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Ta all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. Whereas 
James Bucklazd, James Waugh, Jobn Ward, Thomas Longman, 
and Edward Dilly, Citizens and Bookſellers of our City of London, 
have by their Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that they 
| Have purchaſed the Copy-Right of the Wnol x Worxs of the 
late Doctor Isaac WaATTs, and that they are now printing 
and preparing for the Prefs, new Editions with Improvements 
of ſeveral of the ſeparate Pieces of the ſaid Doctor Iſaac Warts, 
They have therefore moſt hnmbly prayed Us, that We would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant them our Royal Licence and Protec- 
tion for the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vending the ſaid Works, 
in as ample Manner and Form as has been done in Caſes of the 
like Nature; We being willing to give all due Encouragement 
to Works of this Nature, which may be of public. Uſe and Be- 
neſie, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to their Requeſt, and 
60 therefore by theſe Preſents, as far as may be agreeable to the 
Statute in that Behalf made and provided, grant-unto them, the 
ſaid James Buckland, James Waugh, Jobn Ward, Thomas Long - 
mar, and Egward Dilly, their Executors, Adminiſtrators, and ' 
Aſſigns, our Royal Privilege and Licence, for the ſole printing, 
publiſhing, and vending the ſaid Works for the Term of four. 
teen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof : ſtrictly for- 
bidding and prohibiting all our Subjects within our Kingdoms 
and Dominions, to reprint, abridge, or tranſlate the ſame, either 
in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatſoever, or ta 
import, buy, vend, utter, or diſtribute any Copies thereof; or 
printed beyond the Seas, during the aforeſaid Term of fourteen 
Years, without the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid James 
Buckland, James Waugh, Fohn Ward, Thomas Longman, and 
Edward Dilly, their Executors, Adminiftrators and Aſſigns, by 
Writing under their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as 
they and every of them offending herein, will anſwer the contrary 
at their Peril; whereof the Commiſſioners and other Officers of 
our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Starioners 
of cur City of London, and all other our Officers and Miniſters, 
whom it may concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience 
de rendered to our Pleaſure herein ſignified. nice 


Given at our Court at St James's the Twenty Firſt Day of 
March, 1758, in the Thirty Firſt Year of Our Reign. 
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W. P ITT, h 
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"34K 
KI is fit the Publick ſhould receive 


through your Hands what was written 


* e originally for the Aſſiſtance of your 
Nen 


younger Studies, and was then pre- 
ſented to you. | 4 

It was by the repeated Importunities of our 
Learned Friend Mr. John Eames, that I was per- 
ſuaded to reviſe theſe Rudimenis of Logick, and 


'when I had once ſuffered myſelf to begin the Work, 


I was drawn ſtill onward far beyond my firſt De- 
ſign, even to the Neglect, or too long Delay of 
other preſſing and important Demands that were 


upon me. 53 
It has been my Endeavour to form every Part 


of this Treatiſe both for the Inſtruction of Students 


to open their Way into the Sciences, and for the 
more extenſive and general Service of Mankind, 
that the Gentleman and the Chriſtian might find 
their Account in the Peruſal as well as the Scholar. 
] have therefore collected and propoſed the chief 
Principles and Rules of right Judgment in Mat- 
ters of common and ſacred Importance, and point- 
ed out our moſt frequent Miſtakes and Prejudices 
in the Concerns of Life and Religion, that we 
might better guard againſt the Springs of Error, 
Guilt* and Sorrow, which ſurround us in our 

| You know, Sir, the great Deſign of this noble 
Science is to reſcue our reaſonable Powers from 
their unhappy Slavery and Darknefs ; and thus, 
with all due Submiſſion and Deference, it offers an 


humble Aſſiſtance to divine Revelation. Its chief 


Buſineſs is to relieve the natural Weakneſſes of the 
4 3 Mind 


vi DEDICATION. 


Mind by ſome better Efforts of Nature; it is to 
diffuſe a Light over the Underſtanding in our En- 
quiries after Truth, and not to furniſh the Tongue 
with Debate and Controverſy. True Logick is not 
that noiſy Thing that deals all in Diſpute and 
Wrangling, to which former Ages had debaſed and 
confined it; yet its Diſciples muſt acknowledge 
. alſo, that they are taught to vindicate and defend 
the Truth, as well as to ſearch it out. True Lopick 
doth not require a long Detail of hard Words to 
amuſe Mankind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falſe Learning; yet 
ſome Diſtinctions and Terms of Art are neceſſary 
to range every Idea in its proper Claſs, and to keep 
our Thoughts from Confufion. The World is now 
grown ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable Art to 
de engroſſed by the Schools. In fo polite and know- 
ing an Age every Man of Reaſon will covet ſome 
Acquaintance with Logick, ſince it renders its daily 
Service ta Viſdom and Virtue, and to the Affairs 
of common Life, as well as to the Sciences. 
I will not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is 
improved ſince its firſt Compoſure i in Proportion 
to. the Improvements of your manly Age. But 
when you ſhall pleaſe to review it in your retired 
Hours, perhaps you may refreſh your own Memo- 
ry in ſome of the early Parts of Learning: And if 
you find all the additional Remarks and Rules made 
- fo familiar to. you already by your own Obſerva- 
tion, that there is nothing new among them, t will 
be no unpleaſing Reflection that you have ſo far 
| * the preſent Zeal and Labour of, 


KIA. | 
Your moſt Faithful, and 
Obedient Servant, 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL SCHEME. 


OGIC Ki is the Art of afing PS a Np 
L js in our Enquiries after Truth, and the Com- 

SEW munication of it to others. 

REASON * is the Glory of human Nature, and 


one of the chief Eminencies whereby we are raiſed 


above our Fellow-Creatures the Brotes! in this N 
World. 

Reaſon, as to the Power 8 Principle of it, 1s 
the common Gift of God to all Men; though all 
are not favoured with it by Nature in an equal 


Degree: But the acquired Improvemen!s of it in 


different Men, make a much greater Diſtinction . 
between them than Nature had made. I could even 
venture to ſay, that the Improvement of Reaſon hath 
raifed the Learned and the Prudent in the European 
World, almoſt as much above the Hottentots, and 
other Savages of Africa, as thoſe” Savages are by 


Nature ſuperior to the Birds, the Beaſts, and the 


Fiſhes. 
Now the Defign of Logick | is to teach us the 


right Uſe of our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 


and the Improvement of them in ourſelves and 


tain 


* The Word Reaſon in this Place is not 6 to the 
mere Faculty of reaſoning, or inferring one Thing from ano- 
ther, but includes all the intellectual Powers of Man. 
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tain any competent Knowledge i in the Sciences, or 
the Affairs of Learning, but to govern both the 
greater and the meaner Actions of Life, It is the 
Cultivation of our Reaſon by which we are better 


enabled to diſtinguiſh Gocd from Evil, as well as 


Truth from Falſhood : And both theſe are Matters 


of the higheſt Importance, whether we regard this 


Life, or the Life to come. 

The Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth is of infi- 
nite Concernment to Mankind, Hereby we become 
acquainted ' with the Nature of Things both in 
Heaven and Earth, and their various Relations to 


each other. It is by this Means we diſcover our 


Duty to God and our Fellow. Creatures: By this 
we arrive at the Knowledge of Natural Religion, 
and learn to confirm our Faith in divine Revelation, 
as well as to underſtand what is revealed, Our 
Wiſdom, Prudence and Piety, our preſent Con- 
dug, and our future Hope, are all influenced by 
the Uſe of our rational Powers | in the Search after 
Truth. | 
There are re Things it make it very ne- 
ceſſary that our Reaſon ſhould have ſome Aſſiſtance 
in the Exerciſe or Uſe of it. 

The firſt is, the Depth and Difficulty of. many 


Truths, and the Weakneſs of our Reaſon to ſee far 
into Things at once, and penetrate to the Bottom of 


them. It was a Saying among the Ancients, Veritas 
in Puteo. Truth lies in a Well; and, to carry- on 
this Metaphor, we may very juſtly fay, that Logick 


_ as it were, ſupply us with Steps whereby we 


go down to reach the Water; or it frames 
= Links of a Chain, whereby we may draw the 
Water up from the Bottom. Thus, by the Means 


of many Reaſonings well connected together, Phi- 


loſophers in our Age have drawn a thouſand Truths 
out of the Depths of Darkneſs, which our Fathers 
were utterly unacquainted with, 

nn ' Another 
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Another Thing that makes it neceſſary for our 
Reaſon to have fame Aſſiſtance given it, is the Di/- 
guiſe and falſe Colours in which many Things appear 
to us in this preſent imperfect State: There are a thou- 
ſand Things which are not in reality what they ap- 
pear to be, and that both in the natural and the 
moral World: So the Sun appears to be flat as a 


Plate of Silver, and to be leſs than twelve Inches 


in Diameter: The Moon appears to be as big as 
the Sun, and the Rainbow appears to be a large 
ſubſtantial Arch in the Sky; all which are in reality 


groſs Falſhoods So Knavery puts on the Face of 


Juſtice, Hypocriſy and Superſtition wear the Vizard 
of Piely, Deceit and Evil are often cloathed in the 
Shapes and Appearances of Truth and Goodneſs. 
Now Logick helps us to ftrip off the outward: 
Diſguiſe 'of Things, and to behold them, and 
judge of them in their own Nature. 
There is yet a farther Proof that our intellectual 
or rational Powers need ſome Aſſiſt ande, and that 
is, becauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the pre- 
ſent State; we are impoſed upon a! home as well as 
abroad; we are deceived by our Senſes, by our 
Imaginations, by our Paſſions and Appetites; by the 
Authority of Men, by Education and Cuſtom, \&c. 
and we are led into frequent Errors, by judging 
according to theſe falſe and flattering Principles, 
rather than according to the Nature of Things. 
Something of this Frailty is owing to our very 
Conſtitution, Man being compounded of Fleſh and 
Spirit: Something of it ariſes from our Infant 
State, and our growing up by ſmall Degrees to 
Manhood, ſo that we form a thouſand Judgments 
before our Reaſon, is mature. But there is till; 


more of it owing to our original Defectiun from 


God, and the. fooliſh and evil Diſpoſitions that are 


found in fallen Man: So that one great Part of 
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the Deſign of Logick is to guard us againſt the de- 
luſive Influences of our meaner Powers, to cure the 
Miſtakes of immature Judgment, and to raife us 
in ſome Meaſure from the Ruins of our Fall. 

It is evident enough from all theſe Things, that 
our Reaſon needs the Aſiſtance of Art in our En- 
quiries after Trutb or Duty; and without ſome 
Skill and Diligence in forming our Judgments 
aright, we. ſhall. be led into frequent Miſtakes, | 

in Matters of Science, and in Matters of 
Practice, and ſome of . Miſtakes my prove 
fatal too. 

The Art of Lopick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain 
the Knowledge of the Sciences, leads us on toward 
Virtue and Happineſs; for all our ſpeculative Ac- 
guaintance With 2 bings ſhould be made ſubſervient 
to our better Conduct in the civil and religious Life. 
This is infinitely. more valuable than all Specula- 
tions, and a wiſe Man will aſe them chiefly for 


this better Purpoſe. 


All the good Judgment and Prudence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantage of Learning, is called na- 
tural Logick: And it is but a cher Advance- 
ment, and a further Aſſiſt ance 60 our rational 


Powers, that is deſigned by and expected e | 
this artißcial Logich. 150 


In order to attain this, we nuf enquire wha 5 
are the principal Operations F ibe Mind, which are 
put forth in the Exerciſe of our Reaſon : And we 
Mall find them to be theſe four, namely, Percep- | 


| | tum. Judęment, Argumentation and Diſpoſition. 


Now the Art of Logick is compoſed of thoſe Ob- 
ſeryations and Rules, which Men have made about 


theſe four Operations of the Mind, Perception, 


Judgment, Reaſoning, and Difpoſ fon, in order to 
I, per- 25 


aſſiſt and i Ego: them. 
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bi \ Mn Caen or dpretunfiony is the- 
mere ſimple Contemplation of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or denying any 
Thing concerning them, So we conceive or think 
of a Horſe, a Tree, High, Swift, Slow, Animal, 
Time, Motion, Matter, Mind, Life, Death, &c. 
The Form under which theſe Things appear to the 
Mind, or the Reſult of our r es or A PPre- 
hebſion, is called an Idea. : 


II. Judgment is that Oprration of the Mind, 
whereby we join two or more Ideas together by 
one Affirmation or Negation, hat is, we either 
_ affirm or deny this to be that, So this Tree is high ; 
That Horſe is net ſwift ; The Mind of Man is a 
thinking Being; Mere Matter bas mo Thrught be- 
engine 10 it; God is juſt ; Good Men are often mi- 

 ferable in this World; a righteous Governor will 
make a Difference betewixt the Evil and the Good "I 
which Sentences are the Effect of 9 and 
are called N ions, Hz 


I. - Artumentation or Rebel is > this deep 
tion of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing. 
tbat is, one Propoſition, from two or more Pro- 
poſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a Conelu- 
ſion, which before was either unknown, or dark, 


or doubtful, from ſome Propolitions- which are 


more known and evident. So when we have 
judged that Matter caunot think, and that tbe Mind 

of Man dolb think, we then infer and cofchagey 
that #berefore the Mind of Man is not Matter, 
So we judge that A juſt Governor will nale a 
Difference between the Evil and the Good; we judge 
alſo that God ts a juft Governor; and from thence 
we conclude, that God will make a Difference be- 

tween the * and the Good, 5 
This 
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This Argumentation may be carried on farther, 
thus, Ged will one time or another make a Difference 
between the Good and the Evil: But there is little or 
no Difference made in this World: Therefore there 
muſt be another World wherein this Difference ſhall be 
made. 3 a | : 

. Theſe Inferences or Concluſions are the Effects of 


Reaſoning, and the three Propoſitions taken all 
together are called a Sy//ogi/nz or Argument. 


IV. Diſps/ition is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we put the Ideas, Propoſitions and Argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subject, into ſuch aa Order as is fitteſt to gain the 
cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it long: ſt, and 
to explain it to others in the beſt Manner: Or, in 


thort, it is the ranging cf our Thoughts in ſuch 


Order, as is beſt for our own and others Concep- 
tion and Memory. The Effect of this Operation is 


called Method. This very Deſcription of the four 


Operalions of the Mind and their Effetts in this Or- 
der, is an Inſtance or Eaxmple of Methode. 
Now as the Art of Logick alliſts our Conceptions, - 

fo it gives us a large and comprebenſive View of the 
Subjects we enquire into, as well as a clezr and 
diſtinct Knowledge of them. As it regulates our 
udgment-and our Reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us from 
iſtakes, and gives us a true and certain Know- 


ledge of Things; and as it furniſhes us with Me- 
tbod, fo it makes our Knowledge of Things both 

eaſy and regular, and guards our Thoughts from 
Coͤͤnfuſion. iti e 7 | 


Logick is divided into four Parts, according to 
theſe four Operations of the Mind, which it directs, 


and therefore we ſhall treat of it in this Order. 
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* 


of Pepi ons and The. 


e E firſt Part of Logick contains' Ob- 
* * — ſervations and Precepts about the firſt 
; & Operation of the Mind, Perception or 
e Ge And ſince all our Know- 
ledge, | how wide and large ſoever it grow, is 
founded upon our Conception and 1deas, here we 
ſhall contider, ' ' = © 


1. The general Nature of them. 

. 7 be Objefts of our Conception, or che drche- | 
155 or Patterns of theſe Ideas. 

3. The ſeveral Diviſions of them. | 

4. The Words and Terms mere our Ideas are 
expreſſed. - r 

5 General Basten ahead vii bene 

6. Special Rules to direct our Conceptions, | 


e ANION Saas. CHAP. 
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W A A eee 
Of the Nature > Ideas. | 


IRS T, the Natur: of Cie or Perception 
* ſhall juſt be mentioned, though this may 
ſeem to belong to another Science rather than Lo- 
Pick. 
Perception is that AB of the Mind, (or ; as ſome 
Philoſophers call it, rather a Paſſi on Or Impreſſi on) 
whereby the Mind becomes conſcious of any Thing, as 
when I fee] Hunger, 7. Ars or. Cold, or Heat; 
when I ſee a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man; when I 
hear a human Voice, or Thunder, I am conſcivitg of 
theſe Things, and this is called Perception. If 1 
ſtudy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of 
theſe inward Acts alſo, and my Mind perceives its 
own Thoughts, Wiſhes, Fears, Sc. | 
An Idea is generally defined a Repreſentation of 
a Thing in the Mind; it is a Repreſentation of 
ſomething that we have ſeen, felt, heard, &c. or 
been conſcious of. That Notion or Form of a 
Horſe, a Tree, or a Man, which is in the Mind, 
is called the Idea of a Horſe, a Tree, or a Manu. 
That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the Mind, 
is called the Idea of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Wiſh, Se. 
It is not the outward Object, or Thing which is 
perceived, namely, the Horſe, the Man, Sc. nor 


is it the very Ferempiian or Senſe, and Feeling, 
* namely, 


Note, The Words Conception and Perception are often uſed 
1 as I have done here, becauſe I would not em- 
araſs a Learner with too many Diſtinctions; but if I were to 
dittinguiſh. them, I would ſay Perception \ is the Conſciouſneſs of 
an Obiect when preſent : Conception is the forming an Idea of 
the Object whether preſent or abſent. 


Chap. I. The Right Uſe of Reazon. 9 * 
namely, of Hunger, or Cold, Sc. which is called 
the Jadea; but it is the Thing as it exiſts in the 
Mind by Way of Conception or Repreſentation, that is 
properly called the Idea, whether the Object be 
preſent or abſent, | 

As a Horſe, a Man, a 1 are the outward 
Objects of our Perception, and the outward Arche- 
types, or Palterns of our Ideas; fo our own Senſa- 
tions of Hunger, Cold, Sc. are alſo inward Ar- 
chetypes, or Patterns of our Ideas: But the Notions 
or Pittures of theſe Things, as they are conſidered, 
or conceived in the Mind, are preciſely the Ideas 
that we have to do with in "Logick. To ſee a Horſe, 
or 10 feel Cold, is one thing; to /hink of, and con- 
verſe about a Man, a Horſe, Hunger, or Cold, is 
another. 5 

Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as repreſent Bodies, 
are generally called [mages, eſpecially if the Idea 
of the Shape be included. Thoſe inward Repre- 
ſentations which we have of Spirit, T, bought, Love, 
Hatred, Cauſe, Effect, Sc. are more pure and 
mental. Ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the 
Mind, and carry nothing of Shape or Senſe in 
them. Bur I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more 
particularly of the Original and the Dillinction of 
Ideas. in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore 
now to Fa © the i Oe of our Ideas. 5 | 
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Of Being i _— | 


"HE 04j:8 of Perception is that which is repre- 
ſented in the Idea, that which is the Arche- 
type or Pattern, according to which the Idea is 
formed; and thus Judg ments, Propoſitions, Rea- 
ſons, and long Diſcourſes, may all become the Ob- 
jects of Perception; but in this Place we ſpeak 
chiefly of the fir/# and more fimple Objects of it, 
before they are R_ and formed into N OE | 
or Diſcourſes. 

Every Object of our Idea is called a Theme, 
whether it be a Being or Not. Being; for Not-Be- 
ing may be propoſed to our Thoughts, as well as 
that which has a real Being. But Ter us firſt treat 
of Beings, and that in the largeſt Extent of _ 
Word. 

A Being is i as poſi ble, or as ava. | 

When it is conſidered as ble, it is ſaid to have 
an Eſſence or Nature; ſuch were all Things before 
their Creation: When it is conſidered as actual, 
then it is ſaid to have Exiſtence alſo; ſuch are all 
Things which are created, and God himſelf the 
Creator. 

Eſſence therefore is but the very Nature of any 
Being, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A 
Roſe in Winter has an Eſſence, in Summer it has 
| e allo, | 

Nate, 
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Mote, There is but one Being which includes 
Exiſtence in the very Eſſence of it, and that is 
God, who therefore actually exiſts by natural and 
eternal Neceſſity: But the a#ual Exiſtence of every 
Creature is very diſtinct from its Eſſence, for it 
may be, or may ot be, as God pleaſes. 
Again, Every Being is conſidered either as ſub- 
ſiſting in and by itſelf, and then it is called a 
Subſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and 
then it is called a Mode or Manner of Being. Tho 
few Writers allow Made to be called a Being in the 
ſame perfect Senſe as a Subſtance is; and ſome 
Modes have evidently more of real Entity or Being 
than others, as will appear when we come to treat 
of them. Theſe Things will furniſh us with 
Matter for larger Diſcourſe in the following Sec- 
tions. i „ 
8 R C., U. 3644 
Of Subſtances and their various Rinde. 
1 A Subſtance is a Being which can ſubſiſt by it- 
& ſelf, without Dependence upon any other 
created Being. The Notion of /ubjiſting by 11/elf, 
gives Occaſion to Logicians to call it a Subſtance, 
So a Horſe, a Houſe, Mood, Slene, Water, Fire, a 
Spirit, a Body, an Angel, are called Subſtances, 
becauſe they depend on nothing but God for their 
Exiſtencde. . 5 
It has been uſual alſo in the Deſcription of Sub- 
ſtance to add, it is that which is the Subject of 
Modes or Accidents; a Bey is the Subſtance or 
Subject, its Shape is the Mode. | 
But leſt we be led into Miſtakes, let us here take 
Notice, that when a S bſtance is ſaid to /ub/ w01th- 
out Dependence upon anther created Beiig, all that 
we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utter- 
Ay detiroyed and reduced to nothing, by any Power 
inferior to that of our Creator; though its preſent 
1 | particular 


/ 
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. 1 Form, Nature and Properties may be 
altered and deſtroyed by many inferior Cauſes: a 
Horſe may die and turn to Duſt; Mood may be 
turned into Fire, Smoke, and Aſbes; a Houſe into 

Rubbiſh, and Water into Ice or Vapour ; but the 
Subſtance, or Matter of which they are made till 


| . remains, fa, the Forms and Shapes of it are al- 
5 tered. A 1 may ceaſe to be a Houſe or a Horſe, 
5 but it is a Body ſtill; and in this Senſe i it depends 


pi only upon God for its Exiſtence, 

Bt Among Subſtances ſome are thinking or conſcious - 

4 | Beings, or have a Power of Thought, ſuch as the 
Mind of Man, God, Angels, Some are extended 

and ſolid, or impenctrable, that is, they have Di- 
menſions of Length, 'Breadth, and Depth, and ” 
have alſo a Power of Reſiſtance, or exclude every 
Thing of the ſame Kind from being in the fame 
Place. This is the proper Character of Matter or 

Body. 

As for the Idea of Space, whether i it be void or 
full, that is, a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be 
interſperſed among all Bodies, or may be ſuppoſed 
to reach beyond the Bounds of the Creation, it is 
an Argument too long and too hard to be diſputed 
in this. Place what the Nature of it is: It has been 
much debated whether it be a real Subſtance, or a 

mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be the 
Immenſity of the divine Nature, or the mere Or- 
der of co exiſtent Beings, whether it be the Man- 
ner of our Conception of the Diſtances of Bodies, 
or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop the Mention 
of it here, and refer the Reader to the firſt Eſſay 
among the Philoſophical Eſſays by 1. W. publiſhed | 

1733 
| Flow if we ſeclude Space out of our Conſidera- 

tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subſtances 


in the World, chat! is, Matter and Mid, or as we 
otherwils 


— 
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otherwiſe call them, Body and Spirit; at leaſt, we 
Have no Ideas of any other Subſtance but theſe ®. 
Among Subſtances, ſome are called Simple, 
ſome are Compound, whether the Words be taken 


in a philoſophical or a vulgar Senſe, _ 
Simple Subſtances in a philoſophical Senſe, are either 
Spirits, which have no manner of Compoſition in 
them, and in this Senſe God is called a fmple Being 
or they are the firſt Principles of Bodies, which 
are uſually called Elemats, of which all other 
. ® Becauſe.men have different ideas and notions of Sub/lance? 
T thought it not proper intirely to omit all Accounts of them- 
and therefore have thrown them into the Margin. | 
Some Philoſophers ſappoſe that our Acquaintance with Mat- 
ter or Mind reaches no farther than the mere roperties of. them, 
and that there is a ſort of unknown Being, which is the /ub/fance 
or the /ubje# by which theſe properties of ſolid extenſſon and of 
cogitation are ſupported, and in which theſe properties inhere 
or Exiſt; But perhaps this notion ariſes only from our turning 
the mere abſtracted or /ogica/ notion of ſubſtance o ſelf ſub/ifting 
into the notion of a diſtinct pal or natural Being, without 
any Neceſſity. Solid extenſion ſeems to me to be the very ſub- 
ſtance of matter, or of all bodies; and a power of thinking, 
_ *ewhith is always in ad, ſeems to be the very ſubſtance of all 
Spirits z for God himſelf is an intelligent, almighty power ; nor is 
there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and unknown Be- 
ing, or abtrafied ſubRance intirely diſtin& from theſe, in order 
to ſupport the ſeveral modes or properties of matter or mind, tor 
theſe two ideas are ſufficient for that purpoſe; therefore I ra- 
ther think theſe are /ubfances, _ | i 
It muſt be confeſſed, when we ſay, /þirit is a thinking ſub- 
flance, and matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance, we are ſome- 
times ready to imagine that extenſion and folidiry are but mere 
modes and properties of a certain unknown b, or ſubjet? 
which ſupports them, and which we call Body; and that a 
poxver of thinking is but a mere mode and property of ſome un- 
known ſalſhance or ſubject which ſupports it, and which we call 
Spirit but I rather take this to be a mere Miſtake, which we 
are led into by the grammatical form and uſe of words ; and 
perhaps our /ogical-way of thinking 37 fſubfances and modes, as 
well as our grammatical way of talking by ſulſlances and adjec- 
tives, help to delude us into the ſuppoſition. 0 
However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, 
I would let them know Mr. Locke's opinion, which has obtain- 
ed much in the preſent age, and it is this: That our idea 
: : B 4 0 = 60 ot 


ſubject. 


14 e 1, FtÞ 
Bodies are compounded : Elements are ſuch Sub- 
- ſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, into two 
or more Subſtances of different Kinds. | 
The various Sects of Philoſophers have attribut- 
ed the Honour of this Name to various Things. 
The Peripateticks, or Followers of Ariſtotle, made 
Fire, Air, Earth and Hater, to be the four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 
pounded ; and they ſuppoſed the Heavens to be a 
Quinteſſence, or fifth ſort of Body diſtinct from all 
theſe : But ſince Experimental Philoſophy = 
. | 1 Mathe- 


of any particular ſubſtance is only ſuch a combination of ſim- 
«« ple ideas as repreſents that thing as ſubſiſting by itſelf, in 
«© which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of jub/anre (ſuch as it 
« js) is always ready to offer itſelf, It is a conjunction of 
« ideas co-exiſting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, and makes 
&« the whole ſubject ſubfiſt by itſelf, though the cauſe of their 
* union be unknown; and our general idea of ſubſtance ariſes 
-< from the ſelf- ſubſiſtence of this collection of ideas.“ b 
Now if this notion of ſubſtante reſt here, and be conſidered 
merely as an unknown cauſe of the union of properties, it is 
much more eaſy to be admitted: but if we proceed to ſuppoſe 
a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtin Being, different from i 
_ guantity or extenſion in bodies, and different from a per of 
thinking in ſpirits, in my opinion it is the introduction of a 
needleſs ſcholaſtical notion into the real nature of things, and 


. then fancying it to have a real exiſtence. Ws 
Mr. Locke, in his E/ay of Human Und. Book II. Chap. 22. 
$. 2. ſeems to ridicule this common idea of une, which 
men have generally ſuppoſed to be a ſort of ſulſtratum diſtinct 
from all properties whatſoever, and to be the ſupport of all 
properties. Vet in Book IV. Chap. 3. $ 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe 
there may be ſome ſuch unknown /ab/ratum, which may be 
capable of receiving the properties both of vater and of mind, 
namely, extenſion, /olidity, and cogitatian ; for he ſuppoſes it 
poſſible for God to add cogitation to that ſubſtance which is corpo- 
real, and thus to cauſe matter to think. F this be true, then 
Tpirits (for ought we know} may be 7orporeal Brings, or think- 
ing Bodies, which is a doctrine too favourable to the mortality of 
the ſoul. But I leave theſe debates to the philoſophers of the 
age, and will not be too poſitive in my opinion of this abſtruſe 
See more of this argument in Philoſophical Eſſays, before 
V ooo tt in 2793, 93 
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Mathematicks have been better underſtood, this 


Doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The Che- 
miſts make Spirit, Salt, Sulpbur, Water and Earth, 
to be their five Elements, becauſe they can reduce 
all terreſtrial Things to theſe five: This ſeems to 
come nearer the Truth; though they are not all 
agreed i in this Enumeration of Elements. In ſhorr, 
our modern Philoſophers generally ſuppoſe Matter 
or Body to be one fimple Principle, or  folid Exlen- 
fon, which being diverſified by its various Shapes, 
Quantities, Motions'and Situations, makes all the 
V arieties'that are found in the Univerſe; and there- 
fore they make little Uſe of the Word Element. 
Compound Subſtances are made up of two or more 
fimple Subſtances : So every Thing in this whole 
material Creation, that can be reduced by the Art 
of Man into 'two or more different Principles or 
rw aig is a compound Body in the Ported 
ſe, 
Bur if we take the Words Sep and Compound 
in a vulgar Senſe, then all thoſe are imple Substan- 
ces, which are generally eſteemed uniform in their 
| Natures: So every Herb is called a Simple; and 
every Metal and Mineral; though the Chemiſt 
perhaps may find all his ſeveral Elements in each 
| of them. So a Needle is a /imp!? Body, being only 
made of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife is a Com- 
pound, becauſe its Haft or Handle is made of Ma- 
. terials different from the Blade. So the Bark of 
Peru, or the Juice of Sorrel, is a imple Medicine: 
But when the A pothecaries Art has mingled {everal 
Simples together, ir becomes a Compound, as 6 
cor dium, or Mithridate. | 
The Terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 
Bodies, are much ak in to /imple and compound.” So 
a Gnint'a is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
| in it, without any Alloy or baſer Meral: But if 
any ogher Mineral. or Metal be mingled wita-it, it 
15 called a mixt Subſtance or Body. Sub- 
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8 are alſo divided into animate and ina- 
— Animated Subſtances are either animal 
or vegetable. 

Some of the e gubſtances Sy yarious 
organical- or inſtrumental Parts, fitted for a Va- 
riety of Motions from Place to Place, and a Spring 
ef Life within themſelves, as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes 
and InſeZs ;, theſe are called Animals. Other ani- 
mated Subſtances are called Vegetables, which have 
within themſelves the Principles of another ſort of 
Life and Growth, and of various Productions of 
Leaves, Flowers and Fruits, ſuch as we ſee in 
Plants, Herbs and Trees. | 

And there are other Subſtances, which are called 
inanimate, becauſe they have no ſort of Life in 
them, as Earib, Stone, Air, Water, Sc. 

There is alſo one ſort of Subſtance, or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a rational 
Spirit united to an animal; ſuch is Mankind. An- 

els, or any other Beings of the ſpiritual and invi- 
ſible World, who have aſſumed viſible Shapes for 
a Seaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this Or- 
der of compounded Beings; becauſe they drop 
their Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible 
Shapes; when their particular Meſſage is perform- 
ed, and thereby ſhew that theſe Bodies do not be» 
long to their Natures. ER” 8 
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of Modes and their various Kinds, and "firft of 
eſſential and accidental Modes, 


HE next ſort of Objects which are enten 
in our Ideas, are called Modes, or Manners 


5 Being F. . A 


Note, e as well as animals, have . the nanie 
of animated ſubſtances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed 
herbs and plants, beaſts and birds, Sc. to have A. hs 1 
diſtin from matter Or body. 

+ Note, Theterm mode is bp fo authors applie 1 chiefly to 
| the relations or relative manners of being. But in 6800 Hep 
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A Made is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of 
itſelf, but is always'eſteemed as belonging to, and 
ſubſiſting by the Help of ſome Subſtance, which 

for that Reaſon is called its Subject. A Mode 
muſt depend on that Subſtance for its very Exiſt- 

ence and Being; and that not as a Being depends 
on its Cauſe, (for ſo Subtances themſelves 3 

on God their Creator ;) but the very Being of 4 
Mode depends on ſome Subſtance for its Subject, in 
which it is, or to which it belong; ſo Motion, 
Shape, Quantity, Weight, are Modes of Body; 
Knowledge, Wit, Folly, Love, Doubting, Judging, 
are Modes of the Mind; for the one cannot ſubſiſt 
without Wy and the other cannot ſubſiſt nen 


Mind. 


Modes have their ſeveral Diviſions, as well as 
Subſtances. | | 


1. Modes are either eli or accidental. 
An eſſential Mode or Attribute. is that which be- 
longs to the very Nature or Eſſence of the Subject 
wherein it is; and the Subject can never have the 
ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Roundneſi i in a 
Bol, Hardneſs in a Stone, Sof tueſs in Water, vital 
Motion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter, Thinking 
in a Spirit; for though that piece of Wood which 
is now a Bowl may be made ſquare, . if Round- 
nei be taken away, jt is no longer a So that 
very Fleſh and Bones, which is now an Animal, 
may be without Life or inward Motion; but if all 
Motion be inticely gone, it is no longer an Ani- 
mal, but a Carcaſe : So if a Body or Matter be 
diveſted of Solidity, it is a mere void Space, or 
Nothing; and if Spirit be intirely withouf Thinking, 


1 . no Idea of mw Rh > that i is left! in it; 
therefore 


ales it 10 how uſed in a 3 beate, nd — to all 2 
Jute, whatſoever, and includes the. moſt eſſential and inward 
properties, as well as ontward' reſpects and relations, and 


peaches bo ations themſelves as well as manners of action. 
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therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, Conſciouſneſs 
mult be its eſſential Attribute +. Thus all the Per- 
 Fettions of God are called his Attributes, for he 
cannot be without them. 

An eſſential Mode is either primary or frconbary. 

A primary eſſential Mode is the firſt or chief 
Thing that conſtitutes any Being in its particular 
Eſſence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings : 
This is called the Difference in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundneſs'is the 
primary eſſential Mode or Difference of a Bowl z 
the meeting of two Lines is the primary eſſential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle; the Perpen- 
dicularity of theſe Lines to each other, is the Differ- 
ence of a right Angle: Solid Extenſion is the prima- 
ry Attribute or Difference of Matter : Conſciouſs 
neſs, or at leaſt a Power of Thinking, is the Differ- 
ence or primary Attribute of a Spirit *; and to 
fear and love God is the primary, Attribute of a 
pious Man. 

A ſecondary eſſential Made is any other Attribute 
of a Thing, which is not of primary Conſideration : 
This is called a Property : Sometimes indeed it 
goes towards making up the Eſſence, eſpecially of 
a e. Being. ſo far as we are acquainted with 

ſometimes it depends upon, and follows from 

7 Eſſence of it; ſo Volubiliiy, or Apineſs to roll, 
is the Property of a Bowl, and is derived from its 

ee Aae. and Hur, or Sbape, are 

| Properties 


"+ Note, When 1 call 1 770 exlenſon an L dmesg er le. 
tribute of Matter, and 4 potorr of thinking an eilential mode or 
attribute of a Spirit, I do it in compliance with common forms 
of ſpeech: but perhaps in reality theſe are the very eſſences or 

ſubſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſubſtantial ideas that we 
can form of body and fpirit, and have no need of any (We know 
not what) ſubſtratum, or. ne whftance to ſuppott 
them in their exiſtence or being. 7 


70" or the Note in che! foregoing. Pages. a i 54 22 
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Properties of Matter; and it is the Property of A 
pious Man to live bis Neighbour. 

An accidental Mode, or an Accident, is * a 
Mode as is not neceſſary to the Being of a Thing, 
for the Subject may be without it, and yet re- 
main of the ſame Nature that it was before; or it 
is that Mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſned 
from its Subject; ſo Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, 
Blackneſs or Whiteneſs, Motion or Reſt, are the Ac- 
cidents of a Bow! for theſe may be all changed, 
and yet the Body remain a Bowe! ſtill: Learning, | 
Juſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, Health, are the Accidents 
of a Mas: Motion, Squareneſs, or any particular 
Shape or Size, are the Accidents of Body: Yet 
Sbape and Size in general are eſſential Modes of it; 
for a Body muſt have ſome Size and Shape, nor 
can it be without them: So Hape, Fear, Wiſhing, 

enting, and Doubling, are Accidents of the 
A nd, though mr: in general ſeems to be 
effential to it. 

Here obſerve, that the Nama of Accident has 
been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetick- 
Philoſophers to all Modes, whether eſſential or 
accidental ; but the Moderns confine this Word 
Accident to the Senſe in which I have deſcribed it. 

Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that tho* the Word 
Property be limited ſometimes in logical Treatiſes 
to the ſecondary eſſential Mode, yet it is s uſed in com- 
mon Language to ſignify theſe four ſorts of Modes; 
of kg ſome are eſſential, and ſome accidental. 

1. Such as belong to every Subject of that. kind; 
ber wot only to thoſe Subjects. So yellow Colour and 
Ducdtiliiy are Properties of Gold; they belong to 
al Gold, but not only to Gold: For Saffron is 
| alſo yellow, and Lead is ductilss. 
2. Such as belong only to one kind & Subject, 
but nat to 1 Subject of that kind. So Learning, 
| | Reading. 
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Reading, and Writing, are Properties of human Na- 
ture; they belong only to Man, but not to all Men. 

3. Such as belong to every Subject of one kind, 
and only to them, but rot always. So Speech or 
Language is a Property of Man, for it belongs to 
all Men, and to Men ys but Men are not al- 
_ ways ſpeaking. 

4. Such as belong to every Subject of one Lind, 
and to them only and always. So Shape and Di- 
viſibility are Properties of Body; fo Omniſcience and 
Omnipotence are Properties of the Divine Nature, 
for in this Senſe Properties and Attributes are the 
fame, and except in /ogical Treatiſes there is ſcarce 
any Diſtinction made between them. Theſe are 
called Propria quarto modo in the APs Pro- 
perties of the fourth Sort. 

Note, Where there is any one Property or eſſential | 
Attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears 
plainly that all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch 
as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction of that Sub- 
ʒject from all other Subjects, this Attribute or Pro- 

Perty is called the eſſential Difference, as is before 
declared; and we commonly ſay, the Eſſence of the | 
Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
neral ſeems to conſiſt in Solidiiy, or ſolid Extenſion. 
But for the moſt Part, we are ſo much at a Loſs in 
finding out the intimate Eſſence of pariicular natu- 
ral Bodies, that we are forced to diſtinguiſh the 
eſſential D:ference of moſt Things by a Combination 
of Properties. So a Sparrow. is a Bird which has 
ſuch coloured: Feathers, and ſuch a particular Size. 
Shape and Motion. So Vormucod is an Herb 
which has ſuch a Leaf of ſuch a Colour, and Shape, 
and Taſte, and ſuch a Root and Stalk. So Beaſts 


and Fiſhes, Minerals, Metals, and Works of Art 


ſometimes, as well as of Nature, are e 
by ſoch a es of ene d 


. 
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8 E C T. IV. | 
Y be farther Diviſions of Mode. 


T HE ſecond Diviſion of Modes is into . | 
and zelative. An abſolute Mode is that which 
belongs to its Subject, without Reſpect to any 
other Beings whatſoever: But a relative Mode is 
derived. from the Regard that one Being has to 
others. So Roundneſs and Smeoothneſs are the abſo- 
lute Modes of a Boi; for if there were nothing 
_ elſe.exiſting in the whole Creation, a Bowl might: 
be round and ſmooth : But Greatheſs and Smallneſs' 
are relative Modes; for the very Ideas of them 
are derived merely from the Compariſon of one 
Being with others : A Bow] of four Inches Diame- 
ter is very great, compared with one of an Inch 
and a half; but it is very ſmall in Compariſon of 
another Bowl, whoſe Diameter is eighteen or twen- 
ty Inches. Molion is the abſolute Mode of a Body, 
but Swifineſs or Slowneſs are relative Ideas; for 
the Motion of a Bow] on a Bowling-Green is ſwift, 
when compared with a Snail; and it is Nor when 
compared with a Cannon-Bullet. | 
Thefe relative Modes are * wane Ic by 
ſome. logical and metaphyſical Writers: under the 
Name of Relation: And theſe Relations themſelves 
are farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe from the 
Nature of Things, and fuch. as ariſe merely from 
the Operation af our Minds; one fort. are called 
real Relations, the other mental; ſo the Likeneſs of 
one Agg to: another is a real Relation, becauſe it 
ariſes from the real Nature of Things for whe- 
ther there was any Man or Mind to conceive it or 
no, one Egg would be like another? But when 
we conſider an Egg as a Wan Subſtantive in Gram- 
mar, or as ſignified: bye the Letters eg g, theſe 


ary. mere TO Relations, and derive their very 
{Vs Nature 


: — 


Nature from the Mind of Man. Theſe ſort of 
Relations are called by the Schools Entia Rationis, - 
or ſecond Notions, which have no real Being, but 


depend intirely on the Operation of the Og. 


III. The third Diviſion of Modes ſhews y 
are either #n!rinfical or extrinſical. Intrinſical rey 
are conceived to be in the Subject or Subſtance, as 
when we ſay a Globe is round, or ſwift, rolling, or 


atreſ? : Or when we fay, a Man is tall, or learned, 


theſe are intrinſi ck Modes: But extrinſi ck Modes 
are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not in the 
Subject or Subſtance itſelf ; but it is a Mannet of 
Being which ſome Subſtances attain by reaſon of 
fomething that is external or foreign to the Sub- 
ject; as, This Globe lies within two Yards of the 
Wall; or, this Man is beloved, or hated. Note, 
Such fort of Modes as this laſt OS are called 
external Denaminations. 


IV. There is a fourth Dividon: much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are ſaid to be Inberent, or 
Adberent, that is, Proper or Improper. Adberent 


or improper Modes, ariſe from the joining of ſome 


accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when a Bowl is 
del, or a Boy is clothed, theſe are adberent Modes 3 
for the Water and the Clothes are diſtinct Subſtan - 


ces, which .adhere to the Bool, or to the Boy: 
But when we lay, the Bowl is ſwift or round; 


when we ſay, the Boy. is ſtrong or witty, theſe are 
proper or inherent Modes, for they have a ſort of 
Ju- being in the Subſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe 

from the Addition of any other Subſtance to it. 
V. Alion and Paſh, 7on are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subſtances, and: ſhould, nat in- 
tirely. be omitted here. When a Smith with a 
. ſtrikes a Piece of Iron, the Hammer ang. 
a | che 
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the Smith are both Agents, or Subjects of Action; 
the one is the Prime or Supreme, the other the 
Subordinate : The Iron is the Patient, or the Sub- 
Ject of Paſſion, in a philoſophical Senſe, becauſe it 
receives the Operation of the Agent: Though 
this Senſe of the Words Paſſion and Patient differs 
much from the vulgar Meaning of them“. 


VI. The fixtb Diviſion of Modes may be into 
Phyſical, that is, Natural, Civil, Moral, and Su- 


. pernalural, So when we conſider the Apoſtle 


Pau, who was a little Man, a Reman by the 
Privilege of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honeſty, 
and an infpired Apoſtle ; his /ow Stature is a phy- 
| fical Mode, his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, 
his Honeſty is a moral Conſideration, and his being 
inſpired is ſupernatural, 


VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spirit, 
or to both. Medes of Body belong only to Matter 
or to Corporeal Beings ; and theſe are Shape, $722, 
Situation, or Place, Ec. Modes of Spirit belong 
only to Minds; ſuch are Knowledge, Aſſent, Dij- 
ſent, Doubting, Reaſoning, Sc. Modes which be- 
Jong to both have been ſometimes called mixt 
Modes, or buman Modes, for theſe are only found 
in human Nature, which is compounded both of 
Body and Spirit; ſuch are Senſation, Imagination, 
Paſſion, Sc. in all which there is a Concurrence 
of the Operations both of Mind and Body, that is, 
of animal and intellectual Nature. 

But the Modes of Bedy may be yet farther diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Some of them are primary Modes or 
Qualities, for they belong to Bodies e in 
| | $I | them- 


Note. Agent ſignifies the deer, patient the ſi erer, action is 

doing, poſſian is Jaffer ing. agent and attion have retained their 
original and philo'ophical Senſe, though patient and paſſion 

have acquired a very different meaning in common language. 
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themſelves, whether there were any Man. to take 
Notice of them or no; ſuch are thoſe before-men- 

tioned, namely, Shape, Size, Situation, Qc. Se- 
condary Qualities, or Modes, are ſuch Ideas as we 
aferibe to Bodies on account of the various Impreſ- 
ſions which are made on the Senſes of Men b 

them 3 and theſe are called ſenſible Pua'ities, whic 

are very numerous; ſuch are all Colours, as Red, 
Green, Blue, Sc. ſuch are all Sounds, as Sharp, 
Sbrill, Loud, Hearſe ; all Taſtes, as Feet, Bitter, 
Sour; all Smells, whether Pleaſant, Offenſroe, or | 

Jndiſpren: ; and all Tacile Qualities, or ſudh as 
affect the Touch or Feeling, namely, Heat, Cold, 
Sc. Theſe are properly called ſecondary Qualities; 
for though we are ready to conceive them as exiſt- 
ing in the very Bodies themſelves which affect our 
Senſes, yet true Philoſophy has moſt undeniably 
proved, that all theſe are really various Ideas or 
Perceptions excited in human Nature, by the dif- 


ferent Impreſſions that Bodies make upon our Sen- 


ſes by their primary Modes, that is, by means of 
the different Shape, Size, Motion, and Poſition of 
thoſe little inviſible Parts that compoſe them. 
Thence it follows, that a ſecondary 2ality, conſi- 
1 dered as in the Bodies themſelves, is nothing elſe 

but a Power or Aptitude to produce ſuch Senfa- 
tions in us: See Locke's Eſſay of the een. 
Bod . 


VIII. 1 might ii, in the laſt Place, that as 
Modes belong t to Sb ſtances, fo there are ſome alſo 


that are but Modes of other Modes: For though 


they ſubſiſt in and by the Subſtance, as the original 


Subject of them, yet they are properly and directiy 


attributed to ſome Mode of that Subſtance. Motion 


is the Mode of a Body; but the Swiftneſs, or Slow- 


meſs of it, or its Direction to the North or South, 
are 


4 Ni q 
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are but Modes of Motion. Malting is the Mode 

or Manner of a Man, or of a Beaſt; but Walking 
gracefully. implies a Manner or Mode ſuperadded 

to that Action. All comparative and ſuperlative 

2 wo of any Quality, are the Modes of a Mode, 
.as' Stwifter implies a greater Meaſure of Swwiftneſs. 

Tt would be too tedious here to run through all 
the Modes, Accidents, and Relations at large, that 
belong to various Beings, and are copiouſly treat- 
ed of in general, in the Science called Metaphy/icks, 
or more properly Onſelagy: They are alſo treated 
of in particular in thoſe Sciences which havę aſ- 
ſumed them ep. as their proper Subjects. 


8 E. 9 IN 
o the ten Categories & Sulſarce ndl. 


E ve thus Deen an Account of 1 two 
chief OzZjes of our Ideas, namely, Sub- 
Pikes and Modes, and their various Kinds: And 
in theſe laſt Sections we have briefly compriſed the 
greateſt Part of what is neceſſary in the famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicamemts, 
or Categories of Ariſtotle, on which there are end- 
lefs Volumes of Diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the Names 
are theſe : Subſtance;  Pnantity, Qualily, Relation, 
Action, Paſſion, Where, When, Situation, and 
Clothing, It would be mere Loſs of Time to 
ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and even ridi- 
culous, is this ten- fold Diviſion of Things: And 
whatſoever farther relates to them, and which may 
tend to improve uſeful Knowledge, ſhould” be 
ſought in Ontelagy, and in other Sciences. 
N | 6 Beſides 
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© Beſides Subſtance and Mode, ſome of the Mo- 


a would have us conſider the Subſtance modi- 


fed, as a diſtinct Object of our Ideas; but I think. 


there is nothing more that need be ſaid on this 
Subject, than this, namely, There is ſome Differ- 
ence between a Subſtance when it is conſidered 


with all its Modes about it, or clothed in all its 


Manners of Exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from them, and conſidered naked without them. 


SECT, b © AR w 
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AS Being is divided into Subſtance and Mate, 1 


we may conſider Anne with regard to 
both theſe. 


L Nor Razz is confideredas excluding alt Sö- 


ſtance, and then all Modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 


cluded ; and this we call pure Ni nag or mere 


Nothing, 0 
This Nothing is taken eicher in a vulgar or a pbi- 


loſophical Senfe 3 fo we ſay, there is nothing in the | 


Cup, in a vulgar Senſe, when we mean there is 10 
Liquor in it ; but we cannot ſay, there is nothing 


in the Cup, in a ſtrit philoſophical Senſe, while 


there is Air in it, and Perhaps a Million of Kays 


F Light are there. | 
II. Not. Beins, as it has roladion to Ahn or 


Manners of Being, may be conſidered either as a 
mere Nevation, or as a Privation, 

A Negation is the Abſence of that which does 
not naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeak- 
ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 


| Neceftity to be preſent with it; as when we fay, 
a Stone is inanimate, or Blind, or Deaf, that is, it 


has no Life, nor Sight, nor Hearing; nor when 


we 
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we ſay. a Carpenter or a Fiſherman is unlearned, 
theſe are mere Negations. 

But a Privation is the Abſence of what does 
naturally belong to the T hing we.are ſpeaking of, 
or which ought. to be preſent with it, as when a 
Man or a Horje is deaf, or blind, or dead, or if a 
Phyſician, or a Divine be unlearned, theſe are called 
Privations: So the Sinfulneſs, of any buman Action 
is ſaid to be a Privation ; for Sin is that Want of 
Conformity to the Law of God, which ought to 
be found in every Action of Man. 

Note, There are ſome Writers who make all 
ſort of relative Modes or Relations, as well as all 
external Denominatians, to be mere Creatures of the 
Mind, and Entia Rationis, and then they rank 
them: alſo under the general Head of Not-Beings ; 
but it is my Opinion, that whatſoever may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 
external Denominations, which ſeem to have ſome- 
thing Jeſs of Entity or Being in them, yet there 
are many real Relations, which ought not to be 
reduced to ſo low a Claſs; ſuch are the Situation 
of Bodies, their mutual Diſtances, their particular 
Proportions and Meaſures, the Notions of Fulber- 
bocd, Brotberlood, Sonſhip, Sc. all which are re- 
lalive Ideas. The very Eſſence of Virtue or Holineſs, 
conſiſts in the Conformity of our Actions to the 
Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law of God: The 
Nature and Eſſence of Sincerity is the Conformity 
of our Words and Actions to our Thoughts, all 
which are but mere Relations; and | think we muſt 
not reduce ſuch poſitive Beings as Piety, and 
Virtue; and Truth, to the Rank of Non. Entities, 
which have nothing real in them, though Sin, (or 
rather the Sinfulneſs of an Action) may be pro- 
perly called a No- Being, for it is a Want of 
Piety and Virtue. Tu iS the walt uſual, and 


0 Þ4 ;: ++, perhaps 
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. Cation. which the Soul has. with the animal Body 
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perhaps the . Way of” repreſenting theſe 


| Matters. 
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CHAP. m. 


07 the ſeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ila. 


I DEAS may be divided with Regatd to their 
Original, their Nutare, their ne ind wo 
Daluun. | 


S E C T. YR 
Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, _ abſtracted Ideas, 


T HERE has been a great Controverſy and | 


the 'Origin of Ideas, namely, whether any 


of our Ideas are innate or no, that is, born with 


us, and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr. 
Locke utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm 
it. Now, though this Controverſy may be com- 
promiſed, by allowing that there is a Senſe, 
wherein our firſt Ideas of ſome Things may be 
ſaid to be innate, (as I have ſhewn in Tome Re- 
marks on Mr, Locke's Eſſay, which have lain long 
by me) yet it does not belong to this Place and 
Buſineſs to have that Point debated at large, nor 
will it hinder our Purſuit of the e Work 60 
paſs it over in Silence. | 
There is ſufficient Ground t to ſay, at all our | 
Ideas, with Regard to their Original, may be di- 


vided into three ſorts, erg f fer! ble, Zoltan, . 


yr ahſtracted Ideas. | 
T. Senfible or corporeal Kithe;; are derived origi- 
nally from our Senſes, and from the Communi- 


in 
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in this preſent State; ſuch are the Notions we 
frame of all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, or 
Shapes and Motions ;, for our Senſes being conver- 
fant about particular ſenſible Objects, become the 
Occaſions of ſeveral diſtinct Perceptions in the 
Mind; and thus we come by the Ideas of Yellpw, 
White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, 
and all thoſe which we call /e/ible Qualities, All 

the Ideas which we have of Body, and the ſenſible 

Modes and Properties that belong to it, ſeem to 
be derived from Senſation, 

And hovwſoever theſe may be treaſured up in 
the Memory, and by the Work of Fancy may be 
increaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and 
diverſified, (which we are ready to call our Taven- 
tion) yet they all derive their firſt Nature and Be- 
ing from ſomething that has been let into our 
Minds by one or other of our Senſes. If I think 
of a golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, yet 
the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, 7 8 and ald, 
came into my Thoughts at firſt by Senſation; ; the 
Ming þas gnly compound SIEM bh 

II.“ Spiritual or Intel Aua | Jaees are thoſe 
which we gain by 2 — on the Nature and 
Actions of our own Souls, and turning | 
Thoughts within ourſelves, and obſerving 111 
is tranſacted in our own Minds. Such are the 

Ideas we have of 7. hought, Af. ut, Di ent, Tudg- 
ug, Reaſon, Knowledge, - Urderſtarding, Mill, 
— Lear, Hope. | 
By Senſation the Soul contemplates 179 gs (as 

it were) out of itſelf, and gains £c0rporeal Repre- | 
ſentations or /en/ible Ideas: By Keffekzion the Soul 
contemplates itſelf, and Thins within itſelf, and 
by this means it gains Hhiritual Ideas, or Repre-. 
nene of Things. imeileual, 5 | 
Rot IN Here 


Here the Word Spiritual is u in a mere natural, and 
not in a religious Senſe. | 


. oy — 
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ene i it may be noted, though the firſt Original 
of theſe two Sorts of Ideas, namely, Senfs ble and 
Spiritual, may be intirely owing to theſe two Prin- 
ciples, Senſation and Reflection, yet the Recollefficn 
and freſh Excilation of them may be owing to a 
thouſand other Occaſions and Occurrences of Life. 
We could never inform a Man who was born 


Blind or Deaf what we mean by the Words 271. 
low, Blue, Red, or by the Words Loud or She ill, 


nor convey any juſt Ideas of theſe Things to his 


Mind, by all the Powers of Language, unleſs he 
has experienced thoſe Senſations of Sound and Co- 
Jour ; nor could we ever gain the Ideas of Thoughy, 
Judgment, Reaſon, Doubting, Hoping, &c. by all 
the Words that Man could invent, without turn- 
ing our Thoughts inward upon the Actions of our 


own, Souls. Yet when once we have attained theſe 


Ideas by Senſation and Refiefion, they may be 


excited afreſh by the Uſe of Names, Words, Signs, 
or by any Thing elſe that has been connected with 


them in our Thoughts; for when two or more 
Ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it be 
by Cuſtom, or Accident, or Deſign, che o de pre- 


ſently brings the other to Mind. 
III. Befides theſe π—yo which we have named; 


there is a tbird Sort of Ideas, which are commonly : 


called ab/traFed Ideas, becauſe though the original 


+, Ground or Occaſion of them may be Senſation; or 
Reflection, or both, yet theſe Ideas are framed by 
another Act of the Mind, which we ufnally call 


Abſtraion. Now the Word Aßſtradtion ſignifies 
a withdrawing ſome" Parts ef an Idea from other 


Parts of it, by which means ſuch abſtraf#ed Ideas 
arb formed, as neither reprefent any Thing corpo- 
real or ſpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar or 
proper to Mind or WIT? Now theſe are erin two! 
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Some of theſe abtrafed Ideas are the moſt ab- 


| folute, general and univerſal Conceptions of Things 


conſidered in themſelves, without Reſpe& to 
others, ſuch as Entity or Being, and Not-Being, 
Ellence, Exiſtence, Ati, Power, OY Mode, 
Accident, Sc. 

The other Sort of aha Ideas is | relative, as 
wheo we compare ſeveral Things together, and 
conſider merely the Relations of one Thing to 
another, intirely dropping the Subject of - thoſe 
Relations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual z 
ſuch are our Ideas of Cauſe, Effef, Likeneſs, Un- 


likeneſs, Subject, Object, Identily, or Sameneſi, and 


Comrariely, Order, and other TNA which are 
treated of in Ontology. | 

- Moiſt of the Terms of art in ſeveral Sc 
may de ranked under this Head of aht racted Ideas, 
as Mun, Pronoun, Verb, in Grammar, and the 
ſeveral Particles of Speech, as wherefore, tbercſore, 
when, how, alihough, bowſocver, c. So Con- 
nections, Tran); Hons, Srmilutaces, J. pas and their 


various Forms in Rhetorick. 


. Theſe abtrafed. Ideas, whether Abſolute or re- 


lative, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their 
immediate, complete and diſtinct Original, either 


from Senſation, or Reflection, (1.) Becauſe the Na- 
ture and the Actions Loth of Body and Spirit give 


us Occaſion to frame exactly the tame Ideas of E,. 
| ſence; Made, Cauſe, Effet, Likenejs, Contraritiy, 


Fe. Therefore theſe cannot be called either ſenſible 
or ſpiritual Ideas, for they are not exact Repreſen- - 
tations either of the peculiar Qualities or Actions of © 
Spirit or Body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct Kind of 
Idea framed in the Mind, to repreſent our moſt 


= general Conceptions of Things or their Relaticns to 


one anotber, without any Regard to their Natures, 
whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual, And, (2.) 

zbe fame general Ideas, of Cauſe and Effet, Like- 
| -n 
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nes, Co. may be transferred to a Thouſand other 


Kinds of Being, whether bodily or ſpiritual, beſides 


| thoſe from whence we firſt derived them: Even 
_ thoſe abgractei 74eas, which might be firſt veca- 


foned by Bodies, may be as en ow VINE: 
attributed to Spirits, 
Now, though Mr. Locke ſuppoſes Senſerion lad: 


| Rafettion to be the only two Springs of all Ideas, 
and that theſe two' are ſufficient to ifurniſh our 


Minds with all that rich Variety of Tdeas which 
we have; yet Abſtraction is certainly a different 
Act of the Mind, whence -theſe abſtracted Ideas 
have their Original; p though perhaps Senſation or: 
Reflection may furniſh us with all the firſt Objects 
and Occaſions whence theſe abſtra#ed Ideas are 
excited and derived. Nor in this Senſe and View 
of Things can I think Mr. Locke himſelf would 

deny my Repreſentation of the Original of abtra7-- 
ed Tdeas, nor Torbid them to ſtand for a Mane 

Species. h 

Mole, Though we have divided Ideas in this: 
Diaper i into three Sorts, namely, ſenfeble, ſpiritual,” 
and abſtramted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take | 
Notice here, that as Man may be called a c-. 
pound Subſtance, being made up of Body and 


Mind, and the Modes which ariſe from this Com- 
Poſition are called mixed Modes, ſuch as Senſation,” 


Paſſion, Diſcour ſe, Sc. So the Ideas of this Sub- 


ſttance or Being, called Man, and of theſe mixed 


Modes, may be called mixt Ideas, for they are not 
properly and ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible or abſtraBed.” 
See a much larger Account of every Part of this 
Chapter in the Phileſophical Effays, by beck yr 
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of Kue and complex, compound and ala. l. 


I D E AS confderrd 3 in their FA wang are ther 
imple or complex. 

Afmple Idea is one uniform Idea which cannot. 
be divided or diſtinguiſhed by the Mind of Man 
into two or more Ideas; ſuch are a Multitude of 
our Senſations, as the Idea of Sweet, Biller, Cold, 
Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard, duft, Motion, 
Rej!t, and perhaps Exlenſion and Duration: Sueh 
are alſo many of our ſpiritual Ideas; ſuch as 
Thought, Will, Wiſh, Knowledge, Sc. N 

A complex Idea is made by joining two or more 
ſimple Ideas together ; as a Square, a Triangle, a 
Cube, a Pen, a Table, Reading, Writing, Truth, 

Falſbood, a Boch, a Man, a Horſe, an Angel, a 

heavy Body, a ſwift Horſe, &c. Every Thing that 
can be divided by the Mind into two or more Ideas 
is called complex. 

Complex Ideas are often conſidered as ſingle an 

diſtinct Beings, though they may be made up of 
ſeveral ample Ideas; 0 a Body, a Spirit, a Houſe, 

à Tree, a Flower. But when ſeveral of theſe Ideas 
of a different Kind are joined together, which are 
wont to be conſidered as diſtinct ſingle Beings; 
this is called a compound Idea, whether theſe united 
Ideas be ſimple or complex. So a Man is com- 

pounded. of Body and Spirit, fo Mitbridate is a 
compound Medicine, becauſe it is made of many 

different Ingredients : This I have ſhewn under 
the Doctrine of Subſtances. And Modes. allo may 
be compounded ; Harmony is a compound Idea 
made up of different Sounds united: ſo ſeveral dif- 
feren . muſt be united to make up the com- 

pounded 


dS LOGCTOK:'0, Fut 
n Idea or Nara cel either of a Hero, or 
a Saint, 

But when many Ideas of the ſame Kind are 
joined together and united in one Name, or under 
one View, it is called a collective Idea; ſo an Army 
or à Parliament, is 'a Collection of Men; a Dic- 
tionary or Nomenclatura, is a Collection of Words ; ; 
a Flock is a Collection of Sheep; a Foreſt, or 
| Grove, a Collection of Trees; a Heap i is a Collec- 
tion of Sand, or Corn, or Duſt, Sc. a City is a 
Collection of Houſes; a Noſegay is a Collection of 
Flowers; a Month, or a Year, is a Collection of 
Days; and a Ti bouſand | is a Collection of Units. 

The preciſe Difference between a compound and 
collective Idea is this, that a compound Idea unites 
Things of a different Kind, but a collective Idea 

Things of the ſame Kind: Though this Diſtinc- 

tion in ſome Caſes is not accurately obſerved, and 

Cuſtom cftentimes uſes the Word compound. for 
ä (He2Hve.. 


AREE Ul. 


of univerſal and particular 1 real and i ima- 
8 e | 


17 DE A8, Arch to their Objeess, may fir 
be divided into particular or untverſal. 
2 particular Idea is that which repreſents one 
Thing only.” | 
Sometimes the one Thing is repreſerited i in a 
Joofe and indeterminate: Manner, as waen we ſay 
ſome Man, a/ Man, one Man, another Man; = © 
me Horſe, any Horſe, one City, or another, which : 
zs called by the Schools Individuum Vagum. 
Someti mes the particular Idea repreſents one 


Thing io a determinate Manner, and then it is 
called 


1 
+: 
2 
1 
be 
YF, 
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called a /i ingular Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus, or Alex- 
ander's Horſe, Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apo- 
ſtle, the Palace of Verſailles, this Book, that River, 
the New Foreſt, or the City of London That 
Idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
1 hing to me is called a ſingular Idea, Fhcther it 


be ſrople, or complex, or compound. 


The Object of any particular Idea, as well as 
the Idea itlelf, is ſometimes called an Individual: 
So Peter is an individual Man, London is an indi- 


vidual City. So this Book, one Horſe, another 


Horſe, are all Individuals ; though the Word In- 
dividual is more uſually limited to one / ingular, 
certain, and determined Object. 

An univerſal Idea, is that which repreſents 1 
common Nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
Things; ; ſoa Horſe, a Man, or a Book, are called 
univerſal Ideas, becauſe they agree to al Horſes, 


: Men, or Boobs. 


And I think it not Sa to intimate in this 
Place, that theſe univerſal Ideas are formed by 
that Act of the Mind which is called Abſtrafion, 


that is, a withdrawing ſome Part of an Idea from 


other Parts of it: For when ingular Ideas are firſt 


let into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, then, 


in order to make them univerſal, we leave out, or 


drop all thoſe peculiar and determinate Characters, 


Qualities, Modes, or Circumſtances, which be- 
long merely to any particular individual Being, 
and by which it differs from other Beings; and 


ve only contemplate thoſe Properties of it, where- 


in it agrees with other Beings. 

Though it muſt be confeſſed, that * Nate of 
abſtrafted Ideas is ſometimes attributed to univer- 
fal Ideas, both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this Aba 
fraction is not ſo great, as when we drop out of 
our Idea every a or ſpiritual Repreſentation, 


and retain nothing but the moſt general and abſolute 
Conceptions 
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nn of Things, or their mere Relations to 
one another, without any Regard to their particu- 


lar Natures, whether they be ſenſible or ſpiritual. 
And it is to this Kind of Conceptions we more pro- 
perly give the Name of abftraited Ideas, as in the 
Arft Section of this Chapter. 
An umverfal Idea is either general or ſoecial. 
A general Idea is called by the Schools a Genus ; 
and it is one common Nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common Natures. So Animal is a Genus; 
becauſe it agrees to Hor /e, Lion, Whale, Butterfly, 
which are alſo common Ideas; ſo Fiſh is a Genus, 
becauſe it agrees to Trout, Herring, Crab, which | 
are common Natures alſo. ; 
A ſpecial Idea is called by the Schools a Species x ; 
I is one common Nature that agrees to ſeveral 
fingular individual Beings 3 ſo Horſe 13 a ſpecial 
idea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, | 
Trolt, and Snow-ball, City is a ſpecial Idea, for it 
agrees to London, Paris, Briſtol. = 
Note, Iſt. Some of theſe Univerſals are Cm . 
if compared with leſs common Natures ; and they 
are Species, if compared with Natures more com- 
mon. So Bird is a Genus, if compared with 
Eagle, Sparrow, Raven, which are alſo common 
Natures : But it is a Species, if compared with the 


more general Nature, Animal. The ſame may 


de ſaid of Fiſh, Beaſt, c. 

This Sort of univerſal Ideas, which may either 
be conſidered as a 'Genus, or a Species, is called 
Sabalcern : But the higheſt Genus, which is never 
a Species, is called the moſt general; and the loweſt 
Species, which! is never a Cenus, js called the moft 


ſpecial.” 


lt may be obſerved nere alſo, that that general 
Nature or Property wherein one Thing agrees with 


| moſt other Things, i is called its s more remote te Gente 4 


: | * Io 
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So Subſtance is the remote Genus of Bird, or Beaſt, 
becauſe it agrees not only to all Kinds of Animals, 
but alſo to Things inanimate, as Sun, Stars, 
Clouds, Metals, Stones, Air, Water, Sc. But 
Animal is the proximate or nears Genus of Bird, 
* becauſe it agrees to feweſt other Things. Thoſe 
general Natures which ftand between the zcureſt 
and moſt remole, are called Intermediate. 1 
More II. In univerſal Ideas it is proper to con- 
ſider their Comprebenſion and their Extenſon: . 
The Comprebenſion of an Idea regards all the 
eſſential Modes and Properties of it: So Body in 
its Comprehenſion takes in Sclidity, Figure, Qnamtiiy, 
Mobility, &c. So a Bowl in its Comprebenfion in- 
cludes; Roundneſs, Volubiluy, Sc. 

The Extenſion of an univerial Idea regards al 
the articular Kinds and ſingle Beings that are 
contained under it. So a Body | in its Exten/i ion in- 
eludes Sun, Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Ani- 
mal, Sc. Which are ſeveral Species, or Indi viduals, 
under the general Name of Body, So a Bowl, in 
its Extenſion, includes a wooden Bowl, a braſs 
Bowl, a white and black Bowl, a heavy Bowl, Se. 
and all Kinds of Bowls, together with all the par- 
ticular individual Bowls in the World. 
Note, The Comprebenſion of an Idea is ſometimes 

taken in fo large a Senſe, as not only to include the 
eſſential Attributes, but all the Properties, Modes, 
and Relations whatſoever, that belong to any Be- 
ing, as will appear, Chap. VI. |} 

This Account of Genus and Species is part of 
that famous Doctrine of Univer/als, which is taught 
4n the Schools, with divers other Formalities be- 
Tonging to it; for it is in this Place that they in- 


woduce Difference, which is the en eſſential 
; Mode, 


© Nue, The Word F xtenſion here is nb in a mere la! 
Senſe, ah not in a ical and mathematical Senſe. | 
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Mode, and Property, or the ſecondary eſſential 
Mode, and Accident, or the accidental Mode; and 
theſe they call the jive Predicables, becauſe every 
Thing that is affirmed concerning any Being muſt 
be either the Genus, the Species, the Difference, . 
ſome Property, ſome Accident: But what farther 
is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe Things will 
be mentioned when we treat of Definition. | 

Having finiſhed the Doctrine of univerſal and 
particular Ideas, I ſhould take Notice of another 
Diviſion of them, which alſo hath Reſpect to their 
Objects; and that is, they are either real ot ima-' 
ginary. 
Real Ideas are ſuch as have a juſt Foundation in 
Nature, and have real Objects, or Exemplars, 
which did, or do, or may actually exiſt, aecord- 
ing to the preſent State and Nature of Things; 
ſuch are all our Ideas of Long, Broad, Stift, 
Slow, Wood, Iron, Men, Horſes, Thougbts, Spi- 
rits, a cruel Maſter, a proud Beggar, a Man ſe- 
ven Feet high. 

Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo called fantaſti- 
cal, or chimerical, are ſuch as are made by enlarg- 
ing, diminiſhing, uniting, dividing real Ideas 1n 
the Mind, in fuch a manner, as no Objects, or 
Exemplars, did or ever will exiſt, according to 
the preſent Courſe of Nature. though the ſeveral 
Parts of theſe Ideas are borrowed from real Ob- 
jets ; ſuch are the Conceptions we have of a Cen- 
taur, a Satyr, a golden Mountain, a flying Horſe, 
a Dog without a Head, a Bull leſs than a Mouſe, or 
a Mouſe as big as à Bull, and a Man twenty Feet 
 bigh. : 
Some of theſe famaſtick Meas are poſi ble, that 
is, they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the Nature 
of Things; and therefore it is within the Reach 
of Divine Power to make ſuch Objects; fuch are 
moſt of the laſtances already * But Impeſſ- 


bs 
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_ bles carry an utter Incoaſiſtence in the Ideas which 
are joined; ſuch are ſelf-aftive Matter, and infinite 


or eternal Men, a pious Man without Honejly, or 
Heaven ben. Holmes. 


as SECT. Iv. 
| The Diviſions Ideas, with Regard to their Qualilies 


Ib DE As, with Regard to their — afford 
s thele ſeveral. Diviſions of them. 1. They 
are 3 clear and distinct, or obſcure and ful 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are Peri 
ect or imper ect. 4. They are irue or falſe, | 
I. Our Ideas are either clear and ink, or 
ſcure and confuſed. 
Several Writers have diſtinguiſhed. the 05.2 | 
Ideas from thoſe that are diſtinz# , and the confuſed 
| 1deas from thoſe that are obſcure z and it mult be 


acknowledged, there may be ſome Difference be- 


tween them; for it is the Clearneſs of Ideas for 
the moſt part makes them diftin#; and the Ob- 
ſcurity of Ideas is one Thing that will always brin 
a ſort of Confuſion into them. Yet when ches 
Writers come to talk largely upon this Subject, 
and to explain and adjuſt their Meaning with great 
Nicety, I have generally found that they did not 
keep up the Diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but 
they confound the one with the other.” I ſhall 
therefore treat of clear or, diſtin? Ideas, as one and 
the ſame Sort, and . or wee Tdeas, a8 
another.. „ 
A clear and 4 inte Idea, is that which repretitits | 
the Object of the Mind with full Evidence and 
Strength, and plaiply eee 1555 all other 
b whatſoever. , e e 
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An obſcure and confuſed Idea, repreſents the Ob- 
jet either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo mingled 
with other Ideas, that the Object of it doth not 
appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its own 
Nature, nor Fanny diſtinguiſhed from other 
Things. 

When we ſee the Sea and Sky nearer at. Hand, 
we have a clear and diſtinct Idea of each; but 
when we look far toward the Horizon, Apache 
in a miſty Day, our Ideas of both are but obſcure 
and confuſed; for we know not which is Sea and 
which is Sky, So when we look at the Colours of 
| the Rainbow, we have a clear Idea of the red, the 
| blue, the green in the middle of their ſeveral Arches, 
and a diſtin? Idea too, while the Eye fixes there; 

i but when we conſider the Border of thoſe Colours, 
they ſo run into one another that it renders their 
Ideas confuſed and obſcure. So the Idea which we 
have of our Brother, or our Friend, whom we ſee 
daily, is clear and diſtinct; but when the Abſence 
of many Years has injured the Idea, ir becomes 
obſcure and confuſed. 

Note bere, that fome of our Ideas may be very 
| clear and di Minds in one Reſpect, and very cbſcure 
| and confuſed in another. So when we ſpeak of a 
| | Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we 
| 


— — 


may have a clear and diſtinct rational Idea of the 
Number one thouſand Anples; for we can demon- 
| ftrate various Properties concerning it by Reaſon : 
| But the Image, or ſenſible Idea, which we have of 
[ tte Figure, is but confuſed and obſcure ; for we 
1 cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it by Fancy from the 
L Image of a Figure that bas nine hundred Angles, or 
. nine 1 and ninety. So when we ſpeak of the 
infinite Diviſibiluiy of Matter, we always keep in 
our Minds a very clear and diſtin& Idea of Divi- 
ion and Diviſtbility 3 but after we have made a 


ttle Progreſs in dividing, and come to Parts 
that 
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that are far too ſmall for the Reach of our Senſes, 
then our Ideas, or ſenſible Images of theſe little 
Bodies, become obſcure and indiftint?, and the 
Idea of Infinite is very obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed. | | FO FEE: e141 17 f 
II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vul- 
Far Idea repreſents. to us the moſt obvious and 
ſenſible Appearances that are contained in the Ob- 
ject of them: but a learned Idea penetrates farther 
into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, Cauſes and 
Effects of Things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome 
Examples. , lee e e e 
It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow, 
when we conceive a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of various Colours parallel to each other: 
But it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher has, 
when he conſiders it as the various Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun- beams, in Drops of falling 


Reain. So it is a vulgar Idea which we have of 


the Colours of ſolid Bodies, when we perceive them 
to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tinc- 
ture of the Surface of thoſe Bodies: But it is a phi- 
» Joſophical Idea when we conſider the various Colours 
to be nothing elſe but different Senſations. excited 
in us by the variouſly refracted Rays of Light, 
reflected on our Eyes in a different Manner, ac- 
cording to the different Size, or Shape, or Situa- 
tion of the Particles of which the Surfaces of thoſe 
Bodies are compoſed. It is a vulgar Idea which 
we have of a Walch or Clock, when Me conceive 
of it as a pretty Inſtrument, made to ſhew us the 
Hour of the Day: But it is a earned Idea which 
the Watcbmater has of it, who knows all the ſeve- 
ral Parts of it, the Spring, the Balance, the Chain, 
the Wheels, their Axles, Sc. together with the 
various Connections and Adjuſtments of each 
Part, whence the exact and uniform Motion - 
3 | D 2 5 Wo: 
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the Index is derived, which points to the Minute 


or the Hour. So when a common Underſtand- 
ing reads Virgil's Aneid, he has but a vulgar 


Idea of that Poem, yet his Mind is naturally en- 


tertained with the Story, and his Ears with the 
Verſe: But when a Critick, or a Man who has 
Skill in Porſy, reads it, he has a learned Idea of 
its peculiar Beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a | uper 


rior Pleaſure; he admires the Roman Poet, and 


wiſhes he had known the Chriſtian Theology, which 
would have furniſhed him with nobler Materials 
and Machines than all the Heathen Idols. | 

It is with a vulgar Idea that the World beholds 


the Cartoons of Raphael at Hamplon- Court, and 
every one feels his Share of Pleaſure and Entertain- 


ment: But a Painter contemplates the Wonders 
of that 7alian Pencil, and ſees a thouſand Beau- 
ties in them which the vulgar Eye neglected : His 
learned Ideas give him a tranſcendent Delight, and 
yet, at the ſame. time, diſcover the Blemiſhes 
which the common Gazer never obſerved. _ 

III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which 
are otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. 

Thoſe are adequate Ideas which perfectly repre- 


ſent their Archetypes or Objects.  Inadequaze 


Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Archer, to which they are re- 
ferred, 

All our fmple Ideas are in \ ſome Senſe adequate 
or perfect, becauſe /imple Ideas, conſidered merely 
as our firſt, Perceptions, have no Parts in them: 
So we may be ſaid to have a Sek Idea of 
IVbite, Black, Sweet, Sour, Leng:h;. Light, Ma- 
tion, Reſt, Sc. We have alſo a perfect. Idea of 


various Figures, as a Triangle, a Square, a Cylin- 
dier, a Cube, a Sphere, which are complex Ideas: 
Yue: our Idea or Image of a Fur of 4 thouſand 


Sides, 
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Sides, our Idea of the City of London, or the Powers 
of a Loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all 
our Ideas of infinite Length or Breadth, infinite 
Power, Wiſdim, or Duration ;, for the Idea of 
infinile is endleſs and ever growing, and can never 
be completed, 
Note, 1. When we "ey a perfect Idea of any 
Thing in all it: Parts, it is called a complete Idea; 
when in all its Properties, it is called comprebenſive. 
But when we have but an inadeguate and imperfect 
Idea, we are only ſaid to'apprebend it; therefore 
we ule the Term Appreherfion when we ſpeak. of 
our Knowledge of God, who can never be com- 
ee by his Creatures. 
Note, 2. Though there are a Multitude of Loca | 
which may be called feed, or adequate in a vul- 
gar Seuſe, yet there are ſcarce any Ideas which are 
adequate, compreberſive, and complete in a Pbiloſo- 
phical Senſe; for there is ſcarce any Thing in the 
World that we know, as ta all the Parts and 
Powers and Properties of it, in Perfection. Even 
ſo plain an Idea as that of a Triangle has, perhaps, 
infinite Properties belonging to it, of which we 
know but a few. Who can tell what are the 
Shapes and Poſitions of thoſe Particles, which 
cauſe all the Variety of Colours that appear on the 
Surface of Things? Who knows what are the 
Figures of the little Corpuſeles that compoſe and 
diſtinguiſh different Bodies? The Ideas of Brafs,. 
Iron, Gold, Mood, Stone, Hyſſop, and Roſemary, 
have an infinite Variety of hidden Myſteries con- 
tained in the Shape, Size, Motion and Poſition of 
the little Particles of which they are compoſed; 
and, perhaps, alſo infinite unknown Properties 
and Powers, that may be derived from them, 
And if we ariſe to the Animal World, or the 
World of Sirils, our Dr of thern muſt 
| | D 18 n be 
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be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the 


leaſt Grain of Sand, or empty Space, but has too 
many Queſtions and Difficulties belonging to it 
for the wiſeſt Philoſopher upon Earth to anſwer 
and reſolve. 

IV. Our Ideas are either true or falſe; ; aſe an 


Idea being the Repreſentation of a Thing in the 


Mind, it muſt be either a true or a falſe Repreſen- 
tation of it. If the Idea be conformable to the 
Object or Archetype of it, it is a true Idea; if 
not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes our Ideas are 


referred to Things really exiſting without us, as 


their Archetypes. If I ſee Bodies in their proper 
Colours, I have a true Idea: But when a Man 
under the Jaundice ſees all Bodies yellow, he has a 
falſe Idea of them. So if we ſee the Sun or Moon 


ing or /eiting, our Idea repreſents them bigger | 


than when they are on the Meridian: And in this 
Senſe it is a falſe Idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly 
Bodies are all] Day and all Night of the ſame Big- 
nefs. Or when I ſee a ſtraight Staff appear crook- = 


| ed while it is half under the Water, I ſay, the 


Water gives me a falſe Idea of it. Sometimes 


our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men, denoted 


by ſuch a particular Word, as their Archety pes: 
So when Þ hear a Proteſtani uſe the Words Church 
and Sacraments, if J underſtand by theſe Words a 


Congregation of faithful Men who profeſs Chriſtian- 


ity, and the two Ordinances, Baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper, I have a true Idea of thoſe Words 
in the common Senſe of Proteſtants: But it the 
Man who ſpeaks of them be a Papiſt, he means 
the Church of Rome and the ſeven Sacraments, and 
then I have a "miſtaken Idea of thoſe Words, as 


ſpoken by him, for he has a difftrent Senſe and 


nt; And in general whenſoever I miſtake 
of any Speaker or Writer, 1 may be ſaid 


Some 
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Some think that Truth or Fal/hood properly be- 
longs only to Propoſitions, which ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of Diſcourſe in the ſecond Part of Logick ; for 
if we conſider Ideas as mere Impreſſions upon the 
Mind, made by outward Objects, thoſe Impreſ- 
ſions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
ture in ſuch a Caſe : The Water will make a Stick 
appc ar crooked, and the horizontal Air will make 
the Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
where there is Falſbocd in Ideas, there ſeems to be 
ſome ſecret or latent Propoſition, whereby we judge 
falſly of Things. This is more obvious where we 
take up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a 
miſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to our own 
Ideas, which are different from his. But after all, 
ſince Ideas are Pictures of T hings, it can never be 
very improper to pronounce them to be true or 
| falſe, according to their Conformity or NS 
iy to a Exemplar. 


* £ 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of Wards and their ae Divifins, together 
with the Advantage and Dor of them. 


S E 9 - oy 
Of Words in general, and their 9 


H O' our Ideas are firlt acquired by the Per- 
ception of Objects, or by various Senſations 

and Reflections, yet we convey them to each other 
by the means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 
which we call Words; and a great Part of our 
Knowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
thele Means, which are called Speech or Language. 
N But 
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But as we are led into the Knowledge of Things 
by Words, ſo we are oftentimes led into Error or 
Miſtake by the Uſe or Abuſe of Words alſo. 
And in order to guard agamſt fuch Miſtakes, as 
well as to promote our Improvement in Knowledge, | 
it is neceffary to acquaint ourſelves a little with 
Mord and Terms. We ſhall begin wich theſe 
Obſervations, 

er 8 Words Kade they are fooken 
or written) have no natural Connection with the 
Ideas they are deſigned to ſignity, nor with the 
Things which are ” repreſented in thoſe Ideas. 
There 1s no manner of Affinity between the Sounds 
white in Engliſb, or blanc in French, and that Co- 
Eur which we call by that Name; nor have the 
Letters, of which theie Words are compoſed,” any 
natural Aptneſs to ſignify that Colour rather than 
red or green. Words and Names therefore are 
mere arbilrary Signs invented by Men ro commu- 
nicate their Thoughts or Ideas to one another. 

Obſerv. 2. If one ſingle Word were appointed 
to expreſs but one ſimple Idea, and nothing elle, 
as White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Biler, 
Extenſion, Dauralion, chere would, be ſcarce apy 
Miſtake about tile. i 

But alas! It is a common Unhappitieſs 5 in Lan- 
guage, that different /imple [degs are lometimes 
expreſſed by the fame Word; fo the Words ſweet. 
and ſbarp ate applied both to the Objects of hear- 
ing and taſting, as we ſhall ſee hereafter ; and 
this, perhaps, may be one Cauſe or Cation of 


Obſcurity and Error ariſing from Words. ' 


Os ſerv. 3. In communicating our Wmf 
Ideas to one another, if we could join as many pe- 
culiar and appropriated Words together in one 
Sound, as we join ſimple Ideas to make one com- 


plex one, we Thould ieldom be in danger of miſ- 
tak ing: 
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taking: When J expreſs the Taſte of an Apple, 
which we call the Bitter-Sweet,, none can A | 
what I mean. | 
| Yet this ſort of Compoſe tion . make all L. an- 
guage a moſt tedious and unwieldy Thing, ſince 
moſt of our Ideas are complex, and many of them 
have eight or ten ſimple Ideas in them; ſo that the 
Remedy would be worſe than the Diſeaſe; for what 
is now expreſſed in one ſhort Word, as Minh, or 
Year, would require two Lines to expreſs it: It is 
neceſſary, therefore, that /ngie Words be invented 
to expreſs complex Ideas, in order to make Lan- 
guage ſhort and uſeful. | 
But here is our great lafelicizy, that when F Egle 
IVords ſignify complex Ideas, one Word can never 
diſtinctly manifeſt all the Parts of a complex Idea; 
and thereby it will often happen, that one Man 
includes more or Jeſs in his Idea, than another does, 
while he affixes the /ame Word to it. In this Caſe 
there will be danger of Miſtake between them, for 
they do not mean the ſame Otje#, though they uſe 
the /ame Name. So if one Perſon or Nation, by 
the Word Year, mean twelve Months of thirty 
Days cach, that is, three hundred and ſixty Days, 
another intend a Solar Tear of three hundred ſixty 
five Days, and a third mean a Lunar Near, or 
twelve Lunar Months, that is, three hundred fifty 
four Days, there will be a great Variation and Er- 
ror in their Account of I hings, unleſs they are 
well apprized of each other's Meaning beforehand. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Reaſon, why ſome an- 
cient Hiſtories, and Prophecies, and Accounts of 
Chronology, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. . And this 
is the true Reaſon of ſo furious and ancien De- 
bates on many Points in Divinity; the Words 
Church, Worſhip, Idolatry, RKepentance, Faith, 
Election, Merit, Grace, and many others which 
ſignify very complex Ideas, are not applied to in- 


clude 
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clude juſt the ſame ſimple Ideas, and the fame 
Number of them, by the various —_— Par- 
ties z thence ariſe Confuſion and Conteſt, | 
- Obſerv. 4. Though a fingle Name does not cer- 
tainly manifeſt to us all the Parts of a complex Idea, 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our 
complex Ideas, the ſingle Name may point out to 


us ſome chief Property which belongs to the Thing 


that the Word ſignifies; eſpecially when the Word 
or Name is traced up to its Original, through ſe- 
veral Languages from whence it is borro wed. 80 
an Apoſtle ſignifies one who is ſent forth. 

But this tracing of a Word to its Original, 
(which is called Etymology) is ſometimes a very 
precarious and uncertain Thing: And after all, 
we have made but little Progreis towards the At- 
tainment of the full Meaning of a complex Idea, 
by knowing ſome one chief Property of it. We 
know but a ſmall Part of the Notion of an Apeſile, 


by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. 


-  Obferv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our Words 
which are applied to moral and intellectual Ideas, 
when traced up to their Original in the learned 
Languages, will be found to ſignify ſenſible and 
corporeal Things. Thus the Words Apprebenſion, 
Underſtanding, Abſtraction, Invention, Idea, Infe- 
rence, Prudence, Religion, Church, Adoration, Cc. 


have all a cerporeal Signification in their Original. 


The: Name Spirit itſelf ſignifies Breath or Air, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : Such is the Poverty 
of all Languages, they are forced to uſe theſe 
Names for incorporeal Ideas, which ed has a 
Tendency to Error and Confuſion. 

Obſerv. 6. The laſt Thing I ſhall mention hn 
leads us into many a Miſtake is, the Multitude of 
Objects that one Name ſometimes ſignifies : There 
is s almoſt an infinite 8 of Things _ 

bot 
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both ſimple and complex, beyond all the Words 
that are invented in any Language; thence it be- 
comes almoſt neceſſary that one Name ſhould ſig- 
nify ſeveral Things. Let us but conſider the two 
Colours of Zilow and Blue, if they are mingled 
together in any conſiderable Proportion they make 
a Green: Now there may be infinite Differences of 
the Proportions in the Mixture of 7e/low and Blue; 
and yet we have only theſe three Words, 27/ow, 
Blue, and Green, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt 
by one ſingle Term. 

When J uſethe Word Spore, I may tend bene 
by a Coaſt of Land near the Sea, or a Drain to car- 
xy off Water, or a Prop to ſupport a Building; and 
by the Sound of the Word Porter, who can tell 
whether I mean a Man who bears Burdens, or a 
Servant obo waits at a Nobleman's Gate? The 
World is fruitful in the Invention of Uen/ils of 
| Life, and new Cbaracters and Offices of Men, yet 
Names intirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
old Names are almoſt neceſſarily uſed to ſignify 
new Thiogs, which may occaſion much Confuſion 
and Error in the receiving and enen of 
Knowledge. 

Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle Inſtance, 
eie all theſe Notes ſhall be remarkably exem- 
plified. It is the Word Biſhop, which in French 
is called Evẽgue; upon which I would make theſe 
ſeveral Obſervations. 1. That there is no natural 
Connection between the ſacred Office hereby ſigni- 
fied, and the Letters or Sound which ſignify this 
Office; for both theſe Words, Ev#que and Biſhop, 
ſignify the ſame Office, though there is not one 
Letter alike in them; nor have the Letters which 
compoſe the Eng/1/4 or the French Word any thing 
ſacred belonging to them, more than the Letters 


that 3 the Words —_—_ or Soldier. 2. — 
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the Meaning of a Word could be learned by its 
Derivation or Etymology, yet the original Deri- 
vation of Words is oftentimes very dark and un- 
ſcarchable; for who would. imagine that each of 
theſe Words are derived from the Latin Epiſcipus, | 
or the Greek kalen? Yet in this Inſtance we 
happen to know certainly the true Derivation 
the French being anciently writ Eveſque, is bor- 
rowed from the firſt Part of the Latin Word; and 
the old Engliſh Biſcop from the Middle of it. 
3. The original Greet Word ſignifies an Over- 
| locker, or one who ſtands higher than his Fellows, 
and overlooks them: It is a compound Word, 
that primarily ſignifies ſenſible Ideas, tranſlated to 
ſignify or include ſeveral moral or intelle&un; Ideas; 
therefore all will grant that the Nature of the 
Office can never be knoun by the mere Sound or 
Senſe of the Word Overlooker. 4. I add tarther, 
the Word Biſhop or Epiſcopus, even when it is thus 
tranſlated from a ſenſible Idea, to include ſeveral 
intellectual Ideas, may yet equally ſignify an 
Overſeer of the Poor ; an Inſ/pettor of the Cuſtoms ; 5 
a Surveyor of the Highways; a Superviſor of the 
Exciſe, Sc. But by the Conſent of Men, and the 
Language of Scripture, it is appropriated to ſig- 
nify a ſacred Office in the Church. 5. This very 
Idea and Name, thus tranſlated from Things ſen-⸗ 
ſible, to ſignify a ſpiritual. and ſacred Thing, con- 
tains but one Property of it, namely, one that has 
the Overſight, or Care over others : But does not 
tell us whether it includes a Care over one —.— 
or many; over tne Laihy, or the Clergy. 
Thence it follows, that thoſe who in the pie 
Idea of the Word 8% include an Overſight over 


the Clergy, or over a whole Dioceſe of People, a 


Superiority to Preſbyrers, a diſtinct Power of Or- 
dination, Sc. muſt neceſſarily _—_— with-thoſe 
| who 
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who include i in it only the Care of a ſingle Congre- 
gation. Thus according to the various Opinions 
of Men, this Word ſignifies a Pope, a Gallican 
Biſhop, a Lutheran Superintendent, an Engliſh 
Prelate, a Paſtor of a fingle Aſſembly, or a Preſby- 
ter or Elder, Thus they quarrel with each other 
perpetually ; and it is well it any of them all have 
hit preciſely the Senſe of the ſacred Writers, and 
included juſt the ſame Ideas in it, and no others. 
I might make all the ſame Remarks on the 
Word Church or Kirk, which is derived from 
Kupis olxot, or the Houſe of the Lord, contracted in- 
to Kyrioick, which ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an A/ 
ſembly of Chrifians, ſome take it for all tbe World 


that profeſſes Chriſtianity, and ſome make it to 
mean only the Clergy, and on theſe Accounts it 
has been the Occaſion of as many and as furious 


Controverſies as the Word Hiſbop, which was men- 
tioned before. | 


Re OY os Woke | 
Of negative and poſitive Terms. 


RO M theſe and other Confderations it will 


= follow, that if we would avoid Error in our 


Purſuit of Knowledge, we mult take good heed to 
the Uſe of Words and Terms, and be /acquainted 
with the Various Kinds of them. _-.. 


I. Terms are Lü poſitive or negalive. 
Negative Terms are ſuch as have a little Word | 
or Syllable of denying joined to, them, according 
to the various Idioms of every Language; as Un- 


pleaſant, Imprudenti, Immortal, Irregular, Iono- 


rant, Inſinite, End. * Lifelzſs, Deatbleſs, Nen- 
RE, ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, Abyſs, Anonymous, where the Prepoſitions 
Un, Im, In, Non, 4, An, and the Termination 
leſs, ſignify a Negation, either in Elis, Lalin 
or Greek. 

Poſt tive Terms are thoſe which have no lch 
negative Appendices belonging to them, as Life, 
Death, End, Senſe, Mortal! 

But ſo unhappily are our Words and Ideas link- 
ed together, that we can never know which are 
poſitive Ideas, and which are negative, by the 
Word that is uſed to er them, and that for 
theſe Reaſons. 

1%, There are ſome by tive Terms which are 
made to ſignify a negative Idea; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life ; Blind im- 
plies a Negation or Privation of Sight ; Deaf a 
Want of Hearing ; Dumb a Denial of Speech. 

\ 2dly, There are alſo ſome negative Terms which 
imply poſitive Ideas, ſuch as Immortal and Death- 
ess, which ſignify ever-living, or a Continuance 
in Life: Ixſolent, ſignifies rude and haughty ; 
Indemnify, to keep ſafe z and Infinite, perhaps has 
a poſitive Idea too, for it is an Idea ever growing; 
and when it is applied to God, it ſignifies his com- 
plete Perfection. 

3dly, There are both poftive and negative Terms, 
invented to ſignify the ſame, inſtead of contrary 
Ideas; as Unhappy and Miſerable, Sinleſs and 
Holy, Pure and Undefiled, Impure and Filthy, 
| Unkind and Cruel, Irreligions and Profane, Unfor- 

giving and Revengeful, Sc. and there is a great 
deal of Beauty and Convenience derived to any 
Language from this Variety of Expreſſion ; tho” 
ſometimes it a little confounds our Conceptions of 
— and * our poſitive and negative 

eas. 


ab, 
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4ihly, I may add allo, that there are ſome 
Words which are zegative in their original Lan- 
guage, but ſeem poſitive to an Eugliſoman, becauſe 
the Negation is unknown; as Abs, a Place with- 
our a Bottom; Anodyne, an eaſing Medicine; 
Amneſty, an Unremembrance, or general Pardon; 
Anarchy, a State without Government; Anony- 
mous, that is, nameleſs; Jnep!, that is, not fit 
Iniquity, that is, Unrighteouſneſs ; Infant, one 
that cannot ſpeak, namely, a Child; Injurious, 
not doing Juſtice or Right. 
The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is to conſider whether it pri- 
marily imply the Abſence of any poſitive Being or 
Mode of Being; if it doth, then it is a Negation, 
or negative Idea ; otherwiſe it is a peſirive one, 
whether the Word that expreſſes it be poſitive or 
negative. Yet after all, in many Caſes this is 
very hard to determine, as in Amneſiy, Infinite, 
Abyſs, which are originally relative - Ferms, but 
they ſignify Pardon, Sc. which ſeem to be poſi- 
tives. So Darkneſs, Madneſs, Clown, are poſitive 
Terms, but they imply the Want of ' Light, the 
Want of Reaſon, and the Want of Manners; and 
3 theſe may be ranked among the negative 
deas. | Wy 5 
Here zoe, that in the Exgliſb Tongue two ne- 
gative Terms are equal to one paſitive, and ſignify 
the fame Thing, as not unhappy, ſignifies happy z 
not immortvl, fignifies mortal; he is ub imprudent 
Man, that is, he is a Man of Prudence: But the 
Senſe and Force of the Word in ſuch a negative 
IX of Expreſſion, ſeem to be a little diminithe 
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| Of tl and complex T erms. _ 


II. . ER Ms are divided into 7 ple or r complex. 

A ſimple Term is one Word, a complex 

Term is when more Words are uſed to ſignify one 
Thing. 

Some Terms are comple in Words, but not in 


Senſe, ſuch is the ſecond Emperor f Rome; for it 


excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man, 
namely, Auguſtus. 

Some Terms are complex. in Senſe, but not in 
Wards; fo when I ſay an Army, a Foreſt, I mean 
a Mullitude of Men or Trees; and almoſt all our 
moral Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are expreſſed in this manner; Religion, Piety, Loy- 
alty, Knavery, Theft, include a Variety of Ideas 


in each Term. 


There are other Terms which are complex both 
in Words and Senſe ; ſo when I lay, a fierce Dog, 


or a pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 


thoſe two Creatures, but of their peculiar Cha- 
racters alfo, | 

Among the Terms that.s are complex. in Senſe but 
not in Mor di, we may reckon thoſe ſimple Terms 
which contain a primary and a ſecondary Idea in 
them; as when I hear my Neighbour ſpeak that 
which is not true, and 1 ſay to him, his is not 
true, or this is falſe, I only convey to him the 


naked Idea of his Error; this is the primary Idea: 


But if I ſay zt is a Lie, the Word Lie carries alſo 
a ſecondary Idea in it, for it implies both the Falſ- 
hood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Cen- 


lure of the Speaker, On the other hand, if I ſay 


#4 1s a Miſtake, this carries allo a ſecondary Idea with 
| it; : 
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it; for it not only refers to the Falſhood of his 
Speech, but includes my Tenderneſs and Civility 


to him at the ſame Time. Another Inſtance may 
be this; when I uſe the Word Iaceſt, Adultery, 


and Murder, I canvey to another not only the 


primary Idea of thoſe Actions, but I include alſo 
the ſecondary Idea of their Unlawtulneſs, and my 
Abhorrence of them. © ö 
Note, 1ſt, Hence it comes to paſs, that among 
Words which ſignify the ſame principal Ideas, 
ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome 
chaſte, others obſcene ; ſome are kind, others are 
2 and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary 
dea which Cuſtom has affixed to them. And it 
is the Part of a wiſe Man, when there is a Neceſ- 


ſity of expreſſing any evil Actions, to do it either 


by a Word that has a ſecondary Idea of Kindneſs 
or Softneſs; or a Word that carries in it an Idea 


of Rebuke and Severity, according as the Caſe re- 
quires: So when there is a Neceſſity of expreſſing 


Things unclean or obſcene, a wiſe Man will do it 
in the moſt decent Language, to excite as few 
uncleanly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearers. | 

Note, 2dly, In Length of Time, and by the 
Power of Cuſtom, Words ſometimes change their 
primary Ideas, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes 
they have changed their ſecondary Ideas, though 
the primary Ideas may remain: So Words that were 
once chaſte, by frequent Uſe grow obſcene and un- 
cleanly ; and Words that were once honourable may, 
in the next Generation, grow mean and contemptible. 
So the Word Dame originally ſignified a Miſtreſs 
of a Family, who was a Lady, and it is uſed till 


in the Engliſh Law to ſignify a Lady; but in com - 


mon Uſe now-a-days it repreſents a Farmers Wife, 
or a Miſtreſs of a Family of the lower Rank in the 


Country. So thoſe Words of Rab/bakeb, Iſa. 
xxx vi. 12. in our Tranflation, (Eat their own 
Dung, Cc.) were doubtleſs decent and clean Lan- 
guage, when our Tranſlators wrote them, above 
a hundred Years ago. The Word Dung has main- 
tained its old ſecondary Idea and inoffenſive Senſe 
to this Day; but the other Word in that Sentence 
has by Cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly Idea, 
and ſhould now rather be changed into a more 


decent Term, and fo it ſhould be read in publick, | 
unleſs it ſhould be thought more proper to omit 


the Sentence *. 


For this Reaſon it is that che Jewiſh Rabbins 


have ſupplied other chaſte Words in the Margin 
of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 
Text, through Time and Cuſtom, are degenerated 
ſo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary Idea 
in them; and they read the Word which is in the 
Margin, which they call Keri, and not that which 
was written in the er which they call Chetib, 


SECT. IV. 


- Of Wards common and proper. 


. III. X ORDS and Names are either RETIRED os 


proper. Common Names are ſuch as 
Rand for univerſal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 
ings, whether genera] or ſpecial. Theſe are called 
Appellatives ; io Fiſh, Bird, Man, City, River, 
are common Names; and fo are Trout, Eel, Lob- 
fter, for they all agree to many Tidividuali, and 
ſome of them to many Species : But Cicero, Virgil, 
* London, e 22 ina, the Thames, 


- are 


4 80 f in ſome Places of hd ſacred Hiftorians, where it is 


written. _ one that piſſes again the Wall, we ſhould read, 
Every Mate... 
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are proper Names, for each of them agrees only 
to one ſingle Being. 

Note here firft, that a proper Name may become 
in ſome Senſe common, when it hath been given to 
ſeveral Beings of the ſame Kind; fo Cæſar, which. 
was the proper Name of the firſt Emperor, Julius, 
became alſo a common Name to all the following 
Emperors. And Tea, which was the proper Name 
of one Sort of Indian Leaf, is now-a-days become 
a common Name for many Infuſions' of Herbs, 
or Plants, in Vater; as Sage-Jea, Alehoof-Tea, 
Limon-Tea, Sc. So Peter, Thomas, John, Wil. 
liam, may be reckoned common Names alſo, be- 
cauſe they are given to many Perſons, unleſs they 


are determined to ſignify a ſingle Perſon at any - 


particular Time or Place. 

Vote in the ſecond Place, that a common Name 

may become proper by Cuſtom, or by the Time, 

or Place, or Perſons that uſe it; as in Great Bri- 
tain, when we ſay the King, we mean our preſent 
rightful Sovereign King GEORGE, who now reigns; 
when we ſpeak of the Prince, we intend his Royal 

Highneſs Gox CE Prince of Wales: If we mention 

the Ci, when we are near London, we generally 

mean the Ci/y of London; when in a Country 

Town, we ſay the Parſon, or the E/quire, all the 

- Pariſh knows who are the ſingle Perſons intended 
by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the Hiſtory of 

the New Teſtament, and uſe the Words Peter, 

Paul, Jebn, we mean thoſe three Apoſtles. 

Note in the third Place, that any common Name 
whatſoever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 
larity added to it, as the common Words Pope, 

King, Horſe, Garden, Book, Knife, Sc. are de- 

ſigned to ſignify a ſingular Idea, when we ſay the 

preſent Pope; the King of Great Britain; ihe Horſe 
that won the laſt Plate at Newmarket ; the Raya 

Garden at Kenſington ;, this Book, that Knife, &c. 
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7 07 concrete and abſtract Terms. 


IV. XV ORD S or Terms are divided into 
VV. abſtraf and concrete. 
Altract Terms ſignify the Mode or Quality of 4 
Being, without any regard to the Subject in which 
it is; as Mhiteneſs, Roundneſs, Length, Breadth; 
Wiſdom, Mortality, Life, Death. ES 
Concrete Terms, while they expreſs the Quality, 
do alſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome 
Subject to which it belongs; as bile, round, ung; 
broad, wiſe, mortal, living, deat, But theſe are 
not always Noun Adjectives in a grammatical Senſe; 
for a Fool, a Knave, a Philoſopher, and many other 
Conctetes, are Subtantiives, as well as Kitavery; 
 Follh, and Philoſophy, which are the abſtratt 
Terms that belong to them. 1 


SE CT, Vi. 
Of univocal and equivoctl V urdt. 


V. TORDS and Terms are either uni vocal or 
equi vocal. Univocal Words are ſuch as 
znify but one Idea, or at leaft but one Sort of 
ing; equivocal Words are ſüch as ſignify two 
or more different Ideas, or different Sorts of Ob- 
Fas. The Words Book, Bible, Fi, Houſe, Elt- 
ban, may be called univora! Words; for 1 
_ not that they ſignify any Thing elſe but thoſe 
Ideas to which they are generally affixed ; but 
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Head is an equiyocal Word, for it ſignifies the 
Head of a Nail, or of a Pin, as well as of an 
Animal: Nail is an equivocal Word, it is uſed 
for the Nail of the Hand, or Foot, and for an iron 
Nail to faſten any thing. Poſt is equivocal, it is 
a Piece of Timber, or a ſwift Meſſenger. A Church 
is a religious Aſſembly, or the large fair Building 
where they meet; and ſametimes the ſame Word 
means a Synod of Bijbops, or of Prefbyters, and in 
ſome Places it is the Pope aud a General Council. 
Here let jt be noted, that when two or more 
Words ſignify the ſame Thing, as Wave and Bil- 
low, Mead and Mea dato, they are uſually called 
Hronymous Words: But it ſeems very ſtrange, that 
Words, which are directly contrary to each other, 
ſhould ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame Ideas; 
yet thys it is in ſome few Inſtances; a valuable, or 
an invaluable Bleſſing; a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs 
Villain ; a ibict Skull, or a thin ſcull d Fellow, a 
mere Paper Skull; a Man of a large. Conſcience, 
lille Conſcience, or no Conſcience ; a famous Raſcal, 
or an infamous one: So uncertain a Thing is hu- 
man Language, whoſe Foundation and Support 
As Wards ſignifying the ſame Thing are called 
ſynonymous, ſo equivocal Words, or thoſe which 
ſignify ſeveral Things, are galled Hmanymous, or 
ambiguous; and when Perſons uſe ſuch ambi 
Words, with a Deſign to deceive, it is called Egui- 
„ ue Gin INES 
Our /imple Ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſble War 
lities, furniſh us with a great Variety of 4qurvocal 
or ambiguous Words; for theſe being the firſt, 
and moſt natural Ideas we have, we borrow ſome 
of their Names, to ſignify many other Ideas, both 
{imple and complex. The Word Sweet expreſſes 
che pleaſant Perceptions of almoſt every Senſe; 
| | 11 - "Sugar 
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Si gar is ſweet, but it hath not the ſame Sweetneſs 


as Muſick; nor hath Muſick the Sweetneſs of a 
Roſe; and a ſweet Proſpect differs from them all: 


Nor yet have any of theſe the ſame Sweet neſs as 


Diſcourſe, Counſel, or Meditation hath; yet the 
Royal P/alnift ſaith of a Man, We Look ſweet 
Counſel together; and of God, My Meditation of 
him ſhall be ſweet. Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal 
Word; there is bitter Yermwood, there are bitter 
Words, there are bitter Enemies, and a bitter cold 
Morning. So there is a Sharpneſs in Vinegar, and 
there is a Sharpneſs i in Pain, in Sorrow, and in Re- 
proach ; there is a ſharp He, a ſharp Mu, and a 


ſharp Sword : But there is not one of thieſe ſeven 


2 2s, the ſame as another of them, and a 
ſharp Eft Wind is different from them all. 
© There are alſo Verbs, or Words of Action, which 
are equivocal, as well as Nouns or Names. The 
Words to bear, to lake, to come, to get, are ſuffi- 
cient Inſtances of it; as when we ſay, to bear 4 
Burden, to bear Sorrow or Reproach, to bear a 
Name, to bear-a Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bear 
Children ; the Word bear is uſed in very different 


Senſes: And ſo is the Word get, when we ſay, to 


get Money, to get in, to get off, to get reach, to 
get a Stomach, and to get a Cold, c. 
There is alſo a great deal of Ambiguity i in many 


of the Engitfh Particles, as, but, before, befide, with, 


without, De: then, there; for, forth, above, about, 
K&c. of which Grammars and DiQionafics will ſuf- 
ficiently i inform | us. wh ans 
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s E C 1. VII. 


varie Kinds of ni 2 | 


Ira would be endleſs to run through all the Vari- 


eties of Words and Terms, which have di ffer- 
ent Senſes applied to them; I ſhall only mention 


therefore a few of the moſt remarkable and moſt 


vſetul Diſtinctions among them. 
1%, The firſt Diviſion of equivocal Words lets 


us know that ſome are equivocal only in their Sound 
or Pronunciation; others are equivocal only in 


Writing ; and others, 501) in Wriung and in Sound. 
Words equivocal in Seund only, are ſuch as 


pros ;. the Rein ot a Bridle, which hath the ſame 
Sound with the Reign of a King, or a Shower of 
Kain, but all three have different Letters, and 
diſtinct Spelling. So Might, or Strength, is equi- 


vocal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mite, 
a little Animal, or a ſmall Piece of Money. And 


the Verb to write, has the ſame Sound with ///right 


a Workman, Right or Equity, and Ke or. Cere- 


mony; but it is n very differently in them 


Words equivocal. in Writing only, are ſuch as 
— ; to tear to pieces, has the ſame Spelling wich 
a Tear: To lead, or guide, has the ſame Letters 
as Lead, the Metal: And a Bow! for Recreation, 
is written the ſame way as a Bow for drinking ; 


| but the Pronunciation for all theſe is different. 


But thoſe Words, which are moſt commonly 
and juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as are both 
written. and pronounced the ſame Way, and yet 


: have different Senſes or Ideas belonging to them 3 


E 4 EE ſuch 
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ſuch are al the Inſtances which were _ in the 
| preceding Section. 

Among the Words which are equivocal i in Sound 
only, and not in Writing, there is a large Field for 
Perſons who delight in 7% and Puns, in Riddles 


and Quibbles, to port themſelves. This ſort of 


. Words is alſo uſed by wanton Perſons to convey 
tewd Ideas, under the Covert of Expreſſions capable 
of a chaſte Meaning, which are called doubls En- 
tendres; or when Perſons ſpeak Falſbood with a 
Deſign to deceive, under the Covert of Truth, 
Thov it muſt be confeſſed, that all forts of equi- 
vocal Works Viet ſufficient Matter or _— Pur- 
poſes. 
1 There are many Caſes alſo, wherein an equivo- 
cal Word is uſed, for the ſake of Decency, to cover 
a ful Idea: For the moſt chafte and medeſt, and 
well bred Perſons, having ſometimes a Neceflity 
to ſpeak of the Things of Nature, convey their 


Ideas in the moſt inoffenſive Language by this 
Means. And indeed, the mere Poverty of all 


Languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivoral 
Mord, upon many Occaſions, as the common 


Writings of Men, and even the Holy Book of 


God ſufficiently manifeſt. 


24ly, Equivocal Words are uſually diftinguiſh- 


ed, according to their Original, into ſuch, whoſe 


various Senſes ariſe from mere Cbunce or Actinient, | 


and ſuch as are made equivocal by De/ign'; as ehe 


Word Bear ſignifies a-/haggy Beaſt, and it ſignifies 
alſo to bear or carry a Burden this ſeems to be 


the mere Effect of Chance: But if 1 call my Dog, 


Hear, becaufe he is ſhaggy, or call one ot the 
Northern Conſtellations by that Name, from a fan- 
cied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of that 
Animal, then it is by De/ign tire the ee is 
made " further equivocal, | 5 
ut 
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But becauſe I think this common Account of 


. the Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is: too 


ſlight.and imperfect, I ſhall reſerve this Subject to 
be. treated of by wel, and procend to the bird 
Dipiſion. 

- galys Ammbiguege;: or equivocal Words, are 


| ſuch as are ſometimes taken in a large and general 


Senſe, and ſometimes in à Senſe more firift and li. 
miled, and have different Ideas affixed to them ac- 
cordingly. Religion, or Virtue, taken in a large 
Senfe, includes both our Duty to God and our Neigb- 


bout ; but in a more ſtrict, limited and proper 


Senſe, Virtue ſigniſies our Duty towards Mer, and 


Religion our Duty io God. Virtue may yet be taken 


in the ſtricteſt Senſe, and then it ſignifies Power 
or Courage, which is the Senſe of it in ſome Places 


of the New Teſtament. So Grace, taken in a 


large Senſe, means the Faverr of (rod, and all the 


ſpiritual Bleſſings that proceed from it, (which is 


a frequent Senſe of it in the Bible) hut in a limited 
Senſe it ſignifies: the Habit of Ilolincſi wrought in 


us by Divine Fayour, or a complex Idea of the 
| Chriftian: Virtues. It may be alſo taken in the 
ſtricteſt Seoſe ] and thus it lignifics any Angle 


Chriſtian Vwtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. , 7. where it is 


uſed for Liberality. So a City, in a ſtrict and pro- 


per Senſe, means the Houſes inclojed within abe 
Malls; in a larger Senſe, it ann er 0 all the 
2 .. 

This larger and firiter Senſe af a Word i is of 
in almoſt all the Sciences, as well as in Theology, 
and in common Lite. The Ward. Geography, 


taken in a fri? Senſe, ſignifies the Knowledge of 
the Circles of the earthly Globe, and the Situation 


of the various Parts of the Earth ; when it is taken 
in a lille larger Senſe, it includes the Knowli 


it 
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it . to the various Cuſtoms, Habits, and 
Governments of Nations. When an Aſtronomer 


uſes the Word Ster in its proper and {tri Senſe, 
it is applied only to the fixed Stars, but 1 in a large 
Senſe it includes the Planets alſo. 

This equivocal Senſe of Words belongs alſo: to 


many proper Names: So Aſia, taken in the largeſt 


Senfe, is one Quarter of the World; in a. more | 
Iimired Senfe-ir ſignifies Natolia, or the leſſer Mia; 
but in the ſtricteſt Senſe it means no more than one 
little Province of Natalia, where ſtood the Cities 
of Epbeſus, Smyrna, Sardis, Sc. And this is the 
molt frequent Senſe! of it in the New Teſtament. 


Flanders and Holland, in a ſtrict Senſe, are but two 


fingle Provinces among the ſeventeen, but in a large 


Senſe * includes ſeven of n and Flanders 


be 
There are alſd me very common and little 
Words in all Languages, that are uſed in a more 


. extenſive, or more limited Senſe; ſuch as all, every, 


whatſoever, Sc. When the. Apoſtle ſays, all Men 
bave finned, and all Men muſt die, all is taken in 
its moſt univerſal and extenſive Senſe, including 
all Mantind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
Prayer to be made for all Men, it appears by the 
following Verſes, that he reſtrains the Word all to 
ſignify chiefly a Ranks and Degrees of Men, 1 
Tim. ii. . Bur when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all 
Men in all Things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all is 


exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than 


that he pleaſed al! thoſe Men whom he converſed 

with in all Things that were lawful. | 
Abh., Equivocal Words are, in the fourth Place, 

diſtinguiſhed by their literal or figurative Senſe. 


| Words are uſed in a proper or literal Senſe, when 


they are deſigned to ſignify thoſe Ideas for which 


pad were originally made, or to which they are 


primarily 
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primarily and generally annexed; but they are uſed 
in a figurative or tropical Senſe, when they are 
made to ſignify ſome Things, which only bear 
either a Reference or a Reſemblance to the primary 
Ideas of them. So when two Princes contend by 
their Armies, we ſay they are at War, in a proper 
Senſe 3 but when we ſay there is a War betwixt 
the Winds and the Haves in a Storm, this is called 
figurative, and the peculiar Figure is a Metaphor. 
So when the Scripture ſays, K:cbes make themſelves 
Wings, and fiy away as an Eagle toward Heaven, 
the Wines and the Flight of the Eagle are proper 
Expreſſions; but when Flight and Wings are ap- 
- plied to Riches, it is only by way of Figure: and 
Metapbor. So when a Man is ſaid to repent, or 
laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken; but when 
God is ſaid to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, Gr. 
theſe are all figurative Expreſſions, borrowed from 
a Reſemblance to Mankind. And when the 
Words Job or Eſtbher are uſed to ſignify thoſe very 
Perſons, it is the literal Senſe. of them; but when 
they ſignify thoſe two Books of Scripture, this is a 
figurative Senſe. The Names of Horace, Juvenal, 
and Milton, are uſed in the ſame manner, either 
for Boots or Men. 06,0008 464 2.6; ee 
When a Word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular Idea or Object, is attributed. to ſeveral 
other Objects, not ſo much by way of Re/emblance, 
but rather on the account of ſome evident Reference 
or Relation to the original Idea, this is ſometimes 
peculiarly called an analogical Word; ſo a ſound 
or healthy Pulſe; a ſound Digeſtion; ſound Sleep 
are all ſo called, with Reference to a ſound and 
healthy Conſtitution; but if you ſpeak of ſound 
Doctrine, or ſound Speech, this is by way of Reſem- 
hiance to Health; and the Words are metaptorical : 
Yet many Times Analogy and Metaphor are uſed 
rin 3 | | pro- 
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ay in the fame Senſe, and not diſtin- 
ae. bi 

Here note, IT hat the: Deſign: of ee 
Language, and Figures of Speech, is not merely to 
repreſent our Ideas, but to repreſent them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; and tho“! 
they often make a deeper Impreſſion on the Mind 
of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead him into a 
M.iſtake, if they are uſed at improper Times and 
Places. Therefore, where the Deſign of the 
Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, to inflru#, 
and to lead into the Knowledge of naked Truth, 
he ought, for the moſt Part to v uſe plain and proper - 
Words, if the Language affords them, and not to 
deal much in igurative Speech. But this ſort of 
Terms is uſed very profitably by Poets and Orators, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to move, and perſuade, and 
work on the -Patſions, as well as on the Under- 
ſanding. Figures are alſo. happily employed in 
proverbia] moral Sayings by the.gwi/eft and the het 
of Men, to impreſs them deaper on the Memory 
by ſenſible Images ; and they are often uſed for 

then valuable Purpoſes in the ſacred Writings. 
Stb, I might adjoin another ſart - of 3 | 
Wards: z as there are ſome which have a different 
Meaning in common. Language, from what —— 
have in the Sciences; the Hes the 
receiving any Action in a large philoſophical Senſe ; 
in a more limited -philoſophicat Senſe, it —— 
ay of the Afetians af buman Mature, as J 
Sear, Joy, Sorrow, Ac. But the common Peopic | 
confine it only to Auger: So the Word Simple, 
Philoſophically, Ggnifies Single, but vulgarly 1 
uſod for Ali. i | 
-6tbly, Other equivocal Words are uſed Per 
times in an @olute Senſe, as when God is called 

ee — allows of no Defect; and ſome- 
| | times 
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times in a comparative Senſe, as good Men are 
oftentimes called pe, fed in Scripture, in Compari- 
ſon of thoſe who are much inferior to them in 
Knowledge or Holineſs: But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this Subject 8 en ; 


eee 


e 7. vil. 
The Origin or Cauſes of equi vocal N ords . | 


Now. that we may become more ſkilful in 

guarding ourſelves and others againſt the 
Danger of Miſtakes which may ariſe from eguivs- 
cal Words, it may not be amjſs to conclude this 


Chapter with a ſhort Account of the various Ways 


of Means whereby a Word changes its Significa- 
tion, or acquires any new Senſe, and thus becomes 


e eſpocially if it keeps its old Senſe alſo. 


Mere Cbance ſometimss gives the fame Word 


5 difierent Senſes; as the Word Liebt ſigniſies a 


Body that is not heavy ; and it alto fignifies the 


Affe of Sun-beams, or the Medium whereby we 


fee Objects: This is merely accidental, for there 
ſeems to be no Connection between theſe two Sen- 
ſes, not any Reaſon for them. 

2. Error and Miſtake is- another Groxfion af 


giving various Senfes to the ſame Word; as when 


different Perſons read the Names of Prieſt, Br/hop, 
Church, Eafter, Sc. in the New Teſtament, they 
affix different Ideas to them, for want ef Acquaint- 


ance with the true Meaning of the ſacred Writer; 


though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe various Senſes, 
which might ariſe at firſt from honeſt Miſtake, 
may be culpably ſupported and propagated by In- 
tert, Ambition, Pre _ and a Pariy- Spirit on 


3. Time : 


68 LOGIC: Or, Part J. 
3. Time and Cuſtom alters the Ann of 
Words. Knave heretofore ſignified a diligent Ser- 
vant (Gnavus ;) and a Villain was an under Tenant 
to the Lord of the Manor (Villicus; ) but now both 
theſe Words carry an Idea of Wickedneſs and Re- 
proach with them. A Ballad once ſignified a ſo- 
lemn and ſacred Song, as well as one that is tri - 
vial, when Solomon's Song was called the Ballad of 
Ballads; but now it is applied to nothing but 
trifling Verſe, or comical Subjects. 
4. Words change their Senſe by Figures and 
Metaphors, which are derived from ſome real Ana- 
togy-or Reſemblance between ſeveral Things; as 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, it 
ſigniſies only, that the Owner may as eaſily loſe 
them, as he would loſe a Bird who flew- wy; with 
Wings. 5 

And 1 think, under this Head we may ink 
thoſe Words, which ſignify different Ideas, by a 
ſort of an unaccountable far-fetcht Analogy, or 
- diſtant Reſemblance, that Fancy has introduced 
between one Thing and another; as when we ſay, 
the Meat is green when it is half-roafted : We 
ſpeak of airing Linen by the Fire, when we mean 
arying or warming it : We call for round Coals for 
the Chimney, when we mean large ſquare ones: 
And we talk of the Ving of a Rabbet, when we 
mean the Fore-leg: The true Reaſon of theſe _ 
pellations we leave to the Criticks. 

5. Words alſo change their Senſe by the "ſpecial | 
Occaſion of uſing them, the peculiar Manner of 
Pronunciation, the $»1nd of the Voice, the Motion 
of rhe Face, or Geſtures of the Body; fo when an 
angry Maſter ſays to his Servant, it is bravely done! 
or you are @ fine Gentleman ! he means juſt the con- 
trary; namely, it is very ill done; you are a ſorry 
Fellow : 228 is one Way of giving a ſevere Re- 
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proach, for the Words are me ** way of 4 


caſm, or Irony. 
6. Words are applied: to various Senſes, by new 


5 Ideas appearing, or ariſing faſter than new Words 
are framed. So when Gunpowder was found out, 


the Word Poder, which before ſignified only 
Dust, was made then to ſignify that Mixture or 
Compoſition of Nitre, Charcoal, Sc. And the 
Name Canon, which before ſignified a Law or a 
Rule, is now alſo. given to-a great Gun, which 
gives Laws to Nations. So Footboys, who had 
frequently the common Name of Fact given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
Maſter's Boots; but when Inftruments were in- 
vented for both thoſe Services, they were both 
called Facts, though one was of Iron, the other 


| | a Wood, and very different in their Form. 


. Words alter their Significations according to 
the Laeas of the various Perſons, Sects, or Parlies, 
who uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when 
a Papiſt uſes the Word Hereticks, he generally 
means the Proteſtants; when a Proteſtant uſes the 


Word, he means any Perſons who were wil fully 


(and perhaps contentiouſly) obſtinate in fundamental 
Errors. When a Jew ſpeaks of the tue Religion, 


he means the Inſtitutions of Moſes; when a Turk 


mentions it, he intends the Doctrine of Mabomet ; 
but when a Chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns 
to ſignify Chriſtianity, or the Truths and Precepts 
of the Goſpel. 
8. Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Book, Writing, or Diſcourſe in which 
they ſtand. So in a Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot 
ſignifies that Member in the Body of Man: But in 
a Book of Geometry or Menſuration, it eie 
twelve Inches. | 
If I had room to exemplify molt of theſe Parti- 
culars in one ſingle Word, I know not where to 
Re br chooſe 


| 
| 
[ 
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chooſe a fitter than the vu Sound, which ſeems, 
as it were by Chance, to ſignify three diſtinct Ideas, 
namely, Healthy, (from. Sanus) as a found Body; 
Noiſe, (from Sonus) as a fbrill Sound; and to 
ſound the Sea (perhaps from the French Sonde, a 

Probe, or an Inſtrument to find the Depth of 


Water.) From theſe three, which I may call ori- 


ginal Senſes, various derivative Senſes ariſe; as 
found Sleep, found Lungs, ſound Wind and Limb, 
a ſound Heart, a ſound Mind, ſound Docrins, a 


Man. Divine, found Reaſon, a ſound Caſt, found = 


Timber, 2 ſound Reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to 


ſound one's Meaning or Inclinatian, and a Sound or 


narrow Sea; turn theſe all into Latin, and the 


Variety will appear plain. 


1 confeſs, ſome few of theſe which 1 have men- 


tioned as the different Springs of equivocal Words, 


may be reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame Origi- 
nal: But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may 


be other Ways beſides — whereby a Word 


comes to extend its Signification, to include vari- 
ous Ideas, and become eguivocal. And though it 


is the Buſineſs of a Grammarian to purſue theſe 


Remarks with more Variety and Particularity, 
yet it is alſo the Work of a Logician 2 K Notice 
of theſe Things, leſt Darkneſs, Confuſion, and 
Perplexity, be brought into our Conceptions by 
the means of Words, and thence our Judgments 


and Reojonings become erroneous. 
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of Ideas; acquaint yourſelves with 


Things "oO and modern; Things natural, civil 


and religious; Things domeſtick and national; 
Things of your native Land, and of foreign Cong. 
tries; Things preſent, paſt and future; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelves ; ; 
learn animal Nature, and the Workeings of your 
own Spirits. 

Such a general Ac uaintance with Things will 


be of very great Advantage. 


The rf Boche of it is this; it wilt aſt the 


Uſe of Reaſon in all its following O . it 


will teach you to. 8 of Things aright, to argue 


5 7 and” to 'methodtſe your Thov hts with Aecu- 


When you ſhall find ſeveral Things'akin to 
cally other, and ſeveral different from each other, 
agreeing in ſome Part of their Idea, and difagreting 
in other Parts, you will range your Ideas in better 
order; you will be mofk eaflly led into a diſtinct 
Knowledge o of Things, and will obtaln l rich Store 
90 Proper Thoughts and Arguments ow all Occa- 
jons. 2 44TH). hem 5 V 

Lou will tell me perbaps, that you fefigh the 
Study of the Tat or Divinity; and what Good 
can Natural Philoſophy or M2thematicks do you, or 
any other Science, not qitectiy ſubordinate to your 


chief Deſign? But let it be conſidered, that all 


Sciences have a ſort of mutual Chonedion'; and 
Knowledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to reaſon and 
Judge better concerning * particular Subject. I 

F have 
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have known a Judge upon the Bench betray his 
Ignorance, and appear à little confuſed in his Sen- 
timents about a Caſe of ſuſpected Murder brought 
before him, for want of ſome Acquaintance with 


animu Naluie and Philoſophy. oo 
Another Benefit of it is this; ſuch à large and 
gee Acquaintance with Things will ſecure you 
from perpetual Admirations and Surprizes, and guard 
you againſt that Weakneſs of ignorant Perſons, 
who have never ſeen any thing peng e Con- 
| fines of their own Dwelling, and therefore they 
wonder at almoſt every Thing they ſee ; every 
Thing beyond the Smoke of their own Chirhney, 
and the Reach of their own Windows, is new and 
ſtrange to them. n DER 
A third Benefit of ſuch an univerſal Acquaint- 
ance with Things, is this; it will keep you from 
being too poſitive and dogmatical, from an Excels 
of Credulity and Unbelief, that is, a Readineſs to 
believe, or to deny every thing at firſt Hearing; 
when you ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and 
uncommon Things, which often ſeemed incredi- 
ble, are found to be true; and Things very com- 
monly received as true, have been found falſe. _ 
The Way of attaining ſuch an extenſive T e 0 
Aeas, is, with Diligence to apply yourſelf to read 
the beſt Books; converſe with the moſt knowing 
and the wiſeſt of Men, and endeavour to improve 
by every Perſon in whoſe Company you are; ſuffer 
no Hour to paſs away in a lazy Idleneſs, an im- 
pertinent Chattering, or uſeleſs Trifles: Viſit other 
Cities and Countries when you have ſeen your own, 
under the Care of one who can teach you to profit 
by er and to make wiſe Ohſer vations 
Indulge a juſt Curioſity in ſeeing the Wonders 


Art and Nature; ſearch into Things yourſelves, as ; 
well as learn them from others; be acquainted _ 
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Men as well as Books; learn all Things as much 


as you can at firſt Hand; and let as many of your 


Ideas as poſſible be the reſentations of Things, 
and not merely the 12292 


ntations af other Mens 
Ideas: Thus your Soul, like ſome noble Building, 


mall be richly furniſhed with original een 
od not with mere Copies, 


Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper Methods to rea 


that Treaſure of Ideas which yau have acquired z, for 


the Mind. is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs 


ſome Pains and Labour be taken to fix them upon 


.the Memary, 

And more eſpecially let thoſe Ideas be laid up 
and preſerved with the greateſt Care, which are 
— directly ſuited, either to your eternal Welfare, 


as a Cxriſtian, or to your particular Sialian and 
Profaſſien in this Life; for though the former 
Rule recommends an univerſal Acquaintance with 
Things, yet it is but a more general and ſuperficial 
Knowledge that is required or expected of any Man, 


in Things which are utterly foreign to his own Bu- 
ſineſs; but it is neceſſary you ſhould have a more 
particular and accurate Acquaintance. with tbhoſe 
Things that refer to your peculiar Province and 


Duty in this Life, or your Happineſs in another. | 


There are ſome Perſons who never arrive at any 


deep, ſalid, or valuable Knowledge. i a any Sci- 
e 


ence, or any Buſineſs of Life, beca they are 


perpetually fluttering over the Surface of erich 
4 


in a curious and wandering Search of infinite 


riety; ever hearing, . reading. or a after 
ſomething new, but impatient of 1 
lay up and preſerve the Ideas they have gained: 


ur to 


Their Souls may be compared to a  Looking-Glaſs, | 
that vhereſoe ver you turn it, it receives the 1g ages 
hag all Objects, but retains none. 


F 2 = or 


4+. *  L O'G KC.K:. Or, Part I. 
In order to preſcrve your Treaſure of Ideas, and 
the Knowledge you have gained, purſue theſe 
| Advices, eſpecially in your younger Tears. 
1. Recollect every Day the Things you have ſeen, 
or heard, or read, which may have made any 
Addition to your Underſtanding : Read the Writ- 
ings of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews: Be not fond of haſtening to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have well fixed and 
eſtabliſhed in your Minds what was uſeful in the 
laſt: Make uſe of your Memory i 1n this manner, 


and you will ſenſibly experience a gradual Improve- 
ment of it, while you take Care not to load it to 


Exceſs. 


2. Talk over the Things which you V have: * 


Beard, or learnt, with ſome proper Acquaintance; 
this will make a freſh Impreſſion upon your Me- 
mory; and if you have no Fellow- Student at 
hand, none of equal Rank with yourſelves, tell 
it over to any of your Acquaintance, where you 
can do it with Propriety and Decency 3 and whe⸗- 
e they learn any Thing by it or no, your own 

yp ory of it will be'an Improvement to your- 
ſelf? 


And this Practice alſo will furniſh you with a 


Variety of Words and copious Language, to ex- 


Preſs your Thoughts upon all Occaſions. 
Commit to Writing ſome of the moſt con- 


ſiderable Improvements which you daily make, at 
leaſt ſuch Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vaniſhed and loſt. 
And here 1 think Mr. Locke*s Method of Adver- 
{aria, or Commin- Places, which he deſcribes in the 
End of the firſt Volume of his Poſthumous Works, 
is the beſt; uſing no learned Method at all, ſet- 
ting down Things as they occur, leaving a diſ- 


tinct Page for each WY. and making an 1 roo 5 
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At the End of every Week, or Month, or 


Year, you may review your Remarks for theſe 
Reaſons : Firſt, !o judge of your own Improvement, 
when you ſhall find that many of * younger 
Collections are either weak and trifling; or if they 
are juſt and proper, yet they are grown now ſo 
familiar to you, that you will thereby ſee your o] 
Advancement in Knowledge. And in the next 
Place, what Remarks you find there worthy of 
your riper Obſervation, you may note them with 


a marginal Star, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as 


being worthy of your ſecond Year's Revi iew, when 


the others are neglected. 
To, ſhorten ſomething of this Labour, if the 
Books which you read are your own, mark with a 


Pen, or Pencil, the molt conſiderable Things in 


them which you deſire to remember. Thus you 
may read that Book the ſecond Time over with 


half the Trouble, by your Eye running over the 
| Paragraphs which, your Pencil has noted. It is 
but a very weak Objection againſt this Practice to 


ſay, I Hall ſpoil my Book; tor 1 perſuade myſelf, 
that you did not buy it as a Bookſeller, to lell it 


again for Gain, but as a Scholar, to improve your 


Mind by it; and if the Mind be improved, your 


Advantage is abundant, though your Book yields 


leſs Maney to your Executors, * 


Direct. III. As you proceed both in Ber and 


in Life, make a wiſe Obſervation what are the Ideas, 


vo the Diſcourſes and the Parts of Knowledge that 


. e have 


Note, This Advice of auriting, marking, and reviewing 


your Marks, refers chiefly to thoſe occa/fional Notions you meet 
with either in Reading or in Converſation : But when yoo are 
direetly and profeſſedly purſuing any Subject of Knowledge in a 


good Syſtem in your younger Years, the Sy/em itſelf is your 


Common: place- boo, and mult be intirely reviewed. The izme 
may be ſaid concerning any Treatiſe which cloſely, ſuccinctly, 


aud accurately handles any particular Theme, 
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have been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others, In 


our younger Years, while we are furniſhing our 


Minds with a Treaſure of Ideas, our Experience is 
but ſmall, and our Judgment weak; it is therefore 


impoſſible at that Age to determine aright con- 


cerning the real Advantage and Uſefulneſs of many 


Things we learn. But when Age and Experience 


have matured your Judgment, then you will gra- 
dually drop the more «/zle/s Part of your younger 
Furniture, and be more ſolicitous to retain that 
which is moſt neceſſary for your Welfare in this 
Life, or a better. Hereby you will come to make 
the ſame Complaint that almoſt every learned Man 
has done after long Experience in Study, and in 
the Affairs of human Life and Religion: Alas! 
bow many Hours, and Days, and Months, bave 1 
loſt in purſuing ſome Paris of Learning, and in 
reading ſome Authors, which have turned to no other 
Acconnt, but to inform me that they were not worth 
my Labour and Purſuit | Happy the Man who 
has a wiſe Tutor to conduct him through all the 


Sciences in the firſt Years of his Study; and who 
has a prudent Friend always at hand to point out 


to him, from Experience, how much of every 
Science is worth his Purſuit! And happy the Stu- 


dent that is ſo wiſe as to follow ſuch Advice! 


Direct IV. Learn io acquire 4 Government over 


pour Ideas and your Thoughts, that they may come 


toben they are called, and depart when they are bid- 


den. There are ſome Thoughts that riſe and in- 


trude upon us while we ſhun them ; there are others 
that fly from us, when we would hold and fix 
chem poco! :;: „ N . 

If the Ideas which you would willingly make the 


Matter of your preſent Meditation are ready to fly 
from ou, you muſt be obſtinate in the P urſuit of 
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dull and improper Seaſon. 
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them by an Habit of fixed Meditation; you muſt 


p keep your Soul to the Work, when it is ready to 


ſtart aſide every Moment, unleſs you will aban- 
don yourſelfto be a Slave to every wild Imagina- 
tion. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and 
a ſhameful Thing, that every Trifle that comes 
acroſs the Senſes or Fancy ſhould divert us, that 
a buzzing Fly ſhould teaze our Spirits, and ſcatter | 
our beſt Ideas: But we muſt learn to be deaf to 
and regardleſs of other Things, beſides that which 
we make the preſent Subject of our Meditation : 
And in order to help a wandering and fickle Hu- 


mour, it is uſeful to have a Book or Paper in our 


Hands, which has fome proper Hints of the Sub- 
ject that we. deſign to purſue. We muſt be reſo- 


lute and laborious, and ſometimes conflict with 
ourſelves, if we would be wiſe and learned. 


Yet I would not be too fevere in this Ryle : It 


.mpſt be confeſſed, there are Senſons when the Mind, 
or rather the Brain, is over. tired or jaded with Study 
or Thinking; or upon ſome other Accounts ani- 
mal Nature may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to 
aſſiſt the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Seaſons 


(provided that they return not too often) it is bet- 
ter ſometimes to yield to the preſent Indiſpoſition; 
for if Nature inti ly reſiſt, nothing can be done to 


Pg 


the Purpoſe, at leaſt in that Subje& or Science. 
Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf up 


3 — 


to ſome Hours of Leiſure and Recreation, or uſeful 
 Jdleneſs; or if not, then turn your Thoughts to 


ſome other alluring Subject, and pore: no longer 
upon the ir}, till ſome brighter or more favour- 
able Moments ariſe. A Student ſhall do more in 


one Hour, when all Thipgs concur to invite him 


to any ſpecial Study, than in four Hours, at a 


F 4 | I would 


* 
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I would allo give the ſame Advice, if ſome vain, 
or woribleſs, or focliſh Jaca, will croud itſelf into 
your Thoughts; and if you find that all your 
Labour and Wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from 
it, then divert the Importunity of that which of- 
fends you by turning your Thoughts to ſome en- 
tertaining Subject, that may amuſe a little, and 
draw you off from the troubleſome and impoſing 
Gueſt; and many a Time alſo in ſuch a Caſe, 
when the. impertinent and intruding Ideas would 
divert from preſent Duty, Devoticn. and Prayer 
have been very ſucceſsful ro overcome ſuch obſti- 
| _ Troublers of the Peace and Profit of the 
R 
If the mere 6 and Temper be too vola- 
tile, fickic and wand:ring, ſuch Perſons ought in 
. a. more eſpecial Manner to apply themſelves to 
mathematical Learning, and to begin their Studies 
with Arithmetick and Geometry ; wherein new 
Truths continually ariſing to the Mind, out of the 
plaineſt and eaſieſt Principles, will allure the 
Thoughts with incredible Pleaſure in the Purſuit : 
This will give the Student ſuch a delightful Tafte 
of Reaſoning, as will fix his Attention to the ſin- 
gle Subject which he purſues, and by degrees will 
| cure the habitual Levity of his Spirit: But let him 
not indulge and purſue theſe ſo far, as to neglect 
the e Studies of * deſigned Profeſſion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Special Rules to 1 our Conceptions of Things. 


Great Part of ha has been already written, 
is deſigned to lay a Foundation for thoſe Rules, 
which may guide and regulate our Conceptions of 
Things; this is our main Buſineſs and Deſign in 
the firſt Part of Lagick. Now if we can but di- 
rect our Thoughts to a juſt and happy Manner in 
forming our Ideas of Things, the other Operations 
of the Mind will not ſo eafily be perverted ; becauſe 
moſt of our Errors in Judgment, and the Weak- 
1 neſs, Fallacy and Miſtake of our Argumentation, 
0 proceed from the Darkneſs, Confuſion,” Defect, 
or ſome other Irregularity in our Conceptions. 
The Rules to aſſiſt and direct our e 
are n! ; 25 


14 Conceive of Things clearly and 4 Pinay in 

their own Natures. _ 

2, Conceive of Things compltely in all cheir 

ar, 

3. Conceive of Things eee in all 
their Properties and Relations. 

4. Conceive of Things extenſively in all thetr 
Kinds. 

5+ Conceive of Things orderly, or in a proper 
Met bod. 
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4.$ ECT I 
07 gaining clear and diſtinti Ideas." 2851 


'F H E firſt Rule is this, Seek after a clear and 
diſtinꝭ Conception of T; bings 45 they are in their 
own Nature, and do not content yourſelves with ob- 
ſcure and yes Ideas, owe clearer are to be 
attained. 

E- There are ſome Thing 8 Ee ee whereof diſtin 
Ideas are ſcarce — they ſeem to ſurpaſs the 
Capacity of the Underſtanding in our preſent State 
ſuch are the Notions of Eternal, Immenſe, Tufinite, 

whether this Infinity be applied to Number, as an 

infinite Multitude ; to Quanlity, as infinite Length, 
or Breadth; to Powers and Perfections, as Strength, 
Wiſdom, or Goodneſs. infinite, Cc. Though 
Mathematicians in their Way demonſtrate ſeveral 
Things in the Docttine of Inſinites, yet there are 
ſtill ſome inſolvable Difficulties that attend the Ideas 
of Infinity, when it is applied to Mind or Body ; 
and while it is in Reality but an Idea ever groming, 
wie cannot have ſo clear and diftin& a Conception 

of it as to ſecure us from Miſtakes j in ſome of our 
Reaſonings about it. 

Ibere are many other T wachen belong to the 
material World, wherein the ſharpeſt Philefo hers 
have never yet arrived at clear and diſtinct Ideas; 

ſuch as the particular Shape, Situation, Contexture, 
and Motion of the ſmall Particles of Minerals, Me- 
zals, Plants, Sc. whereby their very Natures and 
Effences are diſtinguiſhed from each other, Nor 
have we either Senſes or Inſtruments ſufficiently 
nice and accurate to find them out. There are- 
other Things in the World of Spirits as 2 | 
2 eas 
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Ideas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as their 


Union with animal Nature, the Way of their afting 
on material Beings, and their Converſe with each 


other. And though it is a laudable Ambition to 
| ſearch what may be known of theſe Matters, yet 


it is a vaſt Hindrance to the Enrichment of our 
Underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our 
Time and Pains among Ixſinites and Unſearchables, 
and thoſe Things for the Inveſtigation whereof we 
are not furniſhed with proper Faculties in the pre- 


ſent State. It is therefore of great Service to the 
true Improvement of the Mind, to nga well 


between Knowables and Dr 


As far as Things are knowable by us, it is of 


excellent Uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and 
Aiſtintt Ideas. Now among many other Occaſions 
of the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our Minds, there 

are theſe two things which moſt remarkably bring 


Con fuſon into our Ideas. 
1. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 


of Things ſo far connected with the Ideas of Words, 


that we often miſtake Words for Things, we min- 
gle and confound one with the other.. 

2. From our youngeſt Vears we have been ever 
ready to conſider Things not ſo much in their own 
Natures, as in their various Reſpects 10 ourſelves, 

and chiefly to our Senſes; and we have alſo joined 
and mingled the Ideas of ſome Things, with many 
other Ideas, to which _ were not 7115 in their 
on Natures. 

In order therefore to: a clear and An Kanye 
ledg e of Things, we muſt unclothe them of all 


| theſe Relations and Mixtures, that we may contern- | 
Plate them naked, and in their own Natures, and 
diſtinguiſh the Subject that we have in View from 


Fo all other Subjects whatſoever: Now to perform this 


well, we muit here conſider the Defintion of Words, 
SECT 


-and the Definition of Things. 


it is tha. inviſible Matter which 25 all Places near 
the. 
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SECT. II. 
Of the Dafnition of Mords or Names. 


JF we could conceive of Things as 88 and 
unbodied Spirits do, without involving them 


in thoſe Clouds which Words and Language throw 
upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of fuch 


Miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in the 
preſent State; and indeed it would be of unknown 


Advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves to form Ideas 


of Things without Words, that we might know 
them in their 9wn proper Natures. But fince we 
mult uſe Hords, both to learn and to communicate 
molt of our Notions, we ſhould do it with juſt 
Rules of Caution. I have already declared in 


part, how often and by what means our Words 


become the Occaſions of Errors in our Conceptions 
of Things. To remedy ſuch Inconveniences, we 
muſt get an exact Definition of the Words we make 
ufe of, that is, we mult determine preciſely the 
Senſe of our Words, which 1 Is called the tos 


of the Name. 


Nowa Definition of the Name being only: 4 De. 
claration in what Senſe the Word is uſed, or what 
Idea or Object we mean by it, this may be ex- 
preſſed by any one or more of the Properties, 
Effect; or Circumſtances of that Object which do 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other Objects: As 
if I were to tell what I mean by the Word Air, I 
may ſay, it is that thin Matter which we breathe in 
and breathe-out continually ; or it is that fluid Body 
in which the Birds fly a little above the Earth , or 
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the Earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the 


Globe of Earth and Water. So if I would tell 
what I mean by Light, I would ſay it is that Me- 
dium whereby we ſee the Colours and Shapes of 
Things; or it is that which diſtinguiſhes the Day 
from the Night. If I were aſked what I mean by 
| Religion, I would anſwer, it is a Collection of all 


our Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited 


Senſe; but if taken i in a large Senſe, it is a Collec- 
tion f all our Duties both to God. and Man. Theſe 
are called the Definitions. of the Name. 
Note, In defining the Name there is no Neceſ- 
8 ſity. that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate 
. Effence or Nature of the Thing; for any manner 
of Deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint 
another Perſon what we mean by ſuch a Word, is 
a ſufficient Definition for the Name. And. on this 
Account a ſynonymous Word, or a.mere Negation 
of abe, contrary, a, Trapſlation of the Ward into ano- 
ther Tongue, or a rammalical Explication of i it, 
is ſometimes ſuffcient for this. Purpaſe; as if ane 


would know what I mean by a Sphere, I tell him 


it is a Globe ; if he aſk. what is a 7 riangle, it is that 
which. has three: Auglesz. or an Oval is that which 


has the Shape of an Egg. Dart is that which has 


10 Light; Aſtbma is à D. Heulty of Breathing za 
| Diapboretick Medicine, or a Sudoriſick, is ſome- 
thing that will provoke Sweating .z and an Inſolvent, 
is a Man that cannot. pay bis Debt. 


Since it is the Deſign of Logick, not only to all 
us in Learning but in Teaching alſo, it Is, neceſſary | 


that we ſhould be furniſhed: with ſome particular 
Directions relating to the Defnition.of nee bath 


in a ens wah am e e IE 


eras oe Bayt Bye oh on Sigh"? 


"4 _ 1 1 * * 


s E C 1. 


* - N a 
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i Dire&ions concerning the Definition of Nane, 5 
N W 
H VE a Care of making Uk of 1 mere 

Words, inftead of Ideas, that is, 

| fuch Words as have no Meaning, no Definition 
belonging to them: Do not always imagine 'that 
there are Ideas whereſoever there are Names: For 
though Mankind hath ſo many Millions of Ideas 
more than they have Names, yet fo fooliſh and 
laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome Words 
in mere Waſte, and have 0 Ideas for them; or at 
leaſt, our Ideas are fo exceedingly ſhattered: and 
confuſed, broken and blended, various and un- 
ſettled, that they can ſignify nothing toward the 

| Improvement of the Underſtanding. You will 
| find a great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, if 
| you read the Popifh Schootmen, or the iet 
is Divines. 


Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere Words 
. which have no Ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt 
1 no ſettled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in ſuch 
= Ware, whether you 'are a Learner or a 
[| Teacher; for hereby ſome Perſons have made 
1 chemſelves rich in Words, and learned in their 
[| on Eſteem; whereas in reality, their Under- 
ftandings have been poor, and they knew nothing. 
L | Let me give, for Inſtance, ſome of thoſe Writ- 
| ers or Talkers who deal much in the Words Na- 
= ture, Fate, Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, 
| Life, Fortune, Inſtin®, Sc. and chat even in the 
moſt calm and inſtructive Parts of their Diſcourſe; 
though neither they themſelves nor their Hearers 
I 0 have any ſettled * under thoſe Words; go 
| thus 


_ mu 
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thus they build up their Reaſonings, and infer 
what they pleaſe, with an Ambition of the Name 
of Learning, or of ſublime Elevations in Religion; 

whereas in truth, they do but amuſe themſelves 
and their Admirers with ſwelling Words of Vanity, 


underſtanding neither what they ſay, nor whereof 
they affirm. But this Sort of Talk was reproved of 


old by the two chief Apoſtles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. ii. 18. N 

When Pretenders to Philoſophy or good Senſe 
gtow fond of this Sort of Learning, they dazzle 


And confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the — of the Wiſe. The Epicureans are 
gunty o 


this Fault, when they aſcribe the Forma- 
tion of the World to Chance: The Ariſtotelians, 
when they ſay, Nature ablors a Vacuum: The 
$toics, when t 

to the Gods: And the Gameſters, when they curſe 
their IA. Luck, or hope for the Favours of Fortune. 
Whereas, if they would tell us, that by the Word 
Nature they mean the Properties of any Being, or 
the Order of Things eftabli/hed at the Creation; that 
by the Word Fate, they intend the Decrees of God, 
or the neceſſary Connection and. Influence of ſecond 
Cauſes and Eſfelis; if by the Word Lack or Chance 
they ſignify the abſolute Nægatian of any determi- 
fate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of any ſuth 


Cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe with 


them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their Opi- 
nions. But while they flutter in the ,Dark, and 
make a Noiſe with Words which have no fixed 
Ideas, they talk to the Wind, and can never pro- 


I would make this Matter a little plainer ſtill 
by Inſtances borrowed from the Peripateiick Phi- 
lofophy, which was taught once in all the Schools. 
Ihe Profeſſor fancies he has aſſigned the true Rea- 


ey talk of Fate, which is ſuperior 
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ſon, why all heavy Bodies tend downward, why 
Amber will draw Feathers or $traws, and the Load- 
fone draw Iron, when he tells you, that this is 
done by certain gravitating and attractive Qualities, 
which proceed from the ſubſtantial Forms of thoſe 
various Bodies. He imagines that he has explain- 
ed why the Loadſtone's * North- Pole, ſhall repel tbe 
North, Eyd of a magnetick Needle, and attract the 
South, when he affirms, that this is done by its 
Sympathy. with one End of it, and its Antipathy 
againſt the other End. Whereas in Truth, all 
| theſe, Names of Sympathy, Antipathy, ſubſtantia! 
Farms and Qualities, when they are put for the 
Cauſes, of theſe Effects in, Bodies, are but hard 
Words, which only expreſs a learned and pompous 
Ignorance of the true Cauſe of natural. Appearan- 
ces; and in this Senſe they are mere Words without 
* 
This will evidently appear if one aſks me, why 
a concave, Mirror or convex Glaſs will burn Mood in 
the Sun- beams, or why a Wedge will cleave it? 
And I ſhould tell him, it is by an «ftorious Qua- 
lin in the Mirror or Glaſs, and by a cleaving 
Power in the Wedge, ariſing from a certain un- 
| Known ſubſtantial Form in them, whence they de- 
rive theſe Qralities ; or if he ſhould aſk me, Why 
Clock tri les, and, points to the Hour? and I ſhoull 
ſay, it is by an indicating Form and ſonorifick Nuar 
liiy; whereas I. ought to tell him how the Fon 
beams are collected and united by a Burning Glaſs: ; 
whence the mechanical Force of a Wedge is de- 
Tived, and what are the, Wheels and Frings. the 
Pointer, and Hammer, and Bell, whereby a Clock 
gy Notice of the NE Rs both to, the Eye po 
739 
1 Note, Some Writers call chars the South pole of a Loadſtone 


which attracis the South. end of the Needle; but I chooſe to fol. 
low thoſe ww call i it the North- pole. | 
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the Ear. But theſe vftoriors and cleavinr Pomers, 
ſonorous and indirating Forms and Qualities, do 
either teach the Enquirer nothing at all but what 
be knew before, or they are nere Merds without 
E N V X 
And there is many a Man in the vulgar and in 
the learned Werld, who imagines: himielf deeply 
ſkilled in the Controver/ies of Divinity, whereas, he 
has only furniſhed himſelf with a Parcel of ſche- 
laſtick or myſtick Words, under fome cf which the 
Authors themſelves had no juſt Ideas; and the 
Learner when he hears; or pronounces them, hath 
ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such ſort of Words ſome- 
times have become Matters of immortal Conten- 
tion, as though the Goſpel could not ſtand without 
them; and yet the Zealot perhaps knows little 
more of them than he does of Shibbelelb, or Hig- 
gaion, Selah, Judges xii. 6. Plal. ix. 16. 
Fett here I would lay down this Caution, that 
there are ſeveral Objects of which we have not a 
clear and diſtin& Idea, much leſs an adequate or. 
comprehenſive one, and yer we cannot call the, 
Names of theſe Things, Fords without Ideas; 
* Tt may be obſected here, And what does the modern 
«. Philoſopher, with all his detail of mathematical Numbers, 


« and Diagrams, do more than this toward the Solution of theſe; 
« Piſſiculties? Does he not defcribe Gravity by a certain an- 
FEnoarn Force, whereby Bodies tend downward to tht Cenler? 
« Hath he found the certain and mechanical Reafons of At- 
« traction, Magnetiſm, &c.? L-anfaver, That the Moderns: 
have foand a thouſand Things by applying Mathematicks to 
Natural Philoſophy, which the Ancients were ignorant of; and 
when they uſe any Names of this kind, vg. Gravitation, Al- 

traction, & c. they uſe them only to fignify, that there are ſueh 
Effects and ſuch Cauſes, with a frequent Confeſſion of their 
Ignorance ofthe true Springs of them: They do not pretend to 
make theſe Words ſtand for the real Cauſes of Things, as though 

they thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical Solution of theſe 
Difficulties ; for in this Senſe they will {til be Words avithout 
Ideas, whether in the Mouth of an o/d Philoſopher or a new one. 
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ſuch are the Infiniſy and Eternity of God himſelf, 
the Union of ur own Soul and Body, the Union of 
the divine and buman Natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Operation of the Holy Spirit on the Mind of Man, 
Sc. Thele ought not to be called J/ords without 
| Ideas, for there is ſufficient Evidence for the Real- 
ity and Certainty of the Exiſtence of their Objects; 
though there is ſome Confuſion in our cleareſt 
Conceptions of them; and our Ideas of them, 
though imperfect, are yet ſufficient to converſe 
about them, ſo far as we have Need, and to de- 
termine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own F ich | 
ang Practice. 


Ditect. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the FTP or 
Eſſences of Things always di Fer from one another, 
as. much as their Names do. There are various 
Purpoſes in human Life, for which we put very 
different Names on the ſame Thing, or on Things 
whoſe Natures are near akin; and thereby often- 
times, by making a new nominal Species, we are 
ready to deceive ourſelves with the Idea of another 
real Species of Beings : And thoſe, whoſe Under- 
ſtandings are led away by the mere Sound of 
Words, fancy the Nature of thoſe Things to be 
very different whoſe, Names are lo, and Judge of 
them accordingly. _ | 

I may, borrow a remarkable Taflance, for my 
Purpoſe almoſt out of every Garden, which con- 
tains a Variety of Plants in it. Moſt or all Plants 
agree in this, that they have a Root, a Stalk, 
Leaves, Buds, Bliſums and Seeds ; But the Gar- 
dener ranges them under very different Names, as 
though they were really different Kinds of Beings, 
merely becauſe of the different Uſe and Service 10 
which they are applied by Men: As for Inſtance, 


thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are eaten, ſhall appro- : 
priate, 
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priate the Name of Ro2ts to themſelves; ſuch are 
Carrets, Turnips, Radiſpes, Sc. If the Leaves are 
of chief Uſe to us, then we call them Herbs; as 
Sage, Mm, Thyme: If the Leaves are eaten raw, 
they are termed Sallad; as Lettuce, Purſlain: If 
boiled, they become Pot-herbs; as Spinnage, Col- 
torts; and ſome of thoſe {ame Plants, which are 
Pot-berbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
If the Buds are made our Food, they are called 
Heads, or Tops; fo Cabbage Heads, Heads of 
| Aſparagus and Artichoaks. If the Bloſſom be of 
moſt Importance, we call it a FH wer; ſuch are 
Daijies, Tulips, and Carnations, which are the mere 
Bloſſoms of thoſe Plants. If the Huſ+ or Seeds 
are eaten, they are called the Fruits of the Ground, 
as Peas, Beans, Strawberries, Sc. If any Part 
of the Plant be of known and common Uſe to-us 


in Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as Carduus, 


Scurvy-Graſs , but if we count no Part uſeful, we 
call it a Weed, and throw it out of the Garden; 
and yet perhaps our next Neighbour knows ſome 
valuable Property and Uſe of it; he plants it in his 
Garden, and gives it the Title of an Herb, or a 
Flower; You fee here how ſmall is the real Diſ- 
tinction of theſe ſeveral Plants, conſidered in their 
general Nature as the Jer Vegetables : Yet what 
very different Ideas we vulgarly form concerning 
them, and make different Species of them, chiefly 
_ becauſe of the different Names given them. _ + 
Now when Things are ſet in this clear Light, 
it appears how ridiculous it would be for two 
Perſons to contend, whether Dandelion be an Herb, 
or a Weed; whether it be a Pot-berb or Sallad; 
when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of different Fami- 
lies, this one Plant obtains all theſe Names ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Uſes of it, and the Value 
that is put upon it. 95 92 
BLN G 2 Note 
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Note here, that I find no manner of Fault with. 
the Variety. of Names which are given to ſeveral 
Plants, according to the various Uſes we make of, 

them. But I would not have our Judgments im- 
poſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere zomi- 
ual Species, viz. Herbs, Sallad, and Weeds, be- 
come three really different Species of Beings, on. 
this Account, that they have different Names aud 
Uſes. But I proceed to other Inſtances. 

It has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, when they 
have been angry with any Thing, to add a new ill | 
Name o it, that they may convey thereby a hate- 
ful Idea of it, though the Nature of the Thing till 
abides the ſame. So the Papiſts call the Proteſtants, 
Hereticks : A prophane Perſon calls a Man of Pigty,, 
a Precifian: And in the Times of the Civil War 
in the laſt Century, the Royaliſts called the Par- 
liamentarians, Fanuicks, Roundbeads, and Secta- 
ries. And they in Requital called the Royalifts,, 
Malignants : But the Partizans on each Side were 
really neither better nor worſe for theſe Names. 

It has alſo been a frequent Practice, on the other. 
hand, to put ze favourable Names upon ill Ideas, 
on purpoſe to take off the Odium of them. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe flattering Names and 
Titles, a Man of profuſe Generoſity is but a Spend- 
thrift ; a natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill; a Gallant, 
is an Aaulierer; and a Sp of; Pleaſure is a 


Whore. 


Dire&. III. Take beed of believing the Ware 
and Eſſence of io or more Things to be certainly the 


ſame, becauſe they may have the ſame Name given 


them. This has been an unhappy and fatal Occa- 
fion of a thouſand Miſtakes in the natural, in the 
civil, and in the religious Affairs of Life, both 


amongſt the — * the Learned. I ſhall 
| give 
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give two or three Inſtances, chiefly in the Matters 
of Natural Philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dan- 
gers of this kind relating to Theology, in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe concerning eguivocal Words. 
Our elder Philoſophers have generally made uſe 
of the Word Sour to ſignify that Principle where- 
by a Plant grows, and they called it the vegetative 
Saul ee The Principle of the animal Motion of a 
Brute has been likewiſe called a Soul, and we have 
been taught to name it the % thus Sou) : They 
have alſo. given the Name Soul to that ſuperior 
Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, judges, 
reaſons, Sc. and though they diſtinguiſhed this 
chy the honourable Title of the rational Soul, yet in 
common Diſcourſe and Writing we leave out the 
Words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the Word Soul ſerve for all theſe Principles: 
Thence we are led early into this Imagination, 
that there is @ fort of ſpiritual Being in Plants and in 
Brutes, like that in Men. W hereas if we did but 
abſtract and ſeparate theſe Things from Words, 
and compare the Caule of Grow!:h in a Plant, with 
the Caufe of Reaſoning in Man, (without the 
Word Soul) we thould never think that theſe two 
Principles were at all like one another; nor ſhould 
we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily conclude, 
that Brutes need an intelligent Mind to perform 
their animal Actions. 

Another Inſtance may be the Word LITE, 
which being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Men, and in each of them aſcribed to the Soul, 
has very eaſily betrayed us from our Infancy into 
this Miſtake, ha! the Spirit or Mind, or thiuking 
Principle, in Man, is the Spring of vegetative and 
animal Life io his Body : Whereas it is evident, 
that if the Spirit or thinking Principle of Man 
gave Life to his animal Nature, the Way to ſave 

| = Men 
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Men from dying would not be to uſe Medicines, 
but to perſuade the Spirit to abide in the Body. 
I might derive a third Inſtance from the Word 
Hear, which is uſed to ſignify the Senſation we 


Dade when we are near the Fire, as well as the 
Cauſe of that Senſation, which is in the Fire itſelf; 


and thence we conclude from our Infancy, that 
there is a. ſort of Heat in the Fire reſembling our own 
Senfation, er tbe Heat which we feel: Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing but little Particles of 
Matter; of ſuch particular Shapes, Sizes, Situa- 
tions and Motions, as are fitted to impreſs ſuch 
Motion on our Fleſh or Nerves as excite the Senſe 
of Heat. Now if this Caufe of our Senfation in 
the Fire had been always called by a diſtin Name, 
perhaps we had not been ſo rooted in this Miſtake, 
that the Fire is hot with the ſame ſort of Heat that 
we feel, This will appear with more Evidence, 
when we conſider that we are ſecure from the fame 
Miſtake where there have been two different Names 
allotted to our Senſation, and to the Cauſe of it; 
as, we do not ſay, Pain is in the Fire that burns 
us, or in the Knife that cuts and wounds us; for 
ve call it burning in the Fire, cutting in the Knife, 
and Pain only when it is in our/elves. | 
Numerous Inſtances of this kind might be de- 
rived from the Words ſweet, four, loud, ſhrill, and 
almoſt all the ſen/ible Qualilies, whoſe real Natures | 
we miſtake from our very Infancy, and we are 
ready to ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and 
in the Bodies that cauſe them; partly, becauſe the 
Words which ſignify our own Senſations are ap- 
ee alſo to ſignify thoſe unknown Shapes and 
otions of the little Corpuſcles, which excite and 


_ caufe thoſe Senſations, 5 
Direct. 
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Direct. IV. In Converſation or Reading be diligent 
to. find. out the true Senſe, or diſtini# Idea, which 
the Speaker or Writer affixes to bis Words, and eſpe- 
cially to. thoſe Words which are the chief Subject of 
his Diſcourſe. As far as poſſible take heed: left 
you put more or fewer Ideas into one Word, than 
the Perſon did when he wrote or ſpoke ; and en- 
deavour that your Ideas of every Word may be 
the ſame as his were: Then you will judge better 
of what he ſpeaks gr writes. 

It is for want of this that Men quarrel in the 
Dark; and that there are ſo many Contentions in 
the ſeveral Sciences, and eſpecially in Divinity. 
Multitudes of them ariſe from a Miſtake of the 
true Senſe or complete Meaning in which Words 
are uſed by the Writer or Speaker; and hereby 
ſometimes they ſeem to agree, when they really differ 
in their Sentiments; and ſometimes they ſeem 10 
differ, when they r agree. Let me give an In- 
ſtance of both. | 

When one Man by the Word Church mal un- 
derſtand all that believe in Chriſt; and another by 
the Word Church means only the Church of Rome; 
they may both aſſent to this Propoſition, There 7s 
10 Salvation out of the Church, and yet their inward 
Sentiments may be widely different. 

Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm that Virtue 
added to Faith is fufficient to make a Chriſtian, and 
another ſhall as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, 

they ſeem to differ wry.) in Words, and yet per- 
haps they may both rea 

by the Word Virtue, the Affirmer intends our 
hole Duty to God and Man; and the Denier b 
the Word Viriue means only Courage, or at l 
our Duty toward our Neighbour, without including 
in the Idea of it the Duty which we owe 4 God. 

6G 4 | Many 
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3 ſuch ſort of Contentions as theſe are, if 
traced to their Original, will be found to be mere 
Logomachies, or Strifes and Quarrels about Names 
and Words, and vain Janglings, as the Apoſtle 
calls them in his firſt Letter of Advice to Timothy. 
In order therefore to attain clear and diflinf Meas 
of what we read and hear, we muſt ſearch the Sen ſe 
of Words ; we muſt conſider what is their Original 
and Derivation in our own or foreign Languages; 
what is their common Senſe amoneſt Mankind, or 
in other Authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the 
ſame Country, in the fame Age, about the fame 
Time, and upon the fame Subjects: We muſt 
' confider in what Senſe the fame Author uſes any 
particular Mord or Phraſe, and that when he is 
diſcourſing on the ſame Matter, and eſpecially 
about the ſame Parts or Paragraphs of his Writing : 
We muſt conſider whether the Word be uſed in a 
ſtrict and limited, or in a large and general Senſe ; 
whether in a literal; in a figurative, or in a pro- 
ate Senſe z whether it has any fecondary Idea 
: feen to it beſides the primary or chief Senſe. 
We muſt inquire farther, What is the Scope and 
Deſign of the Writer; and what is the Connection 
of that Sentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
thoſe which follow it. By theſe and other Methods 
we are to ſearch out the Definition of Names, that 
is, the true Senſe and Meaning in Which any Au- 
thor or Speaker uſes any Wort, which may be the 
chief Subject of Diſcourſe, or "may carry 7 bend 
iiderable ae 1 „ 8 


| Direct. V. N ben we comdtienticate o. our „ Modo 10 
others, merely with u Defign to inform and improve 
their Knowledge, let us in the Beginning of our Dif- 

courſe take care to adjuſt the Definition of Names 
aobergforver there is need oe it that is, 70 determine 
plainly 
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plainly what we mean by the chief Words which are 
ahbe Subject of our Diſcourſe; and be ſure always to 
| keep the ſame Ideas, whenſoever e uſe the ſame 
Wards, unleſs we give due Notice of the Change. 
This will have a very large and happy Influence, 
in ſecuring, not only others but ourſelves too from 
Confuſion and Miſtake ; for even Writers and 
Speakers themſelves, for want of due Watchful- 
neſs, are ready to affix different Ideas to their own 
Hards, in different Parts of their Diſcourſes, and 
hereby bring Perplexity into their own Reaſonings, 
and confound their Hearers. 3 otras 
It is by an Obſervation of this Rule that Mathe- 
malicians have fo happily ſecured themſelves, and 
the Sciences which they have profeſſed, from Wrang- 
ling and Controverſy ; becauſe whenſoever in the 
Progreſs of their Treatiſes they have Occaſion to 
__ - ſe a new and unknown Word, they always dene 
it, and tell in what Senſe they ſhall take it; and 
in many of their Writings: you find a Heap of 
Definitions at the very Beginning. Now if the 
Writers of Natural Philoſophy and Morality had 
uſed the ſame Accuracy and Care, they had effec- 
tually ſecluded a Multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs 
Debates out of their ſeveral Provinces: Nor had 
that ſacred Theme of Divinity been perplexed with 
ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor the Church of 
Chriſt been torn to pieces by ſo many Sects and 
Factions, if the Words Grace, Faith, Kighteoufe 
neſs, Repentance, Juſtification, Worſhip, Church, 
Biſhop, Preſoyter, Sc. had been well defined, and 
their Significations adjuſted, as near as poſſible, 
by the Uſe of thoſe Words in the New Teſtament 3 
or at leaſt, if every Writer had told us at firſt in 
What Senſe he would uſe thoſe Words. Wl 


{ 
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Direct. VI. In your own Studies, as well as in. 
the Communication of your Thoughts io others mere- 
ly for their Information, avoid ambiguous and equt- 
vocal Terms as much as paſſible. Do not uſe ſuch 
Words as have two or three Definitions of the Name 
belonging to them, that is, ſuch Words as have 
two or three Senſes, where there is any danger of 
Miſtake. Where your chief Buſineſs is to inform 
the Judgment, and to explain a Matter, rather 
than to perſuade or affect, be not fond of expreſs- 
ing yourſelves in figurative Language, when there 
are any proper Words that ſignify the fame Idea in 
their /zteral Senſe. It is the Ambiguity of Names, 
as we have often ſaid, that brings almoſt infinite 
Confuſion into our Conceptions of Things. 

But where there is a Neceſſity of | uſing an am- 
biguous Word, there let double Care be uſed in 
defining that Word, and declaring in what Senſe 
| you take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguons 

Word ever to come into your Definitions. _ 


Direct. VII. In communicating your Notions, uſe 
every Word as near as poſſible in the ſame Senſe in 
wybich Mankind commonly uſe it; or which Wruers 
that bave gone before you have uſually affixed to it, 
upon Condition that it is free from Ambiguity, Tho? 
Names are in their Original merely arbitrary, yet. 
we ſhould always keep to the eſtabliſhed Meaning 
of them, unleſs great Neceſlity requires the Alter- 
ation; for when any Word has been uſed to ſigni- 
fy an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the Mind 
when the Word is heard or read, rather than any 
new Idea which we may faſten to it. And this is 
one Reaſon why the received Definition of Names 
ſhould be changed as little as poſſible, 


But 
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But I add farther, that though a Word intirely 
new, introduced into a Language, may be affixed 


to what Idea you pleaſe, yet an old Word ought 


never to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed Idea, without 
Juſt and evident Neceſſity, or without preſent or 


previous Notice, leſt we introduce thereby a Li- 


cence for all Manner of pernicious Equivocations 
and Falſhoods; as for Inſtance, when an idle Boy 
who has not ſeen his Book all the Morning, _ 
tell his Maſter that he bas learned bis Leſſon, he 
can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by the 
Word Leſſon he meant his Breakfaſt, and by the 
Word learn he meant eating; ſurely this would be 
conſtrued a downright Lie, and his fancied Wit 
would hardly procure his Pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous Word, which has been 
uſed in different Senſes, we may chooſe what we 


think the moſt proper Senſe, as I have done, p. $6. 


in naming the Poles of the Loadſtone, NR 


South. 
And when a Word has been uſed. 1 in two or 


three Senſes, and has. made a great Inroad for 


Error upon that Account, it.is of good Service to 
drop one or two of thoſe Senſes, and leave it only 


one remaining, and affix the other Senſes or Ideas 


to other Words. So the_ modern. Philoſophers, 
when they treat of the buman Soul, they call it the 
Mind, or Mens bumana, and leave the Word 
Anima, or Soul, to ſignify the Principle of Lift 
and Motion in mere animal Beings. 

The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a Hine 


of this Accuracy and Diſtinction, when. be — bn 


| Brutes and Men, 


Indulſi mundi communis Conditor in. 15 


Tanam Animas; nobis Animum gude. 
Sat. Ix. b. 134. 
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Fraktice would, by Degrees, take away Part of 


\ Ewoeption. There is one Caſe, wherdin fome 
of-theſe laſt Rules concerning the Definition of 
Horads, may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with ; 

and that is, when ſtrong and rooted Prejudice 


| hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, 


and long uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, 
or to unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas; for then it is 


ſometimes much eaſier to lead the World into 


Truth by indulging their Fondneſs for a Phraſe, 
and by aſſigning and applying new Ideas and No- 
tions to their favourite Word; and this is much 
Jafer alſo than to awaken all their Paſſions by re- 
zecting both their old Words, and Phraſes, and 
Notions, and introducing all new at once: There- 
fore we continue to ſay, here is Heat in the Hire, 
#bere is Coldneſs in Ice, rather than invent new 


Mords to expreſs the Powers which are in Fire or 


Lee, to excite the Senſations of Heat or Cold in us. 
For the ſame Reaſon ſome Words and Phraſes 


which are leſs proper, may be continued in Theo- 


Jogy, while People are led into clearer Ideas with 


much more Eaſe and Succeſs, than if an Attempt 


were made to change all their beloved Forms of 

Speech. | 
In other Cakes, theſe logical Direction, ſhould 

generally be obſerved, and different Names affixed 


10 different Ideas. 


Here I cannot but why Occaſion to remark, 
that it is a conſiderable Advantage to any Lan- 
guage to have a Variety of new Words introduced 
into it, that when in Courſe of Time new Ob ets 
and ze Ideas ariſe, there may be new Words and 
Names aſſigned to them: And allo where one fin- 
gle Name has ſuſtained two or three Ideas in Time 
paſt, theſe new Words may remove the Ambiguity 
by being affixed to ſome of thoſe Ideas. This 


the 
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the Uncertainty of Language. And for this Rea- 
ſon I cannot but congratulate our Engliſh Tongue, 
that it has been abupdantly enriched with the 


Tranſlation of Words from all our Neighbour - 


Nations, as well as from ancient Languages, and 
theſe Words have been as it were enfranchiſed 
amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and Ger- 


man Names, will ſignify Engiiſb Ideas, as well as 
Words that are anciently and intirely Engliſov. 


It may not be amiſs. to mention in this Place, 
that as the Determination of the particular Senſe in 
which any Word is uſed, is called the Definition of 


the Name, ſo the Enumeration of the: various 


Senſes of an equivocal Word, is ſometimes called 


the Diviſion or D:ſtinftion of the Name; and for . 


this Purpoſe good Dictionaries are of excellent 
This Diſtinction of the Name or Word is greatly 
neceſſary in Argumentation or Diſpute; when a 
fallacious Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome Word or 
Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what Senſe it is true, 
and in what Senſe it is as evidently fa/e, 
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8 Wee is much Conful ion introduced into our 
Ideas, by the Means of thoſe Fords to which 
they are affixed, ſo the mingling our Ideas with each 


other without Caution, is a farther Occaſion 


whereby they become confuſed. A Court Lady, 
born and bred up amongſt Pomp and Egui page, 
and the vain Notions of Birth and Quali, con- 
ſtantly Joins and mixes all theſe with the Idea of 
herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be eſſential to her 
Norine, and as it were neceſſary to her Being; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial Servants, 
and the loweſt Rank of Mankind, as anoiher Spe- 
cies of Beings, quite diſtinct from herſelf. A Plow- 
boy, that has never travelled beyond his own Vil- 
lage, and has ſeen nothing but !hatched Houſes and 
his Pariſh Church, 1s naturally led to imagine that 
Thatch belongs to the very Nature of a Houſe, 
and that that muſt be a Church which is built of 
Stone, and eſpecially if it has a Spire upon it. A 
Child whoſe Uncle has been exceſſive fond, and his 
Schoolmaſter very ſevere, eaſily believes that Fond- 
neſ always belongs to Unclzs, and that Severity is 
eſſential to Matters or Inftruftors. He has ſeen 
alſo Soldiers with red Coats, or Miniſters with long 
black Gowns, and therefore he perſuades himſelf 
that theſe Garbs are eſſential to the Characters, and 
that he is not a Miniſter who has not a long black 
Gown, nor can he be a Soldier who is not dreſſed 
in red. It would be well if all ſuch Miſtakes 
ended with Childhood. f 
[8 
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It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex 
Ideas become confuſed, not only by uniting or 
blending together more i imple or fingle, Ideas than 
really belong to them, as in the Inſtanees juſt 
mentioned; but Obſcurity and Confuſion ſome- 
times come upon our Ideas alſo, for want of unit- 
ing a ſufficient Number of. ſingle Ideas to make the 
complex one: So if I conceive of a Leopard only 


238 a Jpotted BeaF, this does not diſtinguiſh it from 
a Tyger or a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 


which are ſpotted too; and therefore a Leopard 


muſt have ſome more Ideas added to complen 


and diſtinguiſh it. 

I grant that it is a large and free Kennen 
with the World, a watchful Obſervation and dili- 
gent Search into the Nature of Things, that muſt 
tully correct this kind of Errors: The Rules of 
| Logick are not ſufficient to do it: But yet the Rules 


Logic may inſtruct us by what Means to diſtin- 


guiſh one Thing from another, and how to ſearch 
and mark out, as far as may be, the Coatents and 
Limits of the Nature of diſtinct Beings, and thus 
may give us great Aſſiſtance towards the Remedy 
of theſe Miſtakes,  * 

As the Definition of Names frees us from that 
Confuſion which Words introduce, ſo the Deſini- 
tion of Things will in ſome meaſure guard us againſt. 

that Confuſion which mingled Ideas have introdu- 
ced: For as a Definition of the Name explains what 
any Word means, ſo a Definition of the Thing ex- 
plains what is the Nature of that Thing. 


In order to form a Definition of any Thing, we 


muſt put forth theſe three Acts of the Mind. 

Firſt, Compare the Thing to be defined with 
other Things that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee 
wherein its Eſſence or Nature agrees with them; ; 


and this is called the 3 Nature or Genus in a 
| De- 
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Definition: So if you would define what Vine is, 
firſt compare it with other Things like itſelf, as 


der, Perry, &c. and you will, find it agrees 
eſſentially. with .chem: in Une that it is a ny 


Juice. 


- Secondly, ConGder the moſt mania and 
. Attribute, Property, or Idea wherein this 

hing differs from thoſe other Things that are 
moſt like it; and that is its eſſential — ſpecict 
Difference. So Wine differs from Oder and Perry, 
and all other Juices, in that it is preſſed from @ 
Grape. This may be called its /pecial Nature, 
which diſtingu: iſhes it from other Juices. 

- Fhicdly, Join the general and ſpecial Nature 
together, or (which is all one) the Genus and the 
Difference, and theſe make up a Definition. So 
the Juice of a Grape, or Fuice prejed from Grapes, 
is the Definition of Mine. b24 

So if I would define what Winter i is, I conſider 


firſt wherein it agrees with other Things which are 


molt like it, namely, Summer, Spring, Autumn, 


and I find they are all Seaſons of the Tear; there- 


fore a Seaſon of the Year is the Genus. Then I 


| obſerve wherein it differs from theſe, and that is 


in the Shortneſs of the D: ays for it is this which 
does primarily diſtinguiſh it from other Seaſons ; 
therefore this may be called its ſpecial Nature, or 
its Difference. Then by joining theſe together I 


make a Definition. Winer is that Seaſon of the. 


Year wherein the Days are fhorte#, I confeſs in- 
deed this is but a ruder Definition of it, for to 
define it as an accurate Aſtronomer, 1 muſt limit 


| the Days, Hours and Minutes. 


After the ſame manner, if we would e or 
define what the Picture of a Man is, we conſider 
firſt the Genus, or general Nature of it, which is a 


* and herein it agrees with many 
| : gr - 
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other Things, as a Stalue, a Shadow, a Print, a 
{verbal Deſcription of a Man, c. Then we con- 

| fider wherein it differs from theſe, and we find it 

differs from a verbal Deſcription, in that it is a 

Kepreſentation to the Eye, and not to the Ear: It 

differs from a Statue, in that it is a Repreſentation 

upon a flat Surface, and not in a ſolid Figure: It 
differs from a Shadows, in that it is an abiding Re- 

Preſentation, and not a fleeting one: It differs from 

a Print or Draught, becauſe it repreſents the Co- 

lours: by Paint, as well as the Shape of the Object 

by Delineation, Now ſo many, or rather ſo few 
of theſe Ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh à Picture from all other Repreſentations, 
make up its eſſential Difference, or its ſpecial Na- 
ture; and all theſe are included in its being painted 
on a plain Surface. Then join this to the Genus, 
which is a Repreſentation ; and thus you have the 
complete Definition of the Picture of a Man, 
namely, it is the Repreſentaiion of a Man in Paint 
upon a Surface, (or a Plane.) att 

Here it muſt be ob/erved, that when we ſpeak of 

the Genus and Difference as compoſing a Definition, 

it muſt always be underſtood that the neareſt Genus, 

and the ſpecifick Difference are required. 8 
The next general Nature, or the neareſt Genus. 

muſt be uſed in a Definition, becauſe it includes all 

the reſt as Parts of its complex Idea; as if I would 
define Wine, J muſt ſay, Wine is a Fuite, which 
is the neareſt Genus; and not ſay, Wine is a Liquid, 

which is a remote general Nature; or, Vine is a 

Subſtance, which. is yet more remote, for Juice 

includes both Subſtance and Liquid. Beſides, nei- 

ther of theſe two remote general Natures. would 
make any Diſtinction between Mine and a thouſand 
other Subſtances, or other Liquids, a remote Genus 
leaves the Thing too much undiſtinguiſhed. 
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The ſpecifick Difference is that primary Attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each Species from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 
Nature or Genus. Though Wine differs from 
other Liquids, in that it is the Jnice of a certaiu 
Fruit, yet this is but a general or generick Differ- 
ence, for it does not diſtinguiſh Vine from Cyder 


der Perry; the ſpecifick Difference of Mine thetefore 


is its Preſſure from the Grape; as Cyder is preſſed 
from Apples, and Perry from Pears, *' © | 
In Definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary 
Mrridute' that diſtinguiſhes the Species or ſpecial 
Nature, and not attempt to define Mine by its 
Particular Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 
which are but ſecondary or conſequential, unen its 
Preſſure from the Grape is the moſt obvious and 
primary Diſtinction of it from all other Juices. I 
confeſs in ſome Caſes it is not fo eaſily known, 
which is the primary Idea that diſtinguiſhes. one 


Thing from another; and therefore ſome would as 


ſoon define Winter by the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, as 


by the Shortnefs of the Days; though the Seele 


of the Days is doubtleſs the molt Juſt, primary; 
and philoſophical Difference betwixt that and the 
other Seaſons of the Year, ſince Winter Days are 


always ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt; 1 add 
alſo, that the Shorineſs of the Days is one Cauſe of 


the ' Colaneſs, bur the Cole is no Cauſe of their 
e | 
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Rule I. 4 Definition gh. be — or as 
ſome call it, adequate; that is, it muſt agree to 
all the particular Species or Individuals that are 
included under the ſame Idea; fo the Juice f 8a 
Grape agrees to all proper Mines, whether 2 
| ene d Frencb, aun nn Sc. : 


-Rule II. 1 muſt be proper. and peculiar to. the 
Thing defined, and agree to that alone; for it is the 


very Deſign of a Definition effectually to diſtin- 


guiſh one Thing from all others: So the Juice of 
4 Grape agrees to no other Subſtance, to no other 
Liquid, to no other Being but Mine. 

| Theſe two Rules being obſerved, will always 
render a Definition reciprocal with the'T hing defin- 
ed ; which is a ſcholaſtick Way of Speaking, to 


ſignify that the Definition may be uſed in any Sen- 


tence in the Place of the Thing deſined, or they 
may be mutually affirmed concerning eaeh other, 


or ſubſtituted in the room of each other. The Juice 


of the Grape is Wine, or Wine is the Juice of the 
Grape. And whereſoever the Word Vine is uſed, 


you may put the Juice of the Grape inſtead. of it, 
except when you conſider Mine rather as a Word 
than a Thing, or when it is mentioned in ſuch | 


. es Rules. 
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Rule III. A Definition ought to be clear and plain; 
for the Deſign of it is to lead us into the Know- 
ledge of the Thing defined. . 
Hence it will follow, that the Words uſed in a 
Definition ought not to be doubrfut and equivocal, 
and obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the Language 
Wilk afford: And indeed it is a general Rule con- 
cerning the Definition both of Names and Things, 
that no Word ſhould be uſed in either of them, 
Which has any Darkneſs or Difficulty in it, unleſs 
it has been before explained or defined. 
Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many 
Things which cannot well be defined either as ta 
the Name or the Thing, unleſs it be by ſynony- 
mous Words, or by a Negation of the contrary 
Idea, Sc. for learned Men know not how to make 
them more evident, or more intelligible, than the 
Ideas which every Man has gained by the vulgar 
Methods of Teaching. Such are the Ideas of 
"Extenſion, Duration, Thought, Conſciouſneſs, and 
_ moſt of our ſimple Ideas, and particularly ſenſible 
Qualities, as bite, Blue, Red, Cold, Heat, Sbrill, 
dan Ge... | | 
WWWWe can fay of Duration, that it is a Con!:nuance 
in Being, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of 
Conſciouſneſs, that it is as it were a Teeling within 
ourſelves; we may fay Heat is that which is not 
Cold; or Saur is that which is like Vinegar; or 
we may point to the clear Sky, and ſay that is 
Blue. Theſe are the vulgar Methods of teaching 
the Definitions of Names, or Meaning of Words. 
But there are ſome Philoſophers, whoſe Attempts 
to define theſe Things learnedly, have wrapt up 
their Ideas in greater Darkneſs, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to Ridicale and Contempt; as when they 


define Heat, they ſay, it is Qualitas congregans bo- 
| mgenea 
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mogenea & ſegregans helerogenea, that is, a Quali- 
ty gathering together Things of the ſame Kind, 

and ſeparating Things of a di fferent Kind. 80 
they define Mbite, a Colour ariſiug from the Preva- 


 Jence of Brightneſs : But every Child knows Hot 


and //hite better without theſe Definitions. 

. _ There are many other Definitions given by the 
Peripatetick Philoſopkers, which are very faulty by 

| Reafon. of their Obſcarity ; as Motien is defined by 

them the AF of a Being in Power, ſo far forib as it 

#5 in Power. Time is the Meaſure or Number of 

Motion according to paſt, preſent and future. The 


2, Soul is the Ali of anorganical natural. Body, having 
Life in Power ; and ſeveral others of the ſame : 


On. 


Rule Iv. Ie is alſo commonly preſcribed arhongſt | 


: the Rules of Definition, that it ſbould be ſhort, ſo 


that it muft have no Tautology in it, nor any Words 


ſuperfluous. | confeſs, Definitions ought to be ex- 
preſſed in as few Words as is conſiſtent with a clear 
and juſt Explication of the Nature of the Thing 
defined, and a Diſtinction of it from all other 
Things beſide : But it is of much more Impor- 
tance, and far better, that a Definition ſhould 


explain clearly the Subject we treat of, though the 


Words be many, than to leave Obſcurities in the 


Sentence, by confining it within too narrow Limits. 


So in the Definition which we have given of Lo- 
gick, that it is the Art of iſing Reaſon well in the 
Search after Truth, and the Communicalion of it lo 
others, it has indeed many Words in it, but it 


could not well. be ſhorter. Al is the Genus where- 


in it agrees with Rherorick, Poeſy, Aritbmetict, 
MWreſtling, Sailing, Building, &c. tor all theſe are 
Arts allo: But the Difference or ſpecial Nature of 
it is drawn from its Object, Reaſon ; from the 


W e Act 


ess LO OTE. o Pan: 
AQ, zung it well, and from its two great Ends or 
Deſigns, namely, the Search of Truth, and the 
Communication of it ; nor can it be juſtly deſcribed 
and explained i in fewer Ideas. 


ede add a fifth Rule; it t muſt be, that ay 
ther the Thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous Name, 
Should make any Part of the Definition, for this would 
be no Explication of the Nature of the Thing; and 
a ſynonymous Word at beſt could _ be a ates 
rilign of! the Name. | 


SECT. vi. 


* 


Obſervations concerning t * en / 7. Bine. 


B EF OR E I part with this Subject; | muſt 
propoſe ſeveral Obſervations which relate to 
the Defirh tion of Things: | 
17 Obſervat. There is no Need that j in Defeat 
tions we ſhould be confined to one fingle Attribute 
or Property, in order to expreſs the Difference of 
the Thing defined, for ſometimes the 2ff-ntial 
Difference conſiſts in !wo'or three Ideas or Attri- 
butes, So a Grocer is a Man who buys and felis 
Sugar, and Plumbs, cnd-Spices for Gain, A Clock 
is an Engine with Wergots and Wheels, that fhews 
the Hour of the Day both by pointing and ſtriking: 
And if I were to define 2 Repeating Clock, I muſt 
add another Property, namely, that it alſo re-pea!s 
zke Hour. So that the true and primary effential 
Difference of ſome complex Ideas conſiſting in 
ſeveral diſtinct Properties, cannot be well expreſſed | 
without conjunctive Particles of Speech. 
24 Obſervar. There is no Need that Definitions 
| ſhould always be po#tive, for ſome Things — 
| 8 eo rom 
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from others merely by a Defect of what others 


 »have; as if a Chair be defined 4 Seat for a ſingie 


Herſon with a Back belonging io it, then a Slot is a 
Seat for a fingle Perſon without a Back ;, and a Form 


is a Seat for ſeveral Perſons without a Back: Theſe 


are negative Differences. So Sin is a Want of Con- 
formity to the Law of God; Blindneſs is a Want ef 
Sight; a Vagabond is a Perſon without a Home. 
Some Ideas are negative, and their Definitions 


ought. to be ſo too. 


34 Obſervat. Some T bings may have two or 
more Definitions, and each of them, equally juſt 
and good ; ; as a Mile is the Length by eight Fur- 
longs, or it is the third Part of 4 League. Eternal 
is that which ever was, and ever ſhall be; or it is 


that which had no Beginning, and ſhall have no End. 


Man * is uſually defined a rational Animal : But 
it may be much better to define him a Spirit united 
10 an Animal of ſuch a Shape, or an Animal of ſuch 
a peculiar Shape united to a Spirit, or a Being com- 
* of ſuch an Animal and a Mind, 

4th Obſeruvat. Where the Eſſences of Things are 


evident, and clearly diſtin from each other, there 


we may be more exact and accurate in the Defini- 
tions of them: But where their £ſſences approach 
near to each other, the Definition is more difficult. 
A Bird may be defined a feathered Animal with 
Wings, a Ship may be defined a large bollow Build- 
ing made to paſs over the Sea with Sails: But if you 


hh me to define a Batt, which is between a Bird 
EIS . 4 | and 


»The common Definition of Man, namely, a en Anj- 


mal, is very faulty; 1. Becauſe the Animal is not rational; the 


5 Rationality of Man ariſes from the Mind to which the Animal 


is united. 2. Becauſe if a Spirit ſhould be united to a Horſe 
and make it a rational Being, ſurely this would not be a Man: 
It is evident. therefore that the peculiar Shape muſt enter into 
the Definition of a Man to render it juſt and perfect; and ſor 
den, of a ſull Deſcription thereof, all our Definitions are de- 
eclive. 8 
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and a Beaſt, or to define a Barge and Hoy, which 


are between a Boat and a Ship, it is much harder 
to define them, or to adjuſt the Bounds of their 


Eſſence. This is very evident in all monſtrous 
| Births, and irregular Productions of Nature, as 


well as in many Works of Art, which partake ſo 
much of one Species and ſo much of another, that 
we cannot tell under which Species to rank them, 
or how to determine their ſpecifick Difference. 

The ſeveral Species of Beings are ſeldom preciſe- 
ly limited in the Nature of Things by any certain 
and unalterable Bounds : The Eſſences of many 
Things do not confiſt in indiviſibili, or in one evi- 
dent indiviſible Point, as ſome have imagined , | 
but by various Degrees they approach nearer to, 
or differ more from others that are of a Kindred 

Nature. So (as I have hinted before) in the very 
middle of each of the Arches of a Rainbow, the 


Colours of green, yellow, and red, are ſufficiently 
\ diſtinguiſhed ; but near the Borders of the ſeveral 


Arches they run into one another, ſo that you 
hardly know how to limit the Colours, nor whee 
ther to call it red or yellow, green or blue. 

5th Obſervat. As the big beſt or chief Genus's, 
namely, Being and Net. Being can never be defined, 
becauſe there is no Genus ſuperior to them; ſo 
neither can Angular Ideas or Individuals be well 
defined, becauſe either they have no effeniiah Dif- 
ferences from other Individuals, or their Differ- 
ences are not known; and therefore Iadividuals 
are only. to be deſcribed by their particular Cir- 


cumſtances: So King George is diſtinguiſned from 55 


all other Men and other Kings, by deſcribing him 
as the firſt Kirg of Great Britain of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick ; and Weſtminſter Hall is rides 1 5 
its Situation and its Baan Se. | 


| That 
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That individual Bodies can hardly have any 
eſſential Difference, at leaſt within the Reach of 
our Knowledge, may be made thus to appear; 
Methufelah, when he was nine hundred and ſixty 
Years old, and perhaps worn out with Age and 
Weakneſs, was the ſame Perſon as when he was 

in his full Vigour of Manbeod, or when he was an 
Infant, newly born; but how far was his Body 
the ſame? Who can tell whether there was any 
Fibre of his Fleſh or his Bones that continued the 
ſame throughout his whole Life? Or who can 
determine which were thoſe Fibres? The Ship in 
which Sir Francis Drake ſailed round the World, - 
might be new built, and refitted ſo often, that few 
of the ſame Timbers remained; and who can ſay 
whether it muſt be called the ſame Ship or no? And 
what is its eſſential Difference? How ſhall we de- 


fine Sir Francis Drake's Ship, or make a Definition by 


for Methuſeiah £ - BE S = 
To this Head belongs that moſt difficult Queſ- 
tion, Mat is the Principle of Individuation ? Or 
what is it that makes any one Thing ge /ame as it 
was ſome time before? This is too large and la- 
borious an Enquiry to dwell upon in this Place : 
Yet I cannot forbear to mention this Hint, name- 
ly, Since our own Bodies mult riſe at the Jaſt Day 
for us to receive Rewards or Puniſhments in them, 
there may be perhaps ſome original Fibres of each 
human Body, ſome Stamina Vitæ, or, primeval 
Seed of Life, which may remain unchanged through 
all the Stages of Lite, Death and the Grave; theſe 
may become the Springs and Principles of a Reſur- 
rection, and ſufficient to denominate it the ſame 
Body. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and vital 
Atoms which diſtinguiſh every human Body, they 
ate known to God only. | Gig Ry 
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btb Obſervat. Where we cannot find out the 

Eſſence or eſſential Difference of any Species or Kind 
of Beings that we would define, we muſt content 
ourſelves with a Collection of ſuch chief Parts or 
Properties of it, as may beſt explain it ſo far as it 
is known, and beſt diſtinguiſh it from other 
Things : So a Marigold is a Flower which hath 
many long yellow Leaves, round a little Knot of Seeds 
in the midſt, with ſuch a peculiar Stalk, &c. So if 
we would define Silver, we ſay it is a white and 
bard Metal, next in Weight to Gold: If we would 
define an Elder- Tree, we might ſay it is one among 
the leſſer Trees, whoſe younger Branches are ſoft and 
Full ef Pith, wwhoje Leaves are jagged or indentedg 
and of ſuch a particular Shape, and it bears large 
Clufters of ſmall black Berries: So we mult define 
Maler, Earth, Stone, a Lion, an Eagle, a Serpent, 
and ihe oteateſt Part of natural Beings, by a Col- 
lection of thoſe Properties, which according to our 
Ob:ervation diſtinguiſh them from all other Things. 
This is what Mr. Locke calls nominal Eſſences, and 
nominal Definitions. And indeed, ſince the efſen!ia! 
Differences of the various natural Beings or Bodies 
round about us ariſe from a peculiar Shape, Size, 
Motion, and Situation of the ſmall Particles of 
which they are compoſed, and fince we have no 
ſufficient Method to inform us what theſe are, we 
muſt be contented with ſuch a Sor! of Definition of 
the Bodies they compoſe. 

Here note, That this Sort of Definition, which 
is made up of a mere Collection of the moſt re- 
mark able Parts or Properties, is called an'imperfe?? 
Definition, or a Deſcription ; whereas the Definition 
is called perfed, when it is compoſed of the eſſen- 
tial Difference, added to the general Nature or 
Genus. 5 T CS 
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 7th.Obſervat. The perfeft Definition of any Being 
always includes the D-finition of the Name, whereby 


it is called, for it informs us of the Senſe or Mean- 
ing of that Word, and ſhews us what Idea that 


Word is affixed to: But the Definition of l he Name 
does by no means include a perfect Definition of the 


Thing ; tor as we have ſaid before, a mere ſyno- 


nymous Word, a Negation of the contrary, or.the 
Mention of any one or two diſtinguiſhing Proper- 
ties of the Thing, may be a ſufficient Definiticn of 


the Name. Let in thoſe Caſes where the eſſential 


Difference or Eſſence of a Thing is unknown, 


there a Definition of the Name by the chief Proper- 
ties, and a n. of the 7. ling, are much the 


ſame. 
And here I think it neceflary: ro take. Notice of 


one general Sentiment, that ſeems to run through 
that excellent Performance, Mr. Locke's Efſay of 


laman Underſtanding, and that is, That the Eſ- 


s ſencesof Things are utterly unknown to us, and 
„therefore all our Pretences to diſtinguiſh. the 
% Eſſences of Things, can reach no farther thaa 


* mere nominal Eſſences ; ot a Collection of ſuch 


4 Properties as we know; to ſome of which we 
« affix particular Names, and others we bundle 


* up, ſeveral together, under one Name: And 


that all our Attempts to rank Beings into differ- 
ent Kinds of Species, can reach no farther than 


e to make mere nominal Species; and therefore our 


Definition of Things are but mere nominal De- 
% ſcriptions or Definitions of the Name,” 


No that we may do Juſtice to this great Au- 


a we ought to conſider that he confines this 
Sort of Diſcourſe only to the Eſſence ofſimple Ideas, 


and to the Z//ence. of Subſtances, as appears evident 


in the fourth and fixth Chapters of his Third 


_ for he allows the Num of mixed Modes 
alu, 


: OY 
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always to fignify the real Eſſences of their Species, 


Chap. V. and he acknowledges artificial T, hings 10 
have real diftinft Species; and that in the Diſtinc- 


tion of their Eſſences, there is generally leſs Confu- 


ion and Uncertainly than in natural, Chap. VI. 
Sect. 40, 41. though it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
ſcarce makes any Diſtinction between the Definition 


of the Name and the Definition of the Thing, as 


Chap. IV. and ſometimes the Current of his Diſ- 


_ courſe decries the Knowledge of Efences in ſuch ge- 


neral Terms, as may J give Occaſion to Miſ- 
take. 

It muſt be granted, that the Eſſence of moſt of | 
our ſimple Ideas, and the greateſt Part of particu- 
lar natural Subſtances, are much unknown to us; 
and therefore the eſſential Difference of ſenſible 


| Qualities and of the various Kinds of Bodies, (as 


1 have ſaid before) lie beyond the Reach of our 


| Underſtandings : We know not what makes the 
Primary real inward Diſtinctions between Red, 


Green, Sweet, Sour, &c. between Word, Iron, 
Oil, Stone, Fire, Maler, Fleſh, Clay, in their ge- 
neral Natures, nor do we know what are the in- 
ward and prime Piſtinctions between all the parti- 


cular Kinds or Species in the Vegetable, Animal; 


Mineral, Metalick, or Liquid World of Things. 
See Philsfoph. Es, Effay xi. Sect, 1. ; 

But ſtill there is a very large Field for the Know- 
ledge of the Eſſences of Things, and for the Uſe 
of perfect Definitions amongſt our complex Ideas, the 
modal Appearances and Changes of Nature, the Warks 
of Art, the Matters of Science, and all the Affairs 
of the civil, the moral, and the religious Life : 
And indeed it is of much more Importance to all 
Mankind, to have a better Acquaintance with the 
Warts of "Art for their own Livelihood and daily 
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viour in this World, and with the Matters of Re- 
 ligion, that they may be prepared for the World 
to come, than to be able to give a perfect Defini- 
tion of the Works of Nature. 


If the particular Eſſences of Natural Bodies are 


unknown to us, we may yet be good Philoſophers, 
good Artiſts, good Neighbours, good Subjects, 


and good Chriſtians without that Knowledge, and 


we have juſt Reaſon to be content. 
' Now that the Eſſences of ſome. of the madal Apo- 


ee and Changes in Nature, as well as Things 


of Art, Science and Morality, are ſufficiencly 
known to us to make perfect Definitions of them, 
will es pear by the Specimen af a few Definition oh 
theſe hings. _ 

Motion is a Change of Place. Swiftneſs is the 
paſſing over a long Space in a ſhore Time. A 
natural Day is the Lime of one alternate Revolu- 
tion of Light and Darkneſs, or it is the Duration 
of twenty four Hours. An Eclipſe of the Sun is 
5 Defect in the Sun's Tranſmiſſion of Light to us 
by the Moon interpoſing. * Snow is congealed 
| Vapour. Hail is congealed Rain. An * and 
is a Piece of Land riſing above the ſurrounding 
Water. An * Hill is an elevated Part of the 
Earth, and a * Grove is a Piece of Ground thick 
ſer with Trees. An Houſe is a Building made to 
dwellin. A Cottage is a mean Houſe in the Coun- 


try. A Supper is that Meal which we make in the 
Evening. A Triangle is a Figure compoſed of 


three Sides, A Gallon is a Meaſure containing 


eight Pints. A Porter is a Man who carries 
Burdens 


Note, Hand, Hill, Grove, are not deſigned babes in their 


more remote and ſubſtantial Natures, (if I may ſo exprels it) or as 
the Matter of them is Earth; for in this Senſe we know not 
their Eſſence, but only as conſidered in their moda Appearances, 
whereby one part of Earth is diſtinguiſhed from another. The 


ſame may he ſaid of Snow, Hail, Sc. 
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Burdens for Hire. A King is the chief Ruler in a 
Kingdom. Peractly is the Conformity of our 
Words to our Thoughts. © Covetcuſneſs is an ex- 
ceſſi ve Love of Money, or other Poſſeſſions. Kill- 
ing is the taking away the Life of an Animal. 
Marder is the unlawful killing of a Man, Rheto- 
rick is the Art of ſpeaking in a manner fit to per- 
ſuade. Natural Philofophy is the Knowledge of 
the Properties of Bodies, and the various Effects 
of them, or it is the Knowledge of the various 
Appearances in Nature, and their Cauſes; and 
Lagick i is the Art of uſing our Reaſon well, Sr. 
Thus you ſee the eſſential Differences of various 
Beirgs may be known, and are borrowed from 
theic Qzalities and Properties; their. Cauſes, Effects, 
Obj-t2s, Aqjun, Ends, &c. and indeed as infi- 
nitely various as the Eſſnces of Things are, their | 
Definitions muſt needs have very various Forms. 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that many Logi- 
cians and Philoſophers in the former Ages, have 
made too great a Buſtle about the Exactneſs of their 
Definitions of Things, and entered into long fruit - 


tefs Controverfies, and very ridiculous Debates in 


the ſeveral Sciences, about adjuſting the Lagical 
Formalities of every Definition; whereas that Sort 
of wrangling is now grown very juſtly contempti- 
ble, fince it 1s agreed that true Learning and the 
Knowledg of Things depends much more upon 
à large Acquaintance with their various Properties, 
Cauſes, Effects, Subject, Object, Ends and De- 
ſigns, than it does upon the formal and ſcholaſtick 
— of Genus and e . 
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of a complete = if Thongs, 


un A VI N G dealt hy long upon the firſt Rule 
to direct our Conceptions, and given an Ac- 
count of the Definition both of Names and Things; 
in order to gain clear and diſtiné Ideas, we make 
haſte now to the ſecond Rule to guide our Concep- 


tions, and that is, Conceive of T; ah are, in 


all their Parl. SiO 

All Parts have a Reboot 10 fn: Whole't 
Now there is an old Diſtinction which logical 
Writers make of a V bole and its Parts into four 


ſeveral Kinds, and it may be proper Juſt to men- 


tion them here. 
1. There is a metaphyſical Whole, when the Ef: 
« ſence. of a Thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two Pari, the 


Genus and the Difference, that is, the general and 
the ſpecial Nature, which being joined together 


make up a Daſinition. This has been the Subject 
of the foregoing Sections. 

2, There is a mathematical Whale, which is better 
called integral, when the ſeveral] Parts which 80 
to make up the Whole are really diſtinct from ane 
another, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So 
the Head, the Limbs and the Trunk, are the inte- 


gral Parts of an animal Body fo Units ate the in- 


tegral Parts of any large Number ; fo theſe Dif 
cotta which I have written concerning Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, are the 
four integral Parts of Logick. This fort of Parts 
goes to make up the Completeneſs of any Subject, 
and this is the chief and moſt direct Matter of our 
3 in this Section. 


- 3. There 
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3. There is a phy/fcal or efſential Whole, which 
is uſually made to ſignify and include only the two 
eſſential Parts of Man, Body and Soul: But I 
think the Senſe of it may better be altered, or at 
leaſt inlarged, and ſo include all the eſſential Modes, 
Attributes or Properties, which are contained in 
the Comprebenſion of any Idea. This ſhall be the 
Subject of Diſcourſe under the third Rule io dire 
our Conceptions. | 8 | 13 


4. There is a logical Whole, which is alſo called 


an Univerſal ; and the Parts of it are all the parti- 
cular Ideas to which this univerſal Nature extends; 
So a Genus is a Whole in reſpect of the ſeveral Spe- 


| cies which are its Parts. So the Species is a Whole, 
and all-the Izdividuals are the Parts of it. This 
| hall be treated of in the fourib Rule to guide our 


Conceptions. | 7 W , 
At preſent we Pw an Idea as an integral 


Whole, and our ſecond Rule directs us to contem- 


plate it iu all its Parts: But this can only refer ta 
complex Ideas, for ſimple Ideas have no Parts. 


SE CT, OO: =" 
Of Diviſion, and the Rules of it. 


AM IN CE our Minds are narrow in their Capaci- 
*- ty, and cannot ſurvey the Tyne erty of any 


complex Being, with one ſingle View, as God ſees 
all Things at once; therefore we muſt, as it were, 
take it to Pieces, and conſider of the Parts ſepa- 
rately, that we may have a more complete Concep- 


tion of the Whole. So if I would learn the Na- 


ture of a Watch; the Workman takes it to Pieces 
and ſhews me the Spring, the Mbeels, the Avles, 
the Pinions, the Balance, the Dial- plate, the Point- 
er, the Caſe, Cc. and deſcribes each of theſe Things 
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to me apart, together with their Figures and their 
Uſes. If I would know what an Animal is, the 
Anatomiſt conſiders the Head, the Trunk, the 
Linbs, the Bowels, apart from each other, and 
gives me diſtin Lectures upon each of them. Sa 
a King dim is divided into its ſeveral Provinces 
a Book into its ſeveral Chapters; and any Science 
is divided according to the ſeveral Subjects of 
which it treats. 

This is what we properly call the Div if ion of an 
Idea, which is an Explication of the Whole by ils 
" ſeveral Parts, or an Enumeration of the ſeveral Parts, 
that go to compoſe any bole Idea, and to render 
it complete. And I think when Man is divided into 
Body and Soul, it properly comes under this Part 
of the Doctrine of integral Diviſion, as well as 
when the mere Body is divided into Head, Trunk 
and Limbs: This Diviſion is ſometimes called 
Partition, _ 

When any of the Parts of any Idea are yet far- 
ther divided in order to a clear Explication of the 
Mpole, this is called a Subdiviſion z as when a Tea 
is divided into Months, each Month into Days, and 
each Day into Hours, which may alſo be farther 
ſubdivided i into Minules and Seconds. ; | 
It is neceſſary, in order to the full Explication | 
of any Being, to conſider each Part, and the Pro- 
perties of is, diſtinct by itſelf, as well as in 1s Rela- 
tion to the Whole : For there are many Properties 
that belong to the ſeveral. Parts of a Being which 
cannot properly be aſcribed to the Whole, though 
theſe Properties may fit each Part for its prop-r 
Station, and as it ſtands in that Relatign to the 
whole complex Being : As in a Houſe, the Doors 
are moveable, the Rooms ſquare, the Gielings white, 
the Yindows tranſparent, yet the Houſe is neither 


| moveable, nor ſquare, nor whites a,” 
1 The 


R 
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The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe. | 


1 Rule, Each Part fingh taken maſt contain le/s 
' than the Woole, but all the Parts taken collectively 
(or together ) muſt contain neither more n wo than 
the While. Therefore if in diſcourfing of a Tree 
you divide it into the Trunk and Leaves, it is an 
imperfect Diviſion, becauſe the Recor and the 
Branches are needful to make up the Whole. So 
Leogich would be il divided into Apprehenfion, 
| . and Reafoming ; for Methed is a conſi- 
le Part of the Art which teaches us to uſe our 


Reaſon right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 


Upon this Account, in every Diviſion wherein 
we deſign a petfect Exactneſs, it is neceſſary to 
examine the whole Idea with Diligence, leſt we 

omit any Part of it through Want of Care; though 
in ſome Caſes it is not poſſible, and in others it is 
not neceſſary that we ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt 


Parts. 


2 Rule. In all Diviſion we Gould firſt confider 
the larger and more immediate Parts of the Subjett, 
and not divide it at once into the more minute and re- 
mote Paris. It would by no means be proper to 
divide a Kingdom Grit into $!reets, and Lanes, and 
Fields ; but it muſt be firſt divided into Provinces 
or Counties, then thoſe Counties may be divided 
into Towns, Villages, Fields, oc. and Towns into 


Streets and Lanes. 


3. Rule. The ſeveral Paris of a ; Divi on Pee? io 
be oppoſite, that is, one Part ought not to contain 
another. It would be a ridiculous Di viſion of an 
- Animal into Head, Limbs, Body and Brain, for 


6 the Brains are contained. in \ the Head, 
Yet 
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| Yet here it mult be noted, that ſometimes the 
Subjects of any Treatiſe, or the Objects of any 
particular Science, may be properly and neceſſarily 
10 divided, that the ſecond may include the firſt, 
and the third may include the firſt and ſecond, 
without offending againſt this Rule, becauſe in the 
ſecond or following Parts of the Science or Diſ- 
courſe, theſe Objects are not conſidereꝗ in the ſame 
manner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, Geometry 
divides its Objects into Lines, Surfareg, and Sclids : 
Now though a Line be contained in a Surface, or 
a Solid, yet it is not conſidered in a Surface ſepa- 
rate and alone, or as a here Eine, as it is in the 
firſt Part of Gecmetry, which treats of Lines. So 
Logick is rightly divided into Conception, Fudg- 
ment, Reaſoning, and Method. For though Ideas 
or Conceptions are contained in the following Parts 
of Lopick, yet they are not there treated of as /zpa- 
rate Ideus, which are the proper Subject of the firſt 


4. Rule. Let not Subdiuiſions be too numerous, 
without Necęſſity : For it is better many Times to 
diſtinguiſn more Parts at once, if the Subject will 
bear it, than to mince the Diſcourſe by exceſſive 
dividing and ſubdividing. It is preferable there- 
fore in a Treatiſe of Geography, to ſay, that in a 
City we will conſider its Walls, its Gates, its Build. 
ings, its Streets, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 
mally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encompaſſed 
Parts; the encompaſſing Parts are the Walls and 
Gates; the encompaſſed Parts include the Mays 
and the Buildings; the Ways are the Streets and 
the Lanes; Buildings conſiſt of the Zoundations 
and the Superſtructure, Sc. 5 


$i 2 
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Too great a Number of Subdiviſions has been 
affected by ſome Perſons in Sermons, Treatiſes, 
Inſtructions, &c. under pretence of greater Accu- 
racy : But th.s ſort of Subtleties hath: often given 
great Contuſion to the Underſtanding, and ſome- 


times more Difficulty to the Memory. In theſe 


Cales it is only a good Judgment can determine 
what Subdi viſions are needful. | 


5. Rule. Divide every Subject according to the 
ſpecial Dejign you have in View, One and the 
lame Idea or Subject may be divided in very dif- 
ferent Manners, according to the different Purpo- 
ſes we have in diſcourſing of it. So if a Printer 
were to conſider the ſeveral Parts of a Bcok, he 
mult divide it into Sheets, the Sheets into Pages, 


the Pages into Lines, and the Lines into Letters. 


But a Grammarian divides a Blot into Periods, 


Sentences and Nerds, or Parts of Speech, as Noun, 


Pronoun, Verb, Sc. A Logician conſiders a Look 
as divided into Chapters, Sections, Arguments, 
Propoſitions, Ideas; and with the Help of Onto- 
logy, he divices the Prepoſitions into Subject, Ob- 


eli, Property, Relation, Aion, Paſſion, Cauſe, 


Eff, Sc. But it would be very ridiculous for a 
Logician to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages and 
Lines; or for a Printer to divide it into Nouns 
and Proncuns, or into Propoſitions, W Proper- 
ties or Cauſes. % 


6. Rule. In all your Divifon obſerve with great- 
eſt Exufineſs the Nature of Things. And here I 
am conſtrained to make a Subdiviſion of this Rule 
into two very neceſſary Particulars. 

(I.) Let the Parts of your Diviſion be ſuch as 
are arp ly diſtinguiſhed in Nature, Do not di- 


vide afunder thole Fun of the Idea which are in- 


timately 
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timately united in Nature, nor unite thoſe Things 
into one Part which Nature has evidently disjoined: 
Thus it would be very improper, in treating of an 
animal Body, to divide it into the /#pericr and infe- 

rior Halves ; for it would be hard to ſay how much 
belongs by Nature to the inferior Half, and how 

much to the ſuperior. Much more improper would 
it be ſtil] to divide the Animal into the right hand 
Parts and left hand Parts, which would bring 
greater Confuſion, This 'would be as unnatural 


as a Man who ſhould cleave a Haſel. nul in Halves 
through the Huſt, the Shell, and the Kernel, at 


3 and ſay, a Nut is divided into theſe two 
Parte; whereas Nature leads plainly to the three- 


told Diſtinction of Huſt, Shell, and Kernel. 
(2.) Do not affeft Duplicities, nor Triplicities, nor 


ary certain Number of Parts in your Diviſion of 


Things; tor we know of no ſuch certain Number 
of Parts which G the Creator has obſerved in 
forming all the Varieties of his Creatures; nor is 
there any uniform determined Number cf Parts in 
the various Subjects of human Art or Science; yet 


ſome Perſons have diſturbed the Order of Nature, 


and abuſed their Readers, by an Affectation of ' 


Dichotomies, Trichotomies, Sevens, Twelyes, c. 
Let the Nature of the Subject, conſidered toge- 
ther with the Deion which you have in View, al- 
ways determine the Number of Parts into which 
you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate 


Knowledge of Things, and a judicious Obſerva- : 
tion, will afliſt in the Buſineſs of Diviſion, as well 


as of Definition, better than too nice and curious 


an Attention to the mere Formalities of logical 


vs riters, without a real Acquaintance with Things. 
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SECT. IX. 


Of a aner ve Conception of T, binge and f 


Abſtradlion. 


Tur E third Rule to direct our Conceptions, re- 
quifes us to conceive of Things comprehenſively, + 
As 1 muſt ſurvey an Object i in all its Paris ta 
obtain 4 complete Idea of 1 ir, ſo we muſt conſider 
it in all its Moges, Attributes, Properties, and Re- 
lattons, "ti der to obtain a comprebenſive Concep- 
tion RS <2" 
The Coinpy befor of an Mes, as it was explain- 
ed under the DbErine of Univerſals, includes only 
the centid! Model or Attributes of that Idea; but 
in this Place the Word is taken in a larger Senſe, 
and implies: alſo the various occaffonal # roperiies, 


aàccidemal Modes, and Relations. 


The Neceſſity of this Rule is founded upon the 


ſame Reaſon as the former, namely, That our 


Minds are narrow and ſcanty in their Capacities, 
and as they are not able to conſider all the Parts 
of a complex Idea at once, ſo neither can they at 


once contemplate all the different Attributes and 


CircumFances of it: We muſt therefore conſider 
Things ſucceſſively and gradually in their various 
Appearances and Circumſtances * As our natural 


Eye cannot at once behold the fix Sides of a Dye or 


Cube, nor take Cognizance of all the Points that 
are marked on them, and therefore we turn up the 
Sides ſucceſſively, and rhus ſurvey and number 
the Points that are marked on each _ that we 


may know the Whole, 
In 
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In order to a comprebenſive View of any Idea, 
we mult firſt conſider, whether the Object of it 
has an Exiſtence as well as an Eſſence , whether it 
be a ſimple or complex ldea; whether it be a Sub- 
Fance or a Mode; if it be a Subſtance, then we muſt 
inquite what are the eſſeniial Modes of it which are 
neceſſary tO its Nature, and what are thoſe Proper- 
lies or Accidents of it which belong to it occaſion- 
ally, or as it is placed in ſome particular Circum- 
ſtances: Wes muſt view it in its internal and abſo- 
Jute Modes, and obſerve. it in thoſe various exter- 
nal Relations in which it ſtands to other Beings.: 
We muſt conſider it in its Powers and Capacilies 
either to do or ſuffer ; We muſt trace it up to its 
various Cauſes, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. 
Wie muſt deſcend to the Variety of its Efes, and 
take Notice of its ſeveral Ends and Deſigns which 
are to be attained by it, We muſt conceive of it 
as it is either an Object or a Subject, what ate the 
Things that are ain to it, and what are the Oppo- 
ſites or Contraries of it; for many Things are to 
14 known both by their contrary and their findred 
eas. 

If the Thing we diſcourſe of he a mere Mode, 
we myſt inquire whether it belongs to Spirits or 
Bodies; whether it be a phyſical or E Mode: 
If moral, then we muſt conſider its Relation to 
God, to our Selves, to our Neighbours; its Refer- 
ence to this Life, or the Life io come. If it be a 
Virtue, we mult ſeek what are the Principles of it, 
what are the Rules of it, what are the Teudencies 
of it, and what are the falſe Virtues that counter- 
feit it, and what are the real Vices that oppoſe it, 
what are the Evils which attend the Negleft of jt, 
what are the Rewerds of the Tec of it both 


bere and —— 2 
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If the Subject be hiftorical, or a Matter of Fact, 


we may then inquire whether the Action was done 
"at all; whether it was done in ſuch a Manner, or 


by ſuch Perſons as as reported; at wha! Time it was 


done; in what Place; by what Mptive, and for 
_ what Deſen; what is the Evidence of the Fa, 
evhbo are the Witneſſes; what is their Character and 


Credibility ; what Signs there are of ſuch a Fact; 
what concurrent Circumſtances which may either 
ſupport the Truth of it, or render it doubtful, 

In order to make due Enquiries into all theſe, 
and many other Particulars which gd towards the 


complete and comprehenſive Idea of any Being, the 
Science of Ontology is exceeding neceſſary. This is 


what was wont to be called the nt Part of Meta- 


 phyficks in the Peripatetick Schools, It treats of 


Being in its moſt general Nature, and of all its H 


fections and ' Relations. | confeſs the old Popiſh 


Schoolmen have mingled a Number of uſeleſs Sub- 
tleties with this Science; they have exhauſted their 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Readers, in 
many laborious and intricate Trifles ; and ſome of 
their Writings have been fruitful of Names ui bout 

Ideas, which hath done much Injury to the ſacred 


Study of Divinity. Upon this Account many of 


the Moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the 
whole Science at once, and thrown Abundance of 
Contempt and' Railery upon the very Name of 
Metaphy/icks ; but this Contempt and Cenſure is 


very unreaſonable, for this Science, ſeparated from 


ſome Ariſtotelian Fooleries, and ſcholaſtick Subtle- 
ties, js fo neceſſary to a diſtinct Conception, ſolid 

Judgment, and juſt Reaſoning on many Subjects, 
that ſometimes it is introduced as a Part of Logick, 
and not without Reaſon. And thoſe, who utterly 
deſpiſe and ridicule it, either betray their own Ig» 
Porance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their and 

an 
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and Banter a Refuge and Excuſe for their own:Las 
zineſs. Yet thus much I would add, that the 
later Writers of Ontolagy are generally the beſt on 
this Account, becauſe they have left out much of 
the ancient Fargon. See the Brief Scheme of Onto- 
ogy in the. Philsſophical E. ſays by J. V. 
Here let it be noted that it is neither uſcful, ne- 
ceſſary, or poſſible to run through all the Modes, 
Circumſtances, and Relations of every Subject we 
take in hand; but in Ontology we enumerate a 
great Variety of them, that ſo a judicious Mind 
may chooſe what are thoſe Circumſtances, Relations 
and Properties of any Subject, which are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent Deſign of him that ſpeaks or 
writes, either to explain, to illuſtrare, or to prove 
the Point. 
As we arrive at the complete Knowledge of an 
Idea in all its Paris, by that Act of the Mind 
which is called Diviſion, ſo we. come to-a compre- 
| henftve Conception of a Thing in its ſeveral Pro- 
perties and Kelations, by that Act of the Mind 
which is called Abſtraction, that is, we conſider 
each ſingle Relation or Property of the Subject 
alone, and thus e do as it were withdraw and ſe- 
parate it in our Minds both from the Subject itſelf, 
as well as from other Properties and Relations, in 
order to make a fuller Obſervation of it, : 
This Act of 4btratticn is ſaid to be rofold, 
either Preciſive or Negative. 


Preciſive Avſtraftion is, when we e thols =} 


T hipgs apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as 
when we conſider a Made without conſidering its 
Subſtance and Subject, or one eſſential Mode with- 
out another, Negative AojtratFion is, when we 
conſider one Thing ſeparate from another, which 
may alto exiſt without it; as when we conceive of 
a Subjert without conceiving ef! its accidental Mader 

of 
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or Relations; or when we conceive of one Accident 
without thinking of another. If I think of read. 
ing or writing without the -expreſs Idea of ſome 
Man, this is precifive Alſtraction; or if I think of 

the Abtraction of Iron, without the expreſs Idea of 
ſome particular magnetich Body. But when I think 
of a. Næsdle without an Idea of its Sharpneſs, this 
is negative Abſtraction; and it is the ſame when 1 
think of its Sharpneſs without conſidering its 
1322 . * 8 
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Of the extenſi ve 8 of Things, and ” | 
; n 2 85 


Ix ; the Completeneſs of an Idea refers to the ſe⸗ 

veral Parts that compoſe it, and the Compre- 
benſion of an Idea includes its various Properties, 
ſo the Extenſian of an Idea denates the various 
Soris or Kinds of Beings to which the ſame Idea 
belongs: And if we would be fully acquainted 
with a Subject, we muſt obſerve, 


This fourth Rule to dire& our ons, 
namely, Conceive of Things in all their Extenſion. 
that is, we muſt ſearch out the various Species, or 
Special Natures which are contained under it, as 2 
Genus or general Nature, If we would know the 
Natute of an Animal perfectly, we muſt take Cog- 
nizance of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects, as 
well as Men, all which are contained under the 
genital © Nature and Name of Auimal. 


81 4 * 
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As an integral Whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſe- 
| veral Parts by Divi/ion ; ſo the Word Diſtribution 


is moft properly uſed when we diltinguiſh an ꝝni- 


ver ſal Whole into its ſeveral Kinds or Species: And 
perhaps it had been better if this Word had been 
always confined to this Signification, .though it 


muſt be confeſſed, that we frequently ſpeak of the 


Div? on of an Idea into its ſeveral Kinds, as well 


as into its ſeveral Parts. 
. The Rules of a good Difribition are much the 


fame with thoſe which we have before applied to 


Divifion, which may be Juſt repeated again in the 
briefeſt Manner, in order to give Examples of 
them. 


$ 


J. Rule. Each Part fingly taken muſt contain 


leſs than the Whole, but all the Parts taken col- 


lectively, or together, muſt contain neither more 
nor lefs than the Whole; or, as Logicians ſome- 
times expreſs it, the Parts of the Diviſion ought to 
exbauſt the whole Thing which is divided. So Me- 
dicine is juſtly diſtributed into ProphylaZick, or 
the Art of preſerving Health; and 7 berapentick, 


or the Art of reſtoring Health ; for there is no 


other ſort of Medicine beſides theſe two. But 


Men are not well diſtributed into 7all or ſport, for 


there are ſome of a middle Stature. 


II. Rule. In all Diſtributions we would firſt con- 8 


ſider the larger and more immediate Kinds or Spe- 
cies, or Ranks of Being, and not divide a Thing 


at once into the more minute and remote. A Ge- 
uus ſhould not at once be divided into Individuals, 
or even into the loweſt Species, if there be a Species 


ſuperior. Thus it would be very improper to di- 


vide Auimal into Trout, Lobſter, Eel, Dog, Bear, 


Eagle, Dave, Worm, and Butterfly, for theſe are 
inferior 
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inferior Kinds; whereas Animal ought firſt to be 


| diſtributed into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Inſet ; 


and then Beast ſhould be diſtributed into Dog, 

Bear, &c. Bird into Eagle, Dove, &c. 0 

into Trou!, Fel, Lobſter, & c. 

= icreguſar alſo to join any inferior Species i in 
or Order with the ſuperior z as if 

we ſhould diſtinguiſh Animals into Birds, Bears, 

and Oyſters, &c. It would be a ridiculous Diſtri- 


_ bution. 


III. Rule, The ſeveral Parts of a Diſtribution 4 
ought to be oppoſite ; that is, one Species or Claſs 
of Beings in the ſame Rank of Diviſion, ought not 
to contain or include another; ſo Men ought not 
to be divided into the Rich, the Poor, the Learned, 


and the Tall; for poor Men may be both learned 


and Lall, and ſo may the Rich. 
But it will be objected, are not animated Bodies 
rightly diſtributed into Vegetative and Animal, or 


(as they are uſually called) Segiiive? Now the 
ſenſitive contains the vegetative Nature in it, for 


Animals grow as well as Plants. I anſwer, that in 
this and all ſuch Diſtributions, the Word Vegeta- 


tive ſignifies merely vegetative 3 and in this Senſe 


Vegetative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to Animal, 


: for i it cannot be ſaid of an Animal, that it contains | | 


mere Vegetation in the Idea of it. 


bY Rule. Let not Subdi viſions be too nume- 
rous, without Neceſſity; therefore I think Quantity 
is beiter diſtinguiſhed at once into a Line, a Sur- 


Face, and a Solid; than to ſay as Ramus does, that 


Quantity is either a Line, or a Thing lined; and a 
Thing lined is either @ Sur, face or a Solid. 


V. Rule. Diſtribute every Subject according to 


the: eſpecial Deſign you have in View, fo far as is 


neceſſar £ 
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neceſſary or uſeful to your preſent Enquiry. Thus 


a Politician diſtributes Mankind according to their. 


civil Characters iato the Rulers and the Ruled 5. 
and a Phy/can, divides them into the Sicł or the. 
Healthy; but a Divine diſtributes them i into 2 
Heathens, Jews, or Chriſtians. 

Here note, That ir is a very uſeleſs thing to diſ- 
tribute any Idea into ſuch Kinds or Members 
as have no different Properties to be ſpoken of; as 
it is mere trifling to divide 7% Angles into ſuch 


whoſe Legs are equal, and whoſe Legs are uncqual, 


for as to the mere right Angle they have no Giffer- 
Ent Properties. 


Vl. Rule. In all your Diſtributions e the 
Nature of Things with great Exactneſs; and do: 
not affect any particular Form of Diſtribution, as 


ſome Perſons have done, by dividing every Genus 


into /wso Species, or into three Species; whereas 
Nature is infinitely various, and human Affairs 
and human Sciences have as great a Variety, nor 
is there any one Form of Diſtribution that will ex- 
act ly fait with all Subjects. 

Note, It is to this Doctrine of Diftribution of + a 
Genus into its ſeveral Species, we mult allo refer the 
Diſtribution of a Cauſe according to its ſeveral 
kffefts, as ſome Medicines are heating, ſome are 
cooling; or an Effet, when it is diſtinguiſhed by 


its Cauſes, as Fatih is either. built upon divine Teſti- | 
mony or human. lt is to this Head we refer parti- 


cular artificial Bodies, when they are W 
according to the Matter they are made of, as a 
Statue is ether of Braſs, of Mas ble, or Wood, &c. 
and any other Beings, when they are diſtinguithed 
according to their End and Deſis ien, as the Furniture 
of Body or Mind is either for Ornament or Uſe. To 


chis Head allo we refer Subj*&5 when, they are di- 


vided 
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vided according to their Modes or Accidents; as 
Men are either merry, or j grave, or ſad; and 
Aedes, when they are divided by their Subjects, as 


Diſtempers belong to the Fluids, or 40 the ſolid Parts 


of the Animal, 

It is alſo to this Place we reduce the Propoſals of 
a Difficulty under its various Caſes, whether it be 
in Speculation or Practice: As, to ſhe the Reaſon 
of Sun- beams burning Wood, whether it be done by a 


convex Glaſs or a concave, or to ſhew the Con- 
ſtruction and Menſuration of Triangles, whether you 


have two Angles and a Side given, or two Sides 
and an Angle, or only three Sides. Here it is 
neceſſary to diſtribute or divide a Difficulty in al! 
its Cafes, in order to gain a perfect ede of 
the Subject you contemplate. © 

It might be obſerved here, that Logicians have 
ſometimes given a Mark or Sign to diſtinguiſh 
when it is an integral V hole, that is divided into 
its Parts and Members, or when it is a Genus, ant - 
univerſal M bole, that is diſtributed into its Species | 
and Individuals. The Rule they give is this: 


| Whenlſoever the whole Idea can be directly and | 


properly affirmed of each Part, as, a Bird is an 
Animal, a Fiſh is an Animal, Bucephalus is a Horſe, 
Peter 7s g Man, then it is a Diſtribution of a Genus 
into its Jpecies, or a Species into its Individuals t 
But when the whole cannot be thus directly affirm- 
ed concerning every Part, then it is a Diviſion of 


an Integral into its ſeveral Paris or Members; as 


we cannot ſay the Head, the Breaſt, the Hand, or 
the Foot is an Animal, but we ſay, the Head is a 
Part of the Animal, and the Foot is another Part. 

This Rule may hold true gen:rally in corporeal 
Beings, or perhaps in all Subſtances : But when we 
fay the Fear of God is Wiſdom, and ſo is human Ci- 
vility : _—_ is true Learning, and fo is Philos 


er: 
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fopby : To execute a Murderer is Juſtice, and to ſave, 


aud defend the Innocent is Fuſtice too. In'thele Cakey = 


it is not ſo eaſily determined, whether an integral 
Whole be divided into its Parts, or an univerfal 


into its Species: For the Fear of God may be called 


either one Part, or one Kind of Wiſdom : Criticiſm 
is one Part, or one Kizd of Learning : And the 


Execution of a Murderer may be called a Species of 
Fuſtice, as well as a Part of it. Nor indeed is it 


a Matter of great Importance to determine this 
Controverſy. . 


SECT. XI. 


Of an order Conception of Ti ans 


A 21 rant and place them in a proper Me- 
thad and juſt Order, This is of neceſſary Uſe to 
prevent Confuſion; for as a Trader who never 
places his Goods in his Shop or Warehouſe.in a 
regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his buy- 


ing and felling, paying and receiving, in a Juſt 


| Method, is in the utmoſt Danger of plunging all 
his Affairs into Confuſion and Ruin; 0 a Student 
who is in the Search of Truth, or an Author or 


Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 


will very much obſtruct his Deſign, and confound 
bis own Mind or the Mind of his Hearers, unleſs 


he range his Ideas in juſt Order. 
f = would therefore become ſucceſsful Learn. 


ers or Teachers, we muſt not conceive of Things 


in a confuſed Heap, but diſpoſe our Ideas in ſome 


certain Mel bod, which may be moſt eaſy and uſe- 


ful n for the Underſtanding and Memory 3 and. 


be 
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be ſure, as much as may be, to follow the Nalure . 


of Things, for which many Rules * be given; 
namely, 
1. Conceive as much as you can of the Effentials 
of any Subject, before you conſider its Accidentals. 
2. Survey firſt the general Paris and Properties 
of any Subject, before you extend your Thoughts 


to diſcourſe of the particular Kinds or Species of it. 
3. Contemplate Things firſt in their on mple 


Natures, and afterwards view them in Compofttion 


with other Things; unleſs it be your prefent Pur= 


pole to take a compound Being to pieces, in order to 


find out, or to ſhew the Nature of 1 It, by ſearching 


and diſcovering of what Simples it is compoſed. 
4. Conſider the ab/olute Modes or Affections of 


any Being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to 


conſider it relatively, or to ſurvey the various Ne- 
lations in which it ſtands to other Beings, Sc. 
Note, Theſe Rules chiefly belong to the Method 


of Inſtruction which the Learned call Synthetich. 


But in the Regulation of our Ideas, there is ſel- 
dom an abſolute Neceſſity that we ſhould place 
them in this or the other particular Method: It is 
poſſible in ſome Caſes that many Methods may be 
equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the Un- 


derſtanding and the Memory: To frame a Method 


exquiſitely accurate, according to the ſtrict Nature 


of Things, and to maintain this Accuracy from 


the Beginning to the End of a Treatiſe, is a moſt 
rare and difficult Thing, if not impoſſible. But 
a larger Account of Method would be very impro- 
per in this Place, left we N What belongs 
to the fourth Part of Logick. 


er 


— 
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SEC T. XII. | 
Theſe five Rules of Conception exem pl ed. 


1 T may be uſeful here to give a Specimen of the 
five ec Rules ſo direct our Conceplions, which 

have been the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 

and repreſent them practically in one View. 


Suppoſe the Theme of our Diſcourſe were the 
Paſſions of the Mind. 


1ſt, To gain a clear and difint Idea of Paſſ won, 


we muſt define both the Name and the Thing. 

To begin with the Definition of the Name. We 

are not here to underſtand the Word Paſſion in its 
' vulgar and moſt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies mere- 
ly. Anger or Fury; nor do we take it in its moſt 
extenſive philoſophical Senſe, for the ſuſtarning the 
Action of an Agent; but in the more limited phi- 
loſophical Senſe, Paſſions ſignify the various Af 


 feftions of the Mind, ſuch as Admiration, Love, or 


Hatred ; this is the Definitian of the Name. 

We proceed to the Definition of the Thing. Paſ- 
fron is defined a Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion 
in animal Nature, occaſioned by the Mind's Percep- 
| tion of ſame Objeft ſuited to excite that Commotion, 
* Here the Genus, or general N ature of Pafi ton, 

13 

Since this was written, I have publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe 

of the Paſſions, wherein I have ſo far varied from this Defini- 


tion as to call them /en/ib/e Commotions of onr whole Nature, 
both Soul and Body, occafioned by the Mind's Perceptions of ſome 


Objeas, &c. I made this Alteration in the Deſcription of the 


Paſſions in that Book chiefly to include, in a more explicit 


manner, the Paſſions of Defire and Averſion, which are Acts 
of Volition rather than Senſations. Vet fince ſome Commotions 


of animal Nature attend all the Paſſions, and ſince there is 
always a Senſation of theſe Commotions, I ſhall not change 
the Definition I have written here ; for this will agree to all 
the Paſſions, whether they include any Act of Volition or not; 
nor indeed is the Matter of any great * New. 17, 
1728. | | 
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is a Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion in ammal 
Nature and herein it agrees with Hunger, Thirſt, 
Pain, Str. The eſſential Difference of it is, that 
this Commotion ariſes from a 1 bought or Perception 
of the Mind, and hereby it is nen from 
Hunger, Thirſt, or Pain. 
:- 2dly; We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſor- 
vey. the ſeveral Parts that compoſe it. Theſe are 
(.) The Mina's Perception of ſome Objeft. (a.) 
The conſequent Ruffle, or ſpecial Commotion of the 
' Nerves, and Blood, and animal Spirits. And ( 3: 9 
Ihe Senſation of- this inward Commotion. 

2dly, We mult conſider it comprebenſively, in its 
various Properties. The moſt eſſential Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 
tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 
moſt conſiderable Properties that remain are theſe, 
namely, That Paſſion belongs to all Mankind in 
greater or leſſer Degrees: It is not conſtantly preſent 
zoith us, but upon jome certain Occaſion : It is ap- 
pointed by our Creator for various uſeful Ends and 
Purpoſes, namely, to give us Vigour i in the Pur- 
ſuit of what is good and agreeable to us, or in the 
Avoidance of what is hurtful : It 7s very proper 
or our Slate of Trial in this World : It is not utterly. 
lo be Vooted out of our Nature, but to be moderated 
and governed according to Kules of Virtue and Reli. 
| goons . 

Alb, We muſt take Cognizarice of the various 
Kinds of it, Which is called an extenſive Conception 
of it. If the Object which the Mind perceives be 
very untommon, it excites the Paſſion of Aumira- 
tion: If the Object appear agreeable, it raiſes Love: 
It the agreeable Object be-ab/ent and aticinable, it 
is Defire r If likely to be cbiained, it excites Hope: 
If unattainable, Deſrair ; If it be preſent and poſ- 
Med it- is the Paſſion _ Jo: If loft, it excites 


Sorrow © . 


Serrom : Ie hs Object be Aired it cauſes in 
general Hatred or Averſion : If it be abſent, and 

yet we are in Danger of it, it raiſes our Fear : If 
it be preſent, it is Sorrow and Sadneſs, &c. 


-5tbly, All theſe Things, and many mote which 


_ . go to compoſe a Treatiſe on this Subject, muſt be 

Placed in their proper Order : A flight Specimen.of 
which is exhibited in this ſhort Account of Paſſion, 
and which. that admirable Author Deſcartes has 
treated of at large ; though for want of ſufficient 
Experiments and Obſervations in natural Philoſo- 
phy, there are ſome few Miſtakes it: hi Account 
5 animal Waun, . A 


SECT. XIII. 


An Illuftration of theſe five Rules by Similitudes. 


Tus we have brought the firſt Part of Logick 
to a Concluſion : And it may not be impro- 


per here to reprefent its Excellencies (fo far as we 
have gone) by gencral Hints of its chief Degen 


and Uſe, as well as by a various Compariſon of it 
to thoſe Inſtruments which Mankind have invent- 
ed for their ſeveral Conveniences and pars. 
ments. 

The Defign of Logick is not to furniſh us with 
the perceiving Faculty, but only to dire&# and 
aſſiſt us in the Uſe of it: It doth not give us the 
Objects of our Ideas, but only caſts ſuck @ Light 
on thoſe Objects which Nature furniſhes us with, 
that they may be the more clearly and diſtinctiy 
known: It doth not add new Parts or Properties 


to Things, but it diſcovers the various Parts, Pro- 


perties, Relations and Dependencies of one Thing 


upon another, and by ranking all Things under 


general and ſpecial Heads, it renders the Nature, 
or any of the Properties, Powers, and Uſes of a 
Tk 2 Thing, 
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1 hing, more eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek 


in what Rank of Beings it*lies, and wherein it 
3 with, and wherein it differs from others. 


If any Compariſons would n This, it my 


| be thus repreſented, 


I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain a clear wy 
diſtin? Conception of the Nature of Things by 
. Definition, it is like thoſe Glaſſes whereby we behold 
ſuch Objects diſtinctly, as by reaſon of their 
Smallneſs, or their great Diſtance, appear in Con- 
fuſion to the naked Eye : So the Teleſcope diſcovers 


to us diſtant Wonders in the Heavens, and ſhews 
the milky Way, and the bright cloudy Spots in very 
dark Sky, to be a Collection of little Stars, which 
the Eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled Confuſion. 
So when Bodies are too ſmall for our Sight to ſar- 
vey them diſtinctly, then the Microſcope is at hand 
for our Aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the Limbs and 
Features of the moſt minute * with great 


Clearneſs and Diſtinction. 


II. When we are taught by Logick to view a 


Thing completely in all its Parts, by the Help of 
Diviſion, it has the Uſe of an anatomical Knife, 
which diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates the 


Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Membranes, 
Sc. and ſhews us the ſeveral Parts which go to the 
en of a complete Animal. 


III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an 
Object comprebenſi vely i in all the Modes, Properties, 
Relations, Faces, and Appearances of it, it is of 


the ſame Uſe as a ferreſtrial Globe, which turning 


round on its Axis repreſents to us all the Variety 


1 Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nalions on the 
* Surface of the Earth, in a very ſhort Succeſſion of 


Lime 
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Time ſhews the Situations and various Relations of 
them to each other, and gives a comprehenſive 
View of them. in Miniature. 


IV. When this Art teaches us to diſtribute any 
extenſive Idea into its different Kinds or Species, it 
may be campared to the priſmatick Glaſs, that re- 
ceives the Sun-beams or Rays of Light, which 
ſeem to be uniform when falling upon it, but it 
ſeparates and diſtributes them into their different 


Kinds and Colours, and ranks them! in their pro- 


per Succeſſion. 

Or if we deſcend to Subdivi 72 and ſubordinate 
Ranks of Being, then Diſtribulion may alſo be ſaid 
to form the Reſemblance of a natural Tree, where- 
in the Genus or general Idea ftands for the Roo! or 
Stock, and the ſeveral Kinds or Species, and Indi- 


viduals, are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in 
their Dependence and Connection, like the ſeveral 
Boughs, Branches, and leſſer Shoots. For Inſtance, 


let Animal be the Root of a logical Tree, the Re- 
ſemblance is ſeen by mere Inſpection, * though the 
Root be not placed at the Bottom of the Page, 
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C Phil, 
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: * J Peter. | 

; # Bogan, Ke. ; 


Trot. ; 
[ Horſe — 1 Bayard, &c, 
| Squirrel | 

5 Maſtiff. 
Spaniel 
| ” Greyhound. 
| Bear, Sc. Beagle, Oc. 


Lark Engliſh, 
Duck —— ) Muſcovy. 
Gooſe, Sc. © Hook- Bill, Sc. 


Bird | 


Trout 
Fiſh J Whale 
Oiſter, Ge. 
S + Waſp. 
Flying — | Be c 
Inſect Worm 
Cree ing—} Ant. | 
L — Caterpillar, &c, 


The ſame Similitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate 
the Divifion and Subdiviſion of an oats hole, 
into its ſeveral Parts. 1 


- 


When Logick diredts us to place all our Ideas 
in a proper Method, moſt convenient both for In- 
ſtruction and Memory, it doth the ſame Service 


as the Caſes of well contrived Shelves in à large Li- 
| brary, | 
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brary, wherein Folios, Quartos, Octavos, and leſ- 
ſer Volumes, are diſpoſed in ſuch exact Order under 


the particular Heads of Divinity, Hiſtory, Mathe- 
matichs, ancient and miſcellaneous Learning, &c. 
that the Student knows where to find every Book, 


and has them all as it were within his Command 


at once, becauſe of the exact Order wherein they 


are placed. 

The Man who has ſuch Aſſiſtances as theſe at 
hand, in order to manage his Conceptions and regu- 
late his Ideas, is well prepared to improve his 
Knowledge, and to join theſe Ideas together in a 


regular Manner by Judgment, which is the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind, and will be the Subject 


of the ſecond Part of Logick. 3 
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Act of the Will (at leaft i in moſt Caſes) neceſſary 
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THE 


SECOND PART 
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07 Judgment and Prop tion 


WER HEN * Mind has got Acquaint- 
XK w $ ance with Things by framing Ideas of 
them, it proceeds to the next Opera- 
NN tion, wel that is, to compare theſe 


Ideas together, and to join them by Afirmation; or 
. disjoin them by Negation, according as we find 


them to agree or diſagree. This Act of the Mind 


is called Judgment ; ; as when we have by Percep- 


tion obtained the Ideas of Plato, a Philoſopher, 
Man, Innocent, we form theſe Judgments ; Plato 


as a Philoſopher ;, no Man is innocent. 


Some Writers have aſſerted, that Judgment con- 
ſiſts in a mere Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas. Burt I rather think there is an 


to 
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to form a Judgment; for though we do perceive 


or think we perceive Ideas to agree or diſagree, 
yet we may ſometimes refrain from judging or 
aſſenting to the Perception, for fear leſt the Per- 
ception ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, and we 
ſhould be miſtaken: And I am well aſſured at 
other Times, that there are Multitudes of Judg- 
ments formed, and a firm Aſſent given to Ideas 
Joined or disjoined, before there is any clear Per- 
ception whether they agree or diſagree ; and this 
is the Reaſon of ſo many falſe Fudgments or Miſ- 
takes among Men. Both theſe Practices are a 
Proof that Fudgment has ſomething of the Will in it, 
and does not merely conſiſt in Perception, ſince 
we ſometimes judge, (though unhappily) without. 
perceiving, and ſometimes we perceive without 
Immediate judging. 
As an Jdea is the Reſult of our Conception or 
Aspprebenſion, ſo a Proprition is the Effect of Judg- 
nent. The foregoing Sentences which are Exam- 
ples of the Act of Judgment are properly called 
Propoſitions. Plato is a Philoſopher, &c. 

Here let us conſider, 85 

I. The general Nature of @ Propoſition, and the 
Parts of which it is compoſed, = $1 53 86 

2. Thevarious Diviſions or Kinds of Propoſitions, 

3. The Springs of falſe Fudgment, or the Doc» 
trine of Prejudices. | V 

4. General Directions to aſſiſt us in judging arigbt. 
8. Special Rules to direct us in judging particular 
Objects. 1 


"CHAP. 
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C wa A F. 1 
of the Nature of a Propoftio, and it 2 5 


Parts, 


1 A# 3 is a Sentence . two or more 
Ideas or Terms are joined or disjoined by one 
Affirmation or Negation, as Plato was a Philoſo- 


pher : Every Angle is formed by two Lines meeting s 


No Man living on Earth can be completely bappy. 
When there are ever ſo many Ideas or Terms in. 
the Sentence, yet if they are joined or disjoined 
merely by one ſingle Affirmation or Negation, 
they are properly called but one Propoſition, though. 
they may be refolved into ſeveral Propoſitions 
which are implied therein, as will appear hereafter. . 
In deſcribing a Propoſition, I uſe the Word Terms 
as well as Ideas, becauſe when mere Ideas are 
Joined in the Mind without Words, it is rather 
called a Judgment; but when clothed with 
Words, it is called a Propofition, even though it. 
be in the Mind only, as well as when it is expreſs- 
ed by ſpeaking or writing. i 
There are three Things which go tothe Nature 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, namely, the 
Subjee, the Predicate, and the Copula. 
The Subject of a Propoſition: is that concerning, 
which any Thing is affirmed or denied : So Plato, 
Angle, Man living on Earth, are the Su jocks: af 
the foregoing Propoſitions. 
T be Predicate is that which is affirmed or FARE 
ed of the Subject; ſo Philoſopher is the Predicate 
of the firſt Propoſition ; formed by two Lines meet- 
| ig, is the Predicate of the ſecond ; capable of 
8?" _ 
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being completely happy, the proper Predicate of the 
* 

The Subject and Predicate of a prongſi tion taken 
n are called the Malter of it; for theſe a are 
the Materials of which it is made. ; 


The Copula is the Form of a Bepo ; it re- 


preſents the Act of the Mind affirming or denying, 
and it is expreſſed by the Words, am, art, is, are, 
&c. or am not, art not, is not, are not, &c, 


It is not a Thing of Importance enough to ere - 


ate a Diſpute, whether the Words uo, none, not, 


never, &c. which disjoin the Idea or Terms in a: 


negative Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of the 
Subject of the Copula, or of the Predicate. Some- 
times perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally to be 
included in one, and ſometimes in another of 
theſe, though a Propoſition is uſually denominated 
affirmative or negative from its Copula, as here- 
after. 


Note 1. Where each of theſe Parts of a Propo- 


ſition is not expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many Words, 
yet they are all underſtood, and implicitly contain- 
ed therein; as Socrates diſputed, is a complete 
Propoſition, for it ſignifies Socra'es was diſputing. 
So I die, ſignifies J am dying. I can write, that 


is, I am able lo write. In Latin and Greek. one. 


ſingle Word is many Times a complete Propoſi- 
8 

Note 2. Theſe Words am, art, is, &c. when 
they are uſed alone without any other Predicate, 
ſignify both the Ad of the Mind juaging, which 
includes the Copula, and ſignify alſo! aHrual Exiſt 


«% 


ence, which is the Predicate of-that Propoſition. 


So Rome is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent : There are 


ſome ſtrange Monſters, that i is, ſome Arange Mon- 
ters are exiſtent : Carthage is mene, that is, 


W ba. no . 1 
ole 


5 N 3. The Subject and Predicate of a ee 
tion, are not always to be known and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the placing of the Words in the Sentence, 
but by reflecting duly on the Senſe of the Words, 
and on the Mind and Deſign of the Speaker or 
Writer: As if 1, ſay, in Africa there are many Lions, 
I mean many Lions are exiſtent in Africa : Many 
Lions is the Subject, and exiſtent in Africa is the 
Predicate. 71 is proper for a Philoſopher to under- 


| . ſtand Geometry; here the Word proper is the Pre- 


dicate, and all the reſt is the Subject, except 1s 
the Copula. 
Nite The Subject and Predicate of a Propo- = 


ſition ought always to be two different Ideas, or 


two different Terms; for where both the Terms 
and Ideas are the ſame, it is called an identical 
Prapaſition, which is mere trifling, and cannot 
tend to promote Knowledge; ſuch as, @ Rule is a 
Rule, or a goed Man is a good Man. 

But there are ſome Propoſitions, when the 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate ſeem to be the 


fame; yet the Ideas are not the ſame; nor can 


theſe be called purely identical or trifling Propoſi- 


tions; ſuch as Home is Home ; that is, Home is a2 


convenient or delightful Place; Socrates is Socrates 
fill ; that is, ihe Man Socrates is ſtill a Philoſopher ; 
The Hero was not a Hero ; that is, the Hero did 
not ſhew his Courage: What I have written, I have 
written z that is, what I wrote I till approve, and 
will not alter it: What is done, is done that is, it 
cannot be undone, It may be eaſily obſerved in 
' theſe Propoſitions the Term is equivocal, for in'the 
Predicate it has a different Idea from what it has 
in the Subject. 

There are alſo ſome Propoſitions wed the 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate differ, but the 
Ideas are the ſame; and theſe are not merely iden · 


e or willing W as impudent is ſhame- 


** 
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les; a Billow is a ave; or Fluctus (in Latin) is 
a Wave; a Globe is a round Body. In theſe Pro- 
poſitions either the Words are explained by a De- 
finition of the Name, or the Ideas by a Definition 
of the Thing, and therefore they are by no means 
_ uſeleſs, when formed for this Purpoſe,  _ 


4: 
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2 the varinis Kinds of Propoſitions. 


Ry i 


PRopolitions may be diſtributed into various 


Kinds, according to their Subject, their Copu- 
la, their Predicate, their Nature or Compoſition, 


their Senſe, and their Evidence, which Diſtributions © 


will be explained in the following Sections. 


„ 


Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and angular 
0 Propoſitions. | 


PRopoſitions may be divided according to their 
Subject into univerſal and particular; this is 

uſually called a Diviſion ariſing from the Quantity. 
An wniverſa! Propoſition is when the Subject is 


taken according to the whole of its Extenſion ; ſo 


if the Subject be a Genus, or general Nature, it 


includes all its Species or Kinds: If the Subject be 


a Species, it includes all its Individuals. This 


Univerſality is uſually ſignified by theſe Words, 


all, every, no, none, or the like; as, all Men _ 
: | | a | wo 


* 


= 
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die: No Man is rü Every Creature had a 
Beginning. | 
A particulur Propoſilim is when the Subject is 
not taken according to its whole Extenſion; that 
is, when the Term is limited and reſtrained to 
ſome one or more of thoſe Species or Individuals, 


whoſe genera] Nature it expreſſes, but reaches not 


to all; and this is uſually denoted by the Words, 


* ſome, many, a few, there are which, &c. as, Some 


Birds can ſing well: Few Men are truly wiſe: 
There are Parrots which will talk a bundred 7 bings. . 


Under the general Name of univerſal Propoſi itions, : | 


we may juſtly include thoſe that are ſingular, and 
for the moſt Part thoſe that are indefinite alſo. 

A fingular Propoſition is when the Subject is a 
Kapolar or individual Term or Idea; as Deſcartes 
was an ingenious Philoſopber: Sir Iſaac Newton 
bas. far exceeded all bis Predeceſſors : The Palace at 
Hampton Court is @ pleaſant Dwelling : Tbis Day 


ds very cold, The Subject here muſt be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenſion, becauſe be- 


ing an Individual, it can extend only to one, and 
it muſt therefore be regulated by the en of uni- 
ver ſal Propoſitions. © 

An indefinite Propoſition, is when no > Note, either 


of Univerſality or Particularity, is prefixed to a 
Subject, which is in its own Nature general; as 


a Planet is ever changing its Place: Angels are no- 


ble Creatures, Now this Sort of Propoſition, eſpe- 


cially When it deſcribes the Nature of Things, 
is uſuaily counted univerſal alſd, and it ſuppoles 


the Subject to be taken in its whole Extenſion: 

For if there were any Planet which did not change 
its Place, or any Angel that were not a noble Crea- 
ture, theſe Propoſitions would not be ſtrictly true. 


Yet 
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Let in order to ſecure us againſt Miſtakes in 
judging of univerſal, particular and indefinite Pro- 


15 it is e to en Ns tollowing 


urkn. 
| 1. G FRI Propoſi tions... 
Note 1, Univerſal Terms may either denore a 
metaphyſ ical, a phyſical, or a moral Univerſality. 
A metaphy/ical or mathematical Univerſality, is 


| when all-the Particulars.contained under any ge- 


neral Idea have the ſame Predicate belonging to 
them without any Exception whatſoever; or when 
the Predicate is ſo eſſential to the univerſal Sub- 
ject, that it deſtroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
ject to be without it; as, Al! Circles have a Center 
and Circumference ; All dir in their own Nature 
are immortal. 

A phyſical or e Univerſality, | is „ ben ac- 
| cording, to the Order and common Courſe of Na- 


ture, a Predicate agrees to all the Subjects of that 


Kind, though there may be ſome accidental and 
preternatural Exceptions; as, All Men uſe Words 
10 expreſs their Thoughts, yet dumb Perſons are ex- 


cepted, for they cannot ſpeak. All Beaſts haue 


four Feet, yet there may be ſome Monſters with 
five; or maimed, who have but three. 
A moral Univerſality, i is when the Predicate agrees 


to the greateſt Part of the Particulars which are 
contained under the univerſal Subject; as, All 


Negroes are ſtupid Creatures : All Men are govern- 
ed by Affection rather than by Reaſon : All the old 
Romans loved their Country: And the Scripture 
Uſes this' Language, when St Paut tells us, The 
Cretes are always Liars. 

Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingular 
Concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral Uni- 


* nor always and infallibly from a 2H 


one, 


— 


Loser 0. Pall 
one, though it may be always inferred from a 
Univerſality which is metapbyſical, without any 
Danger or Poſſibility of a Miſtake. 

Leet it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make 
little or no Diſtinction in common Language, 
between a Subject that is phe cally or metaphyſically 
univerſal. _ 

Nete 2. An univerſal Tem! is ſometimes taken 
| collectively for all its particular Ideas united toge- 
| ther, and ſometimes di fributively, meaning each 
[ of them ſingle and alone. 


Inſtances of a collective Univerſal are ſuch as 


| | theſe: Al tbeſe Apples will fill a Buſhel : All the 
| Hours of the Night are ſufficient for Sleep : All the 
| . Rules of Grammar overload the Memory. In theſe 
Propoſitions it is evident, that the Predicate be- 

| longs not to the Individuals ſeparately, but to the 
| whole collective Idea; for we cannot affirm the 
| ſame Predicate if we change the Word all into one 
| or into every, we cannot ſay one Apple or every 
Apple will fill a Buſbel, &c. Now ſuch a collective 
Idea, when it becomes the Subject of a Propoſi- 
tion, ought to be eſteemed as one ſingle Thing, 
and this renders the Propoſition fngular or inde- 

finite, as we ſhall ſhew immediately, | 

A diftributive Univerſal will allow the Word all 

to be changed into every, or into one, and by this 

Means is diſtinguiſhed from a collective. 
Inſtances of a diftributive Univerſal are the moſt 
common on every Occaſion; as, all Men are mor- 
tal: Every Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this fort 
of Unives/al there is a Diſtribution to be made, 
which follows in the next Remark. 

| Note 3. When an univerſal Term is taken diſ- 
| 1 tributively, ſometimes it includes all the [ndividu- 
als contained in its inferior Species : As when | 
lay every ca ads has a T, ER lo Death; I mean 

every 
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every Individual Sickneſs, as well as every Kind. 
But ſometimes it includes no more than merely 
each Species or Kind; as when the Evangeliſt ſays, 
Cbriſt healed every Diſeaſe, or every Diſeaſe was 
healed by Chriſt ; that is, every Kind of Diſeaſe. 


The fr/t of theſe, Logicians call the Diſtribution | 


of an Univerſal in /ingula generum; the laſt is a 
Diſtribution in genera fingulorum. But either of 
them joined to the Subject e a Propoſition 
univerſal, 

Note 4. The Univerſality of a Subje& | is often 
reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as when we 


ſay all Men learn Wiſdom by Experience + The uni- 


verſal Subject, all Men, is limited to ſignify only, 
all thoſe Men who learn Wiſdom. The Scripture 


alfo uſes this Sort of Language, when it ſpeaks of 


all Men being juſtified by the Righteouſneſs of one, 
Rom. v. 18. that is, 4% Men 000 are Jain 
obtain it this Way. 


Obſerve here, that not only a metaphyſ al or na- 
tural, but a moral Univerſality alſo is oftentimes 


to be reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as 
when we ſay, all the Dutch are good Seamen : All 
the Italians are ſubtle Peliticians; that is, thoſe 
among the Dutch that are Searten are good Sea- 
men ; "and thoſe among the [ta/zans who are Poli- 
licians, are ſubtle Poltcicians, that is, they are 
generally ſo. 


Note 5. The Univerſality of a Term i is many N 
times reſtrained by the particular Time, Place, 


Circumſtances, &c. or the Deſen of the Speaker; 


as if we were in the City of London, and ſay, all | 


the Weavers went to preſent their Petition, we mean 
only all the Weavers who dwell in the City. So 
when it is ſaig in the Goſpel, all Men did marvel, 
Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe Men who 
Beard of the Miracles of our Savicar, 


L ” Here 


. 6 K* te. 
ere allo it ſhould be obſerve | that a moral. 
Univerſality is reſtrained by Time, Place, and other 
Circu , as well as a a2/ural ; ſo that by theſe 
Means che Word 5 ſometimes doe not extend to 
a tenih Part of thoſe who at firſt might leem to be 
included in that Word. 

One Occaſion of theſe Difficulties and Ambi- 
guities chat belong to univerſal Proprſitions, is the 
common Humour and Temper of Mankind, wha 
generally have an Inclination to magnify their 
Ideas, and to talk roundly and Ae e concern- 
ing any Thi ing they {pear of; which has iatroduc- 
| ed univerſal Terms of Speech into Cuſtom and 

Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, more than 

Nature or Reaſon would diftate ; yet when this 
Cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all improper 
to uſe this ſort of Language in folemn and facred 
Writings, as well as in familiar Diſcourſe, 


II. Remarks eee Propoſitions. 
Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal 
Forms of Expreſſion may ſometimes drop the 
Nite of Univerſality, and become ind-finite, and 
yet retain the ſame univerſal Senſe, whether meta- 
phyfical, natural or moral, whether collective or 
diſtributive. 
We may give Inſtances of each of ek 
Metaphyſical ;z as, 4 Circle bas a Center and Cir- 
cumference, Natural; ; as, Beaſis have four Feet. 
Moral; as, Negroes are ſtupid Creatures. Col- 
lective; as, % Apples will fill a Buſpel. Diſtri- 
butive; as, Men are mortal. 5 
Note 2. There are many Caſes wherein a collec- 
tive Idea is expreſſed in a Propoſition. by an indeſi- 
nite Term, and that where it deſcribes the Nature 
or 2uality of the Subject, as well as when it de- 


clares ſome pa? Matters of Fact; as Fir- trees £0 
in 
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in good Order will give a charming Proſpect; this 
muit ſignify a Collection of Fir. trees. tor one makes 
no Profpedt. In Matters of Fact this is more 
evident and frequent; as, The Romans overcame 
the Gauls : The Robbers ſerrounded the Coach : The 
wild Geeſe flew over the Thames in the Form of a 
Meadge. All theſe are collective Subjects. 

Mole 3. In indefinite Propoſitions the Subject is 
often reſtrained by the Predicate, or by the ſpecial 


Time, Place, or Circumſtances, as welk as in Pro- 


' poſitions which are expreſsly univerſal ; as, the 
Chineſcs are ingenious Silè-Neavers; that is, thoſe 
Chineſes which are Silk-IVeavers are Ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 
light is gone; this can ſignify no more than the 
- Stars which are above our Horizon. 
Mole 4. All theſe Reſtrictions tend to reduce 


ſome indefinite Propoſitions almoſt into particular, 


as will appear under the next Remarks, 


III. Remaris concerning, ortho Propefitions. 

Note 1. A particular Propoſition may ſome- 
times be expreſſed indeſinitely, without any Note 
of Particularity prefixed to the Subject; as, in 
Times of Confuſion Laws are not executed: Men of 
Virtue are diſgraced, and Murderers eſcape ; that 
is, ſome Laws, ſome Men of Virtue, ſome Mur der- 
ers : Unleſs we ſhould call this Language a moral 
Univerſality, though I think it can hardly extend 
ſo far. 

Note 2. The Words ſome, a few, &c. though 
they generally denote a proper Particularity, yet 
ſometimes they expreſs a collective Idea; as, ſonte 
of the Enemies beſet the General around, A few 
- Greeks world beat a thouſand Indians. 

I conclude this Section with a few general Re- 


marks on this Subject, namely, 
| Lb Gen, 
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Cen. Rem. I. Since univerſal, indefinite and par- _ 
ticular Terms in the plural Number may either be 
taken in a collective or diſtributive Senſe, there is 

one ſhort and eaſy Way to find when they are 
colleftive and when diſtributive, namely, If the 
plural Number may be changed into the ſingular, 
that is, if the Predicate will agree to one ſingle 


Subject, it is a difriburive Idea; if not, it is co. 


lective. 


Gen, Rem. II. Univerſal and particular Terms 
in the plural Number ; ſuch as, all, ſome, few, 
many, &c. when they are taken in their 4iſtribu- 
live Senſe, repreſent ſeveral ſingle Ideas; and when 
they are thus affixed to the Subject of a Propoſi- 
tion, render that Propoſition Ani verſal or particus, 
lar, according to the univerſality or n 


of the Terms 


Gen. Rem. III. Univerſal and 8 Terms 
in the plural Number, taken in their collective 


Senſe, repreſent generally one collective Idea. 
If this one collective Idea be thus repreſented 


(whether by univerſal or particular Terms) as the 


Subject of a Propoſition, which deſcribes the Na- 
ture of a Thing, it properly makes either a fngu/ar 
or an indefinite Propoſition ;, for the Words, all, 


| ſome, a few, &c. do not then denote the Puan- 


tity of the Propoſition, but are eſteemed merely as 
Terms which connect the Individuals together in 
order to compoſe one collective Idea. Obſerve 
theſe Inſtances, all the Sycamores in the Garden 
would make a large Grove; that is, this one Col- 
lection of Sycamores, which is a /ingular Idea. 
Some of the Sycamores in ihe Garden would make & 


fine Grove, Sycamores would make a noble Grove : 
| In 
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In theſe laſt the Subject is rather indefinite than An- 


gular. But it is very evident, that in each of theſe. 


Propoſitions the Predicate can only belong to a 
collective Idea, and therefore the Subject mult. be 
eſteemed a collective. 

If this collectide Idea (whether repreſented by 
univerſal or particular Terms) be uſed in deſcribing 
- paſt Matters of Fa#}, then it is generally to be 
eſteemed a /ingular Idea, and renders the Propo- 
ſition ſingular ; as all the Soldiers of Alexander 
made but a little Army : A few Macedonians van- 
quiſhed the large Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers 
in the Camp plundered all ihe neighbouring Towns. + 
Nou we have ſhewn before, that if a Propoſition 
deſcribing the Nature of Things has an indefinite 
Subject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal in 
its propoſitional Senſe: And if it has a /ngular 
Subject, in its propoſitional Senſe it is always 
ranked with Unziver/al.. . 

After all, we muſt be forced to i that the 


Language of Mankind, and the Idioms of Speech, 


are 10 exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce 
them to a few Rules; and if we would gain a juſt 
and precite Idea of every univerſal, pariicular and 


indefinite Expreſſion, we muſt not only conſider | 


the peculiar Idiom of the Language, but the 
Time, the Place, the Occaſions the Circumiflans 
ces of the Matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate 
as far as poſſible into the Deſign 15 the * or 
dra 
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of n and negative Propef tions. 


W HEN a Propoſition is conſidered with re- 
\ gard to its Copula, it may be divided into 
effirmative and negative; for it is the Capula joins 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a Divi- 
ſion of Propofitions according to their Quality. 
An affirmative Projuition is when the Idea of the 
Predicate js ſuppoſed to agree to the Idea of the 
Subject, and is joined to it by the Word 7s, or are, 
which is the Copula ; as all Men are Sinners. But 
when the Predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree with 
the Subject, and is disjoined from it by the Parti- 
cles is not, are not, &c. the Propoſition is ul ga- 
tive; as, Man 15 not innocent; or, no Man 15 inno- 
cent. In an affirmative Propoſition, we aſſert one 
Thing to belong to another, and, as it were, unite 
them i in Thought and Word: In negative Propo- 
lions, we ſeparate one Thing from another, od | 
deny their Agreement. 1 
It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two Ideas or 
Terms are ſaid to be disjoined, as well as joined by 
a Copula : Bur if we can but ſuppoſe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Copula of r nega- 
tive Propoſitions, it takes away the Harſhneſs of 
the Expreſſion ; and to make it yet ſofter, we may 
conſider that the Predicate and Subject may be 
| Properly ſaid to be joined in a Form of Words as a 
Prepoſiiion, by connective Particles in Grammar. 
or Lcgick, though they are disjoined in their Senſe 
and Signification. Every Youth, who has learned 
his Grammar, knows there are ſuch Woup as 
digjundcti pe 3 | 


Several | 
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Sect Things are worchy our Notice on this 


Subject. 
1ſt Note. As 3 are ſome Terms, or Vo ds, 


and Ideas (as I have ſhewn before) concerning 


which it is hard to determine whether thev are 


negative or pefiive, fo there are ſome Propoſitions 
concerning which it may be difficult to ſay, whe. 


ther they firm or deny: As, when we ſay, Plato 
was no Fool: Cicero was no unſkilful Orator : 
Cæſar made no Expedition to Muſcovy : An Oifter 
has no Part like an El: It is not ne ceſſary for a 
Phyſician to ſpear French; and for a Phyſician to 
ſpeak French is needleſs. The Senſe of theſe Pro- 
_ poſitions is very plain and eaſy, though Logicians 


might ſquabble Perhaps a whole Day, whether 


they ſhould rank them under the Names of Ne- 


galive or Ajjirmative. 


2d Note. In Latin and Engliſh two Negatives 


joined in one Sentence make an Affirmative; as 
when we declare 2 Mau is not mortal, it is che 
ſame as though we ſaid, Man is mortal. But in 
Green, and oftentimes in V. rench, two Negatives 
make but a ſtronger Denial. 

3d Note. If the mere negative Term, net, be 
added to the Copula of an aniverſal affirmative 
Propoſition, it reduces it to a parſicular Negative z 
as, all Men are not wiſe, ſignifies the lame as, 
ſome Men are not wiſe. 

4th Note. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate is taken in its whole Comprehenſion ; 
that is, every eſſential Part and Attribute of ir is 
affirmed concerning the Subject ; as when 1 fay, 


a true Chriſtian is an honeſt Man, every I hing that 


belongs to Honefhy,. is affirmed concerning a true 


Chriſtian. 


5th Note. In all negative Propoſitions the Pre- 


dicate is taken in its whole Extenſion; that is, 
14 cvery 
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every Species and Individual that is contained in 
the general Idea of the Predicate, 1s utterly denied 
concerning the Subject: So in this Propoſition, 4 
Spirit is not an Animal, we exclude all Sorts and 
Kinds and particular Auimals whatſoever from the 
Idea of a Spirit, . "> | 
From theſe two laſt Remarks we may derive 
this Inference, that we ought to attend to the intire 
Compreherſicu of our Ideas, and to the univerſal 
Extenſion of them, as far as we have proper Capa- 
city for it, before we grow too confident in our 
_ affirming or denying any Thing which may have 
the leaſt Darkneſs, Doubt or Difficulty attending 
it: It is the want of this Attention that betrays us 


' into many Miſtakes. | 


8 EC T. Mt 


Of the Oppoſition and Converfun of Propoſitions. 


N Y two Ideas being joined or disjoined in 
various Forms will afford us ſeveral Propoſi- 
tions: All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to 
their Quantity and their Quality & into four, which 
are marked or denoted by the Letters A, E, I, O, 


thus: . 
Ay Univerſal Affirmative, 
2 } Univerſal Negative. 


I 2 Particular Affirmative. 
O | __ CEParticular Negative, 
according to theſe old Latin Rhimes— 
Afrit 
* The Reader ſhould remember here, that a Propoſition 


according to its Quantity is called Univerſal or Particular; and 
1 n ; . il . 0 : 7 . 
according to its Qualit), it is either Affirmative or Negative, 


2 
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Aﬀſerit A, Negat E, verum 1 Ambe. 
{erit I, Negat O, fed particulariter Ambo. 


This may bs exemplified by theſe two Ideas, a 
Vine and a Tree. 
A Every Vine is a T Yee. 
E No Vine is a Tree, 
I Some Vine is a Tree, 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
„The Logicians of the Schools have written 
many large Trifles concerning the Oppoſition and 
Conver/1on "of Propoſitions, It will be ſufficient 
here to give a few briet Hints of theſe Things, 


that the Learner may not be utterly ignorant of 


mem. 
Propoſitions which are meds of the ſame Sub- 


ject and Predicate, are ſaid to be o ile, when that 
which is denied in one 1s affirmed in the other, 


either in whole or in part, without any Conſidera- 


tion whether the Propoſitions be true or no. 
If they differ both in Quantity and Quality they 
are called Contradictory, as, 


A Feu lei i Trap cannever be both true 


Tree. | | | 
3 or both falſe at the ſame 
O Some Vine is not Time. 
a Tree. 


If two Univerſals Aer in Quality they are Con- 


Iraries, as, 


A _— Vine is 75 49 Theſe can never be both true 
ree. together, but they may be 


E No Fine is @ | boch alle. 
Tree. 
If two padde Propoſitions differ in — 


they are : Subromiraries, as, 


1 Some 


S P 1 3 * 8 , 
op peas; EE EE 3 — = EO BOING 
zz wy 3 2 . SOON — — 3 : * . 
. n 3 rn 
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* Theſe may be both true to- 
Tree. -. 


| 3 gether, but they can never 
O ai * 0! \ be both falſe. : 


Both particular and univerſal Propoſitions which 
agree in Quality, but not in Quantity, are called 
Subaltern, though theſe are are not properly . 
fite, as, 

A Every Vine is a Tree. 
„I Some Vine 15 4 T ree. 
Or thus: 
E No Vine is a Tree. 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
The Canons of /ubalternate Propoſitions are uſu— 


| ally reckoned thele three, namely, (1.) If an uni- 
verſal Propoſition be true, the particular will be 


truc alſo, but not on the contrary. And (2.) If a 
particular Propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt 
be falſe too, but not on the contrary. (g.) Sub- 
altern Provofitions, whether univerſal or particular, 


may ſometimes be both true and ſometimes both 


falſc. 

The Bares an of Propef tions, is when the Sub- 
ject and Predicate change their Places with Pre- 
ſervation of the Truth. This mav be done with 
conſtant Certainty in all univerſal Negatives and 
parlicular jurmatives ;, as, no Spirit is an Animal, 
may be converted, 20 Animal is a Spirit; and ſome 
Tree is à Vine, may be converted, ſome Vine is a 
Tree. But there is morc formal Trifling in this 
fort of Diſcourſe than there is of ſolid Improve- 
ment, - becauſe this fort of Converſion arites merely 
from the Form of Words, as connected in a Pro- 


poſition, rather than from the Matter. 


Yet it may be uſcful to obſerve, that th ere re 
ſome Propoſitions, which by Reaſon of the Ideas 


or Metter of which they are compoſed, may be 


converted 


& 
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converted with conſtant Truth: Such are thoſe 


Propoſitions whoſe Predicate is a nominal or real 
Definition of the Subject, or the Difference of it, 
or a Property of fourth Kind, or a ſuperlative 
Degree of any Property or Quality whatſoever, 
or in ſhort, whereſocver the Predicate and the 
Subject have exactly the ſame Extenſion, or the 

ſame Comprehenſion ; 3 as, every Vine is a Tree 
bearing Grayes; and every Tree bearing Grapes 15a 
Vine : Religion is the trueſt Wiſdom, and the trueſt 
Wiſdom is Religion : Julius Cæſar was the firſt 
Emperor if Rome: And the fir Emperor of Rome 
was Julius Cæſar. Theſe are the Propofitions 
which are properly convertible, and they are call- 
ed reciprocal Propoſitions, 


SEC .,. 
of ns ard modal Funn 


ANOTHER, Divifion of Propoſitions among 
the {cholaſtick Writers is into pure and mo- 
dal. This may be called (for Diſtinction- ſake) a 
Diviſion according to the Predicate. 
When a Propoſition merely expreſſes that the 
Predicate is connected with the Subject, it is called 
a pure Propoſition ;, as, every true Chriſtian is an 
honeſt Man, But when it includes alſo the Way 
and Manner wherein the Predicate is connected 
with the Subject, it is called a modal Propgſition; 
as, when I ſay, 7! is neceſſary that a true Chriſtian 
ſhould be an honeſt Man. 
Logical Writers generally make the Modality of 


this Propoſition to belong to the Copula, becaule it 


ſhews the Manner of wha Connection between the 


Subject and Predicate. But if the Form of the 
| Sentence 
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Sentence as a HHgical Propoſition be duly conſider- 
ed, the Mode itſelf is the very Predicate of the 
Propoſition, and it muſt run thus: That a true 
Cbriſtian fhould be an honeſt Man is a neceſſary 
Thing, and then the whole primary Propoſition is 
included in the Subject of the modal Propoſition. 
There are four Medes of connecting the Predi- 
cate with the Subject, which are uſually reckoned 
up on this Occaſion, namely, Necefiiy and Con- 
tingency, which are two Oppoſites 3 Peſfſibiliry and 
Impalſibility, which are allo Oppoſites ; as, i, vs 
neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be round: That a Globe 
be made of Wood or Glaſs is an unneceſſary or con- 
gingent Thing : It is impoſſible that a Globe ſhould be 
fquare : It is eli vie that a Clube may be made of 
Hater. = | 
With Regard to the modal Propoſitions which 
the Schools have introduced, I would make theſe. 
two Remafks. 


3 , Theſe Pricelidos in \ Doh 1 are 
formed by the Reſolution of the Words, muſt be, 
might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe 
more explicate Forms of a logical Copula and 
Predicate, 7s neceſſary, is contingent, is poſible, is 
impaſſible: For it is neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be 
round, ſignifies no more than that @ Globe muſt be 
round. 


Remark 2. Let it be noted, that this quadruple 
Modality is only an Enumeration of the natural 
Modes or Manners wherein the Predicate is con- 
nected with the Subject: We might alſo deſcribe 
ſeveral moral and civil Modes of connecting two 
Ideas together, namely, Lawfulneſs and Unlaw- 
Fulneſs, Conveniency and Inconveniency, &c. whence 
we may form ſuch modal Propef tions as theſe : It 
16 
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is unlawful for any Perſon to kill an innocent Man: 
It is unlawful for Chriſtians to eat Fleſb in Lent : 
to tell all that we think is inexpedient : For a Man 
to be affable to his Neighbour is very convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other Modes of ſpeaking 
whereby a Predicate is connected with a Subject: 
Such as, it is certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, 
it is improbable, il is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid 
by the Ancients, it is written, &c. all which will 
form other Kinds of modal Propr/itions. 

But whether the Madality be natural, moral, 
&c. yet in all theſe Propofitions it is the Mode is 
the proper Predicate, and all the reſt of the Pro- 
polition, except the Copuia (or Word 75) belongs 
to the Subject; and thus they become pure Propo- 

tions of a complex Nature, of which we ſhall 
treat in the next Section; ſo that there is great Need 

of making Modals of a diſtinct Sort. 

There are many little Subtleties which the 
Schools acquaint us with concerning the Conver- 

fron and Oppoſition and Equipollence of theſe modal 

Propoſitions, ſuited to the Latin or Greet Tongues, 
rather than the Engli/h, and fit to pals away the 
idle Time of a Student, rather than to enrich his 


Underſtanding. So 
TE 
Of Angle Propoſitions, whether ſimple or complex. 


\ V HEN we conſider the Nature of Propaſi- 

tions, together with the Formation of 
them, and the Materials whereof they are made, 
we divide them into „ie and compound, =_ 

A fingle Propeſition, is that which has but one 
Subject and one Predicate ; but if it has more 
Subjects or more Pacdicates, it is called a N 

| ro- 


(ies 


— 


— 
—— — ——— 


— 


1 
4 
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Prof gftion, and indeed it contains two or more 
Propoſitions i in it. 

A fngle Bropoſition (which is alſo called cate- 
e may be divided into ht imple and com- 
ox * 
/ A purely ſimple Propoſition is that whoſ: Subject 
and Predicate are made up of ſingle Terms; as, 
Virtue is deſirable: Every Penitent is pardoned: No 
Man is innocent. 

When the Subject or Predicate, or both are 
made up of complex Terms, it is called a complex 
Pr opof:1 lion; as, every ſincere Penilent ist pardoned; 
Virtue is defi rable for its own Sale; ; no Man alive 


ts perfectly innocent. 


If the Term which is added to the Subject of * 
complex Propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to ir, then it is called explicative, for it 

: oniy explains the Subject; as, every mortal Man 
is a Son of Adam, But it the Term added to make 
up the complex Subject, does not neceſſarily or 
conſtantly belong to it, then it is determinative, 
and limits the Subject to a particular Part of its 
Extenſion; as, every pious Man fall be happy. 
In the firſt Propoſition the Word mortal is merely 
explicative : In the ſecond Propoſition the Word 
pious is determinaliue. : 

Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any Subject, with an exp/zcative _ 
Addition, may be alſo affirmed or denied of that 
Subject without it; as we may boldly fay, every 
Man is a Son of Adam, as well as every mortal 
Man: But it is not ſo, where the Addition is 

deler- 


124 femple ideas are pe to complex, and ſingle Ideas 
to compoun.;, ſo Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame. 
manner: The Exgliſbꝰ Tongue in this reſpect having ſome 
Advantage above the learned Languages, which have no 
uſual Word to Win gui fi angle from ſimple. 
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determinalive, for we cannot ſay, every Man ſhall 
be happy, though every pious Man ſhall be fo. 
In a complex Propoſition the Predicate or Sub- 
Jett is ſometimes made complex by the Pronouns, 
who, which, whoſe, to whom, &c. which make ano- 


ther Propoſition z as, every Man who is pious 
ſhall be ſaved : Fulius, whoſe Sirname was Cæſar, 


overcame Pompey : Bodies, which are tranſparent, 
have many Pores. Here the whole Propoſition is 
called the primary or chief, and the additional 
Propoſition is called an incident Propoſition. © But 


it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this caſe merely as a 


Part of the complex Term ; and the Truth or 


F:Iſhood of the whole complex Propaſition is not to 


be judged by the Truth or Falſhood of the incident 
Propofitien, but by the Connection of the whole 
Subject with the Predicate. For the incident 
Propoſition may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſi- 
ble, and yet the whole complex Propoſition may 
be true; as, 4 Horſe which has Wings might fly 
over the Thames. 


Beſide this Complexion hich belongs to the Sub- 


Jef or Predicate, logical Writers ule to ſay, there 
is a Complexion which may fall upon the Copula 
alſo : But this I have accounted for in the Sion 
concerning modal Propoſitions ; and indeed it is 


not of much Importance whether it were placed 


there or here. 


SECT. VL 
Of compound Propoſitions. 


A Compound Propoſition is made up of two or 
more Subjects or Predicates, or both; and 


it contains in it two or more Propoſitions, which 


are either plainly expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 
The 


3 
22 K 
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The ,fr/t ſort of compound Propoſitions are thoſe : 
wherein the Compoſition is expreſſed and evident, 
and they are diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſix Kinds, 
namely, Copulative, Disjunctive, Conditional, 
Cauſal, Relative and Diſcrelive. 


I. Copulalive Propoſi tions, are thoſe which have 
more Subjects or Predicates connected by affirma- 


tive or negative Conjunctions; as, Kicbes and 
Honour are Temptations to Pride: Cæſar conquered 


the Gauls and ibe Britons: Neither Gold nor Few- 
els will purchaſe Immortality. Theſe Propoſitions 
are evidently compounded, for each of them may 
be reſolved into two Propoſitions, namely, Riches 
are Temptations to Pride; and Honour is a Tempta- 
tion to Pride; and fo the reſt. 
The Truth of copulative Propoſitions depends 
upon the Truth of all the Parts of them; for if 
Cæſar had conquered the Gauls, and ri- 
— or the —_ and not the rn Oy Ao 
copulative Propoſition had not been true. | 
Here nate, thoſe Propoſitions, which cannot be 
reſolved into two or more ſimple Propoſitions, are 
not properly copulative, 3 two or more Ideas 
be connected and coupled by ſuch Conjunctions, 
either in the Subject or Piech ate; as, 1wo and 
three make. five: Maje/iy-and Meekneſ5 do not often 
meet: 7 he Sun, Moon, and Stars, are ud all to be 
feen at once. Such Propoſitions are to be eſteemed 
merely complex, . becauſe the Predicate cannot be 
affirmed. of-each /ing/e Subject, but only. of all of 
them together as a collective SO 


| 2G; Disjun#ive Propoſi ftions, are when the Parts 
are disjoined or oppoſed to one another dy disjune- 
tive nn ; as, it is either Day or Night : The © 


Weather 
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Weather is either ſhining or rainy: Quaniily is 


either. Length, Breadth, or Depth. eu 
The Truth of U:sjunft7ves depends on the ne- 


ceſſary and immediate Oppoſition of the Parts; 
therefore only the laſt of theſe Examples is true; 
but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe 
Twihpht is a Medium between Day and Mg; 
and dry cloudy Weatber is a Medium between /6:1- 
ing and raining. 


III. Conditional or hypothetical Propoſitions, are 


| thoſe whoſe Parts are united by the conditional 
Particle if; as, If the Sun be fred, the Earth inuſt 


move: If there be no Fire, there will be no Smoke. 
Note, The firſt Part of theſe Propoſitions, or 


that wherein the Condition is contained, is called 
the Antecedent, the other is called the Conſequent, 


Th&-Lturh of theſe Propoſitions depends not at 


all on the Truth or Falſhood of their two Parts, 


but on the Truth of the Connection of them; for 


each Part of them may be falſe, and yet the whole 


Propoſition true; as, if there be no Providence, 
there will be no future Puniſhment. 


IV. Cauſal Propoſitions, are where two Propo- 


ſitions are joined by cauſal Particles; as Houſes 


were not built that they might be d:/troyeds Reho- 


boam was unbappy becauſe be followed evil Coun- 


5 moe 75 
The Truth of a cauſal Propgſition ariſes not from 


the Truth of the Parts, but from the cauſal In- 


fluence that the one Part of it has upon the other; 
for both Parts may be true, yet the Propoſition 
falſe, if one Part be not the Cauſe of the other. 
Some Logicians refer reduplicative Propaſitions 
to this Place, as Men, conſidered as Men, are ra- 
tional Creatures, that is, becauſe they are Men. 
| M V. Res 
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V. Relative Propoſitions have their Parts joined 


by ſuch Particles, as expreſs a Relation or Com- 


pariſon of one Thing to another; as, Vben you 
are ſilent I will ſpeak : As much as you are worth, 
fo much you hall be efteemed : As is the Father, ſo 
#5 the Son: Where there is no Tale-Bearer, Conten- 


- ton wwill ceaſe. 


Thefe are very much akin to 7onditional Propo- 


ſitions, and the Truth of them depends upon the 


Juſtneſs of their Connection. 


VI. Diſeretive Propoſitions are ſuch wherein 
various and ſeemihgly oppoſite Fudgments are 
made, whoſe Variety br Diſtinction is noted by 
the Particles, but, though, yet, Sc. as Travellers 
Ray change their Climate, but noi their Temper : Job 
Was patient, though bis Grief was great. - | 


© The Truth and Goodnefs of a diſcretive Propo- 


tion, depends on the Truth of both Parts, and 
their Contradiſtinct ion to one another; for though 
both Parts ſhould be true, yet if there be no ſeem- 
ing Oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs 
Aſſertion, though we cannot call it a falſe one; 
as, Deſcartes was a Philoſopher, yet he was a 
Frenchman : The Romans were valiant, but they 


ſpoke Latin; both which Propoſitions are ridicu- 


Jous, for wnat of a ſeeming Oppoſition between 
the Parts. 8 - Wh | 

Since we have declared wherein the Truth and 
Falſpocd of theſe componnd Propefitions conſiſt, it 


15 54, * alſoto give ſome Intimations how any of 


theſe Propofitions when they are falſe may be op- 
Foſed or contradified, k 72 3 


All compound Prepoſitions, except Copulatives 
and Diferetives, are properly denied or contra- 
dicted when the Negation affects their conjunctive 
Particles; as, if the disjunctive Propoſition aſſerts, 
. e VF 
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I is either Day or Night. The Opponent ſays» 
It is not either Day or Night, or it is not neceſſary 
that it ſhould be either Day or Night, ſo the Hypo- 
belical Propoſition is denied, by ſaying, It does 
ul follow that the Earth muſt move if the Sun be ft. 

A disjunctive Prapqſition may be contradicted 
alſo by denying all the Parts; as, it is neitber 
Day vor Ng. 

And a cauſal Propoſition may be denied or ap- 
poſed indirettly and improperly, when either Part 
of the Propoſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe 
if either Part be falſe : But the Deſign of the Pro- 
poſition being to ſhew the cauſal Can nection of the 
two Parts, each Part is ſuppoſed to be true, and 
üt is not properly contradicted as a cauſa! Propofi- 
tion, unleſs one Part of it be denied to be the 
Cauſe of the other. 

As for Copulatives and Diſcretives, becauſe their 
Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts, 
therefore theſe may be oppoſed or denicd as many 
Ways, as the Parts of which they are compoſed 
may be denied; ſo this copulative Propoſition, 
Riches and Honour are Templaliens lo Pride, may 
be denied by ſaying, Ricbes are pot Temptations, 
though Honour may be : or, Honour is not a Tempte- 
tion, though Riches may. be z or, Neither td nor 
Honour are Temptations, &c. 

So this diſcretive Propoſition, Fob ww patient, 
though his Grief was great, is denied by ſay ing, 
Fob was not patient, though his Grief was great : 
or, Joh was patient, but bis Grief was not great: 
or, Job was not patient, nor was his Grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond Sort of compound 
| Propoſitions, namely, ſuch whoſe Compryition is 
not expreſſed, but latent or concealed, yet a ſmall 
Attention will find two Propoſitions included 1 in 


wem. Such are theſe that follow. | 
ny: I. Ex- 
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To . as, The Pious Man alone is bappy. 
J is onl; Sir [fac Newton could find out true Philo- 
a. 

2. Exceptives; a8, Now of the Ancients but 
Plato ulli uefended the Soul's. Immortality, The 
Proteſtants worſhip none but God. © 
_ --3,.Comparatives ; as, Pain is the greateſt Mie- 
tian. No Turk was fiercer than #be Spaniards at 
Mexico. 

lere note, that the comparatinc Degree does not 
always imply the poſitive; as if I fay, A Hool is 
belter than a Knave, this does not affirm that Folly 
god, but that it is a 4% Evil than Knavery. | 
4. Inceptives and Deſitives, which relate to the 
beginning or ending of any Thing; as, The Latin 
Tongue is not yet for gollen. No Man before Orpheus 
zorote Greek. Verſe. Peter. Czar of Muſcovy began 
zo civilize bis Nation, * 

To theſe may be added Continuatives; as, Rome 
remains to this Day, which includes at leaſt two 
Propoſitions, namely, Rome was, and Rome is. 

Here let other Authors ſpend Time and Pains 
in giving the preciſe Definitions of all theſe Sorts 
of Propoſitions, which may be as well underſtood 
by their Names and Examples: Here let them 
tell what their Truth depends upon, and how they 
are to be oppoſed or contradicted ; but a moderate 
Share of common Senſe, with a Review of what 
is faid on the former Compounds, will ſuffice for all 
theſe n without che en of Rules. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 
07 1 true and faſe Propojnions. 


PR opoſiticns are next to be conkidewd' aodcrding 
= To their, Senſe or Signification, and thus they 
are diſtributed into true and falſe, A true Profo- 
Alion reprefents Things as they are in themſelves ; 
bur if Things are repreſented otherwiſe than they 
are in themſelves, the Propoſition is falſe. 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly 
thus; a true Propoſiticn joins thoſe Ideas and 
Terms together - whole Objects are joined and 
agree, or it disjoins thoſe Ideas and 1 erms, whoſe 
Objects diſagree, or are disjdined: as, ever Bird 
bas Wings, a Brute is not immortal. 


A falſe Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas or Terms 


whoſe Objects dilagree, or it disjoins thoſe 'whoſe 


Objects agree; as, Birds baue no Wigs, "rates | 


are immortal, 
Note, It is impoſſible that the ſame Propoſition 
ſhould be both true and falſe at the fame Time, in 
the ſame Senſe and in the fame Reſpect; becauſe a 
Propoſition is but the Repreſentation'of rhe Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Things: Now it is im- 
Polſible that the ſame Thin ſhould be and not be, or 
that the ſame Thing Poult agree and not agree at 
the ſame Time and in abe ſame Reſpect. This! is a 
firſt Principle of human Knowledge. 
Vet ſome Propoſitions may ſeem to contradict 


one another, though they may be both true, but 


in different Senſes, or Reſpects, or Times; as, 
Man was immorlal in Paradiſe, and Man was 
mortal in Paradiſe, But theſe two Propoſitions 
* be referred to different Times; as, Man 

1 before 
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Before his Fall was immortal, but at the Fall he 
became mortal. So we may ſay now, Man is 
mortal, or Man is immortal, if we take theſe Pro- 
poſitions in different Reſpects; as Man is an im- 
mortal Creature 4s zo bis Soul, but mortal as 14 
his Body. A great Variety of Difficulties and 
ſeeming Contradictions, both in holy Scripture 
and other Writings, may be ſolved and explained 
in this Manner. | > 
The moſt important Queſtion on this Subject 
is this, Nhat is the Criterion, or diftinguiſhing 
Mark of Truth ? How ſhall we know when a 
Propoficion is really true or falſe ? There are ſo 
many Diſguifes of Truth in the World, ſo many 
falſe Appearances of Truth, that ſome Sects have 
declared thete is no Poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing 
Truth from Falſhood; and therefore they have 
abandoned all Pretences to Knowledge, and main- 
_ tained ſtrenuouſly that nothing is io be known. 
The firſt Men of this Humour made themſelves 
famous in Gresce by the Name of Scepticts, that 
is, Seekers : They were alſo called Academics, 
borrowing their Name from Academia, their 
School er Place of Study. They taught that all 
Things are uncertain, though they allowed that 
ſome are more probable than others. After theſe 
aroſe the Sect of Pyrrbonitbs, named from Pyrrha 
their Maſter, who would not allow one Propoſi- 
tion to be more probable than another; but pro- 
feſſed that all Things were equally uncertain. Now 
all theſe Men (as an ingenious Author expreſſes 
It) were rather to be called a Sect of Liars than 
Philsſophers, and that Cenſure is juſt for two 
Reaſons : (1.) Becauſe they determined concern- 
ing every Propoſition that it was uncertain, and 
believed that as a certain Truth, while they pro- 


- felled there was nothing certain, and that nothing 


could 
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could be determined concerning Truth or Fal 2 - 


hood; and thus their very Doctrine gave itſelf the 


Lie. (2.) Becauſe they judged and acted as other 
Men did in the common Affairs of Life; they 


would neither run into Fire nor Water, though 


they prafeſſed Ignorance and Uncertainty, whe- 


** the one would burn, or the other drown 
There have been ſome in all Ages wha have 
too much affected his Humour, who diſpute 
againſt every Thing, under Pretence that Tru4b 
Hag ns certain Mark ta diſtinguiſh it, Let us there- 
fore inquire cbat is the general Criterion of Truth ? 


And in order to this, it is proper to conſider what 


js the Reaſon why we aflent to neben 
which contain the moſt certain and indubitable 

Truths; ſuch as theſe, he Hbule is greater (ban a 

Part; two and three mate five. _— 

The only Reaſon why we believe theſe Propo- 
ditions to be true, is becauſe the Ideas of the Sub- 
jects and Predicates appear with ſo much Clearneſs 
and Strength of Evidence to agree to each other, 
that the Mind cannat help diſcerning the Agree- 
ment, and cannot doubt of the Truth of them, 
but is conſtrained to judge them true. So when 
we compare the Ideas of a Circle and a Triangle, 
or the Ideas of an Oiſter and a Butterfly, we ſee 
ſuch an evident Piſagreement between them, that 
we are lure that a Gutterfly is not an Oiſter; nor is 
a Triangle @ Circle. There is nothing but the 
Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagreement be- 


tween two Ideas, that makes us affirm or deny 


the one or the other, n 
Now it will follow from hence, that a clear and 
diſtinti Perceplion, or full Evidence of the Agreement 
and Difagreement of our Ideas io one another, of 10 
Things, is a certain Criterion of Truth: For ſince 
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our Minds are of ſuch a Make, that where tho 
Evidence is exceeding plain and ſtrong,” we can- 
not withhold our Aſſent; we ſhould then be neceſ- 
ſariſy expoſed to believe Falſhood, if complete 
Evidence ſhould be found in any Propofitions that 
are not true. But ſurely the God of perfect Wiſ- 
dom, Truth and Goodneis, would never oblige 
his Creatures to be thus deceived ; and therefore 
be won!6 never have conſtituted us of ſuch a Frame 
'as would render it naruralty ene, to guard. 
* apainſt Error. | 
Another Conſequence is naturally derived: from 
the former; and that i is, that the only Reaſon why 

we fall into a Miſtake, is becauſe we are impatient 
to form a Judgment of Things before we have a 
clear and evident Perception of their Agreement or 
Diſagreement; and if we will make haſte to judge 
"while our Ideas are obſcure and confuſed, or before 
"we ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we ſhall 
Plunge ourſelves into perpetual Errors. See more 
on. this Subject in an E ay on the Freedom of Will 
in Gd and Man : Publiſhed 1732. Sect. 1. p. 13. 
Sold by J. Roberts i in Warwick Lane, and KR. Hes, 
in the Foulliry. 

Nole, What i is here alketted concerning the Ne- 
ceſſity of clear and diſtinct Ideas, refers chiefly to 
Propolitions which we form cui ſelves by our own 
Powers: As for Propoſitions which we derive 
from the Teſtimony of 6:bers, they will be account- 
ed for in _ IV. 


„ E-C:T ae VIII. 


07 certain and dubious Propoſitions, 9 tl Kili 
and Opinion. | 


S e E we have found that Evidence is yoke great 
nes, and the ſure Mark of Truth; 3 this 


e 
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leads us directly to conſider Propoſitions according 
to their Evidence; and here we muſt take Notice 
both of the different Degrees of Evidence, and the 


. 1 


. Mfr Lind, aft i iy rs tt 
Propoſitions according to their d:Ferent Degrees 
ef Evidence are diſtinguiſhed into cerlain and du- 

Where the Evidence of the Agreement or Dif. 
agreement of the Ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that 
we cannot forbid nor delay our Aſſent; the Pro- 

poſition is called cerlain; as, every Circle hath a 
Ceulxę; the World did not create itjeif, An Aﬀent 

to ſuch, Propolitions is honoured with the Name of 

. Knowledge, © . TO ET. 

But hen there is any Obſcurity upon the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas, fo that the 
Mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not com- 
pelled to aſſent or diſſent, then the Propoſition, in 

a proper and philoſophical Senſe, is called doubtful 
or uncertain; as, ihe Planets are inhabiled ; the 
Souls of Brutes are mere Matter ; the World will 
not ſtand a thouſand Years longer; Dido built the 
City of Carthage, Sc. Such uncertain Propoſi- 
tions are called Opinions. N 

When we conlider ourſelves as Philoſophers, or 
Searchers after Truth, it would be well it we always 
ſuſpended a full Judgment or Determination abour 
any Thing, and made farther Inquiries, where this 
plain and perfect Evidence is wanting; but we ate 
It may be objected. that this Certainty and Uncertainty be- 
ing only in the Mind, the Diviſion belongs to Propoſitions 
rather according to the Degrees of our ¶Ment, thay the Degrees 
of Evidence. But it may well be anſwered, that the Evidence 
here intended is that which appears ſo to the Mina, and not the 
mere Evidence in the nature of Things : Beſides, (as we ſhall 
ſhew immediately) the Degree of 4//ents ovght- to:be exactly 
roportionable to the Degree of Evidence: And therefore the 
ines fo not great, whether Propoſitions be called certain 
pr uncertain, according to the meaſure of Evidence, or of Qenr. 
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ſo prane of out felves to judge without full Evi- 
dence, and in ſome Cates the Neceflity of Action 
in the Affairs of Life, conſtrains us to judge and 
determine upon a tolerable Degree of Evidence, 
that we vulgarly call thoſe Propoſitions certain, 
Where we have but very little Room or Reaſon to 
doubt of them, though the Evidence be not com- 
_ plete and refiltteſs. 
Certain, according to the Schools, is diftin- 
guilhed into Objeftve and Subjettive. Objective 
Cerlaiuiy is when the Propofition is certainly true 
in itſelf; and Subjediive, when we are certain of 
the Truth of it. The one is in Things, the other 
is in our Minds. ED 
But let it be obſerved here, that every Propoli- | 
tion in itſelf is certainly true or certainly falſe. For 
though Doubtfulueſs or Uncertainty ſeems to be a 
Medium between certain Truth and certain Falſ- 
hood in our Minds, yet there is no ſuch Medium 
in Things themſelves, no, not even in future 
Events: For now at this Time it is certain in it- 
ſelf, that Miaſummer-Day ſeven Years bonco will be 
ſerene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though we 
are uncertain and utterly ignorant what Sort of 
Day it will be: This Certainty of diſtant Futuri- 
ties is known to God only. 
Uucertain or dubious Propeſi tions, that is, Opi- 
nions, are diſtinguiſhed into Fe or improba- 
ble. 
When the Evidence of any Propoſition is greater 
than the Evidence of the contrary, then it is a pro- 
bable Opinion: Where the Evidence and Argu- 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we call it 
improbable. But while the Arguments on either 
Side ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and the Evidence 
er and againſt any Propoſition appears equal to 
the Mind, then in common Language we call it a 


any 14. 
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donbiful Malter. We alſo call it a dubious or doutt- 
ul Propeſuion, when there are no Arguments on 
either Side, as zext Chriſt mas- Day will he a very 
arp Froſt. And in general, all thoſe Propoſi- 
tions are doubtful, wherein we can perceive no ſuf- 
ficient Marks or Evidences of Truth. or Falſbeod. 
In ſuch a Caſe. the Mind which is ſearching for 
Truth ovght to remain in a State of Doubt or 'Suf- 
penſe, until ſuperior Evidence on one Side or the 
other incline the Balance of the Judgment, and 
Getermine the Probability or Certainty to the one 
Side. : 

A great many Propoſitions which we generally 
believe or diſbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Sciences, have very various Degrees of Evidence, 
Which yet ariſe not to complete Certainly, either of 
Truth or Falſhood. Thus it comes to paſs that 
there are ſuch various and almoſt infinite Degrees 
of Probability and Improbability. To a weak Pro- 
bability we ſhould give a weak Aſſent; and a 
ſtronger A ſſent is due where the Evidence is greater, 
and the Matter more probable, If we proportion 
our Aſſent in all Things to the Degrees of Evidence, 
we do the utmoſt that human Nature is capable of 
in a rational Way to ſecure itſelf from Error. 


SECT. N. 


Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith, 
43 Aren. 00 þ 


| AF TE R we bave conſidered ho Evidence * | 
Propoſitions in the various Degrees of it, we 
come to ſurvey the ſeveral Kinds of Evidence, or the 
different Ways whereby Truth is let into the Mind, 
and which produce accordingly feveral Kinds of 
| Knqwlodge. We tall diſtribute them into 2 
1x 


! 
1 
3 
4 
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fix, namely, Senſe, hey onſciouſneſs, Intelligence, : 
Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration and then diſtin- 
guiſn the a itions which are derived from 
them. | RF 


I. The. Evidence 77 Dy is. > en we . a 
Propoſition according to the Dictate of any of our 
Senſes ; to we judge that *Gra/s is green; that a 
Trumpet gives a pleaſant Sound; that Fire burns 
Wood; Water is ſoft, and Iron is hard; for we 
have ſeen, heard or felt all theſe. It is upon this 
Evidence of Senſe, that we know and believe the 
daily Occurrences in human Life; and almoſt all 
the Hiſtories of Mankind, that are written by 


Eye or Ear-Witneſſes, are built upon this Princi- 


le. 

Under the Evidence of Senſe we do not only 
r that Knowledge, which is derived to us by 
our outward Senſes, of Hearing, Sceing, Feeling. 
Taſting, and Smelling ; but that alſo which is de- 
rived from the inward Senſations and Appetites of 
Hunger, 7. hirſt, Eaſe, Pleaſure, Pain, Wearineſs, 


| Reſt, &c. and all thoſe Things which belong to 


the Body; as, Hunger is 4 painful Appetite ;; 
Light is pleaſant ; Reſt is ſweet ts the weary. Limbs. 
Propoſitions which are built on this Evidence, 
may be named Hall ible Ke or the 6D ances | 
* Senſe. HS | 


II. As we 1 whit e to be OP by 
the Evidence of Senſe, ſo we learn what belongs to 
the Soul by an inward Conſciouſneſs, which” 1 may 
be called a fort of internal Feeling, or ſpiritual 
Senſation of what paſſes in the Mind; : 28, 1 think 
25 T elf peak J 4 ire large Knewledge ; 1 'ſuſpet# 


raffice; 1 ſtudied bard Jo. day; my Con- 
frienc bears Wuneſs of my * ; my Soul hates 
vain 


. 
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vain T Longus; Fear is an uneaſy Paſſion; long 
Meditation on one Thing is tireſome © 

Thus it appears that we. obtain the Knowledge 
of a Multitude of Propoſitions, as well as ot jingle 
Ideas, by thoſe two Principles which Mr Locke 
calls Senſation and Keflettion : One of them is a 
Sort of hſciouſneſs. of what affects the Body, and 
the other is a eee of what Patel in the 


Mind. 
Propoſitions which are buile on this 3 


Conſeicuſneſs, have yet no e or Fita es 


ing Name aſſigned to them. 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abltracted 
Propoſitions which carry their own Evidence with 
them, and admit no Doubt about them. Our 
Perception of this Sf. Evidence in any Propoſition 
is called Intelligence. It is our Knowledge of 
thoſe firſt Principles of Truth which are, as it 
were, wrought into the very Nature and Make of 
our Minds : They are ſo evident in themſelves to 
every 'Man who attends to them, that they need. 
no Proof. It is the Prerogative and peculiar Ex- 
cellence of theſe Propoſitions, that they can ſcarce 
ever be proved or denied: They cannot eaſily be 
proved, becauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed to be 
more clear or certain, from which an Argument 
may be drawn to prove them. They cannot well 


be denied, becauſe their own Evidence is fo bright | 


and convincing, that as ſoon as the Terms are 
underſtood the Mind neceffarily aſſents; ſuch are 
theſe, Whatſoever afteth bath 4 Being; ear, 
has no Properties; a Part is i than. the Whole; 
nothing can be the Cauſe of itſe 


Theſe Propoſitions, are called Avioms,. or Max- ; 
ims, or firſt Principles; theſe are the very Foun- and 


| dations of all improved Knowledge and Reaſon- 
. ings, 5 
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ings, and on that Accounttheſe have been thought 
to be innate Propoſitions, or Truths born with us. 

Some ſuppoſe that a great Part of the Knowledge 
of Angels and human Souls in the ſeparate State 
is obtained in this -Manner, namely, by ſuch an 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 
which 4 is called Intuition. 


IV. W is the next Sort of n and 
that is, when one Truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argument; 
as, if there be much Light at Midnight, 1 infer, 
il proceeds from the Moon; - becauſe the Sun is un- 
der the Earth“. If 1 fee a Cottage in a Foreſt, I 
conclude, ſome Man has been there and built it. 
Or when 1 ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this 
gives Evidence to my Reafon, that there i 10 4 God 
who made them. 

The | Propoſitions which 1 believe upon this 
Kind of Evidence, are called Concluſions, or ra- 
fional Truths ; and the Knowledge that we gain 
this Way is properly called Science. 

Vet let it be noted, that the Word Science is 
uſually applied to a whole Body of regular or me- 
thodical Obſervations or Propoſitions, which learn - 
ed Men have formed concerning any Subject of 
| Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by 
a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chiefly 


. directs our Pratlice, it 15 wear: | caſted an AHrt. 


And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be- 
twern an Art and a Science, namely, the one refers 
chiefly to Pra#ice, the other to Specnlarion. | Na- 
oral Philoſophy,” or Pbyfcts, and (Ontology, are 
Sciences; Logic and Rherorick are called arte 
bur Mathematicks UTE both Art 18 G7 , 
Tor 


» Note, Since this Book was written, we have bad fo many 
Appearances of the Aurora Borealis as reduces this inference. 
only to a * 
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fer they have much of Speculation, and much 4 


Practice in them. 


Odferve bere, That when the Evidence of 4 


Propoſition dertved from Sruſe, Conſcrouſmeſs, In- 
belligenct, or Reaſon, is firm and 'mdubrable, it 


produces ſuch A ſſent as we call a e And 


1 


Jainty. 


* V. When we derive the Evidence of any Pro- 
ion from the Teſtimony of others, it is called 
Evidence of Faitb; and this is a large Part of 

eur Knowledge. Ten thouſand Things there are 


which we believe merely upon the Authority or 
Credit. of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 
is fach 4 Country as China, and there was fuch a 


Man as Cicero why dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 


managed: We know our Parents and our Kindred 
by this means, we know the Perſons and Laws 
of our prefent Governors, as well as Things that 


are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in * Nations, | 


or in ancient Ages. 

According as the Perſons that inform us of any 
Thing are many or few, or more or leſs wife, and 
faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or lefs 


firm or wavering, and the Propefitun believed is 


either certain or doubtful : but in Miner of Faith, 
an excreding great Probability 18 Lalled a moro 


Certainly, © 
Faith is generally Aiſtingufbed- into Divine id 


Human, not with Regard to the Propoſitions that 
are believed, but with Regard to the | Toftimony 


upon which we believe them. - When God reveals 


any Thing to us, this gives us the Evidence of 
aivine Faith ; but what” Man only acquaints us 


| with, produces a buman Faith in us; the one 


being | 
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being built upon the Word ef Man, ariſes but to 


moral Certainty; but the other being founded on 
the Word of God, ariſes to an abſolute and infalli- 
ble Aſſurance, ſo far as we underſtand the Mean- 
ing of this Word, This 1s called Jugernaigral ; 


Propoſitions which we believe upon the Evidence 


of human Teſtimony, are called Narratives, Rela» 


tions, Reports, Hiſtorical. Obſervations, | &c. but 


ſuch as are built on Divine Teſtimony, are termed 
Matters of Revelation ; and if they are of great 


Importance in Religion, they are called Articles of 


Failh. 


There are ſome Propoſitions or Parts of Know- 


| ledge, which are ſaid to be derived from Objerva- 


tion and Experience, that is, Experience. in our- 


| felves, and the Obſervations we have made on 


other Perſons or Things; but theſe are made up 
of ſome of the former Springs of Knowledge join- 


ed together, namely, Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Reaſon, 


Faitb, &c. and therefore are not reckoned a diſ- 


tinct Kind of Evidence. 


VI. Taſpiration \ is a Sort of Evidence diſtin | 


| from all the former, and that is, when ſuch an 


overpowering Impreſſion. of any Propoſition is 
made upon the Mind by God himſelf, that gives 


a a convincing and indubitable Evidence of the Truth 


and Divinity of it: So were the Prophets and the 
Apoſtles inſpired &. 

Sometimes (God may have been pleaſed to make 
uſe of the outward Senſes, or the inward Work- 
ings of the Imagination, of Dreams, Apparitions, 
Viſions and Voices, or Reaſoning, or perhaps 


human Narration, to convey divine Truths to the 


Mind ot che Prophet; 5 but none of theſe would be 
' ſufficient 


Mole here, I ſpeak chiefly of the en kind of Inſpira· 


don. 
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ſufficient to deſerve the Name of Inſpiration, withs 
out a ſuperior or divine Light and Power attend- 
ing them. 

This Sort of Evidence is alſo very diſtinct from 
what we uſually call divine Faith; for every com- 
mon Chriſtian exerciſes divine Faith when he be- 
lieves any Propoſition which God has revealed ini 
the Bible upon this Account, becauſe God has ſaid 
it, though it was by a Train of Reaſonings that he 
was led to believe that his is. the Nord of God: 
| Whereas in the Caſe of Inſpiration, the Prophet 

not only exerciſes divine Faith, in believing what 
God reveals, but he is under a ſuperior heavenly. 
Impreſſion, Light and Evidence, whereby he is 
aſſured that God-reveals it. This is the molt emi- 
nent kind of ſupernatural Ceriainty. 8 

Though Perſons might be aſſured of weir own. 
Inſpiration, by ſome peculiar and inexprelſible Con- 
ſciouſneſs of this divine Inſpiration and Evidence 
in their. own Spirits, yet it is hard to make out 

this Inſpiration to others, and to convince them of 
it, except by ſome antecedent .or conſequent Pro- 
phecies or Miracles, or ſome public Appearances 
more than human. | : 
The Propoſitions which are attained by this Sort | 

of Evidence are called . inſpired Truths, This is 
divine Revelation at firſt Hand, and the Diftates of 
God in an immediate Manner, of which Theologi- 
cal Writers diſcourſe at large : but. ſince. it belongs 
only to a few Favourites of Heaveirto be iijſpired. 
and not the Bulk of Mankind, it is not neceſſary | 
to ſpeak more of it in 4 Treatiſe of Logick; which 
is deſigned for the general Improvement « of human 
Reaſon. 

The various Kinds of Evidence upon fi which we 
believe any Propoſition, afford us theſe three Re- 


| TY + By: 
do 9 9 ry. Oy 1. | Remark; 
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I. Remark. The fame Propoſition may be known 
to us by different Kinds of Evidence: That the 
Whole is bigger than @ Part is known by our Senſes, 
and it is known by the Sf Evidence of the Thing 
to our Mind. That God created the Heavens and 
the Earth is known to us by Reaſon, and is Known 
allo by divine Teſtimony or Faith. 


IE. Remark. Among thoſe various Kinds of 
Evidence, ſome are generally ſtronger than others 
in their own Nature, and give a better G1ound for 
| Certatnty. Inward Conſeieuſneſs and Inteliigence, 
as well as divine Faith and Inſiration, uſually 
carry much more Force with them than Senſe or 
human Faith, which are often fallible; though 
there are Inſtances wherein Human Faith, Senſe, 
and Reaſoning, lay a Foundation allo for complete 
Aſſurance, and leave no room for Doubt. 

Reajon in its own Nature would always lead us 
into the Truth in Matters within irs Compaſs, if 
it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſ- 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Evt- 
dence. But it is our Sloth, Precipitancy, Senſe, 
Paſſion, and many other Things, that lead our 
Reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
State: Hence it comes to paſs that we are guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpecially abour 
divine Things, becauſe our Reaſon either is buſy 
to inquire, and reſolved to determine about Mat- 

ters that are above our preſent Reach ; or becauſe 
we mingle many Prejudices and ſecret Influences of 
Senſe, Fancy, Paſſion, Inclination, & c. with our 
Exerciſes of Reaſon, and judge and determine 
accordipg to theſe irregular Inſtances, 

Divine Faith would never admit of any Contro- 
verfies or Doubtings, if we were but aſſured that 


Sed had ſpoken, and that we rightly under ſtood 
his * 
III. Remark, 


4 
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III. Remark. The greateſt Evidence and Cer- 
tainty of any Propoſition does not depend upon the 
Variety of the Ways or Kinds of Evidence, where- 
by it is known, but rather upon the Strength and 


Degree of Evidence, and the Clearneſs of that 


Light in or by which it appears to the Mind. For 
a Propoſition that is known only one Way may be 
much more certain, and have ſtronger Evidence, 
than another that is ſuppoſed to be known many 
Ways. Therefore theſe Propoſitions, Nothing has 
no Properties; Nothing can make itſelf ; which are 
known only by Inulelligence, are much ſurer and 


truer than this Propoſition, The Rainbow has real 


and inherent Colours in it; or than this, he Sun 
rolls round the Earth, though we ſeem to know 

both thete laſt by our Senſes, and by the common 
Teſtimony of our Neighbours. So any Propoſition 


that is clearly evident to our own Conſciouſneſs or 


divine Faith, is much more certain to us than a 
| thouſand others that have only the Evidence of 
feeble and obſcure Senſations, of mere probable 
Reaſonings and doubtful Arguments, or the Witneſs 
of fallible Men, or even though all theſe ſhould 
join together. N 
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CHAP: HI. 


The Spring of 72 2 Jaap, or the Dacbrine : 


of Prejudices. | 
INTRO D ver 10 N. 


N the End of the foregoing a we have 
* ſurveyed the ſeveral Sorts of Evidence on which 


we build our Aſſent to Propoſitions. Theſe are 

indeed the general Grounds upon which we form 
our Judgments concerning Things. What re- 
mains in this /econd Part of Logick is to point out 


the ſeveral. Springs and Cauſes of our Miſtakes in 
judging, and to lay down ſome Rules by which - 


wie ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſſing a judgment 
on every Thing that is propoſed to us. 


I confeſs many Things which will be mention- 


ed in theſe following Chapters, might. be as well 
referred to the bird Part of Logick, where we 


fhall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt 


of our falſe Judgments ſeem to include a' ſecret 


bad Reaſoning in them; and while we ſhew the 


Springs of Error, and the Rules of true Fudgment, 


we do at the ſame Time diſcover which Argu- 
ments are fallacious, which Reaſonings are weak, 

and which are juſt and ſtrong. Yet ſince this is 
uſually called a judging ill, or judging well, Tibiok 


. we may without any Impropriety treat of it here; 


and this will lay a ſurer Foundation for all Sorts 
of Ratiocination and Argument, 

Raſh Judgments are called Prejudices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them. This Word in com- 


mon Lite ſignifies an ill Opinion which wwe have 


conceived 
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conceived of ſome other Per ſon, or ſome Injury done 


to him. But when we uſe the Word in Matters of 


Science, it ſignifies @ Fudgment that is formed con- 
cerning any Perſon or Thing before i ſicient Exani- 
nalion; and generally we ſuppoſe it ro mean a falſe 
; Fudgment or Miſtate? At leatt, it is: an Opinion 
taken up without ſolid Reaſon for it, or an Aſſent 
given to a Propoſition before we have juſt Evi- 
cence of the Truth of it, though the Thing itſelf 
may happen to be true. 

Sometimes theſe raſh Judgments are called Pre- 
poſſeſſions ,, whereby is meant, that ſome. particular 
Opinion has poſſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the 
Aſſent, without ſufficient Search or Evidence of the 
Truth of it. 

I)here is a vaſt Variety of theſe Prejudices and 
| Prepoſſ. ons, which attend Mankind in every Age 
and Condition of Life; they lay the Foundations 
, of many an Error, and many an unhappy Prac- 
tice, both in the Affairs of Religion, and in our 
civil Concernments; as well as in Matters of 
Learning. It is neceflary for a Man who purſues 


Truth to inquire into theſe Springs of Error, that 


as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of old N 
dices, and watch hourly againſt new ones. 


The Number of them is fo great, and they are | 


ſo interwoven with each other, as well as with the 
Powers of human Nature, that it is ſometimes 
hard to diſtinguiſh them apart; yet for Method's 


Sake we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general 


Heads, namely, Prejudices ariſing from Things, 
or from Words, from burſelves, or from other 
Perſons ;, and after the Deſcription of each Preju- 
dice, we ſhall propoſe one or more e Ways of curing 
he | 


A r 
r 
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Prejudices ariſing from Things. 


1 H E irſt Sort of Prejudices are thoſe which 

ariſe from the Things themſelves about which 
we judge, But here ler it be obſerved, that there 
is nothing in the Nature of Things that will neceſſa- 
rily lead us into Error, if we do but uſe our Rea- 
ſon aright, and withhold our Judgment till there 
appear ſufficient Evidence of Truth. But ſince 
we are ſo unhappily prone to take Advantage of 
every doubtful. Appearance and Circumſtance of 
Things to form a wrong Judgment, and plunge 
ourſelves into Miſtake, e it is proper to 
conſider what there is in the Thi ings n that 
may occaſion our Errors, | 


I. The Obſcurity of ſome Truths, and the Dig. 
culty of ſearching them out, is one Occaſion of raſh 
and miſtaken Judgment. | 

Some Truths are difficul! becauſe they lie remote 
from the firſt Principles of Knowledge, and want 
a long Chin of Argument to come at t them : Such 
are many of the deep Things of Agebra and Geo- 
melry, and ſome of the I heorems and Problems of 
moſt Parts of the Maitematicts. Many Things 
alſo in natural Philoſophy are dark and intricate 
upon this Account, becauſe we cannot come at any 
certain Knowledge of them without the Labour of 
many and difficult, as well as chargeable en. 
ments. 

Thert are other Truths which have great Dark- 
#eſs upon them, becauſe we have no proper Means 


or Mediums to come at t the Knowledge of them. 
Though 
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Though in our Age we have found out man uf 
the deep Things of Nature by the A ſſittance of 
Glaſſes and other Inſtruments; yet we are not hi- 
therto arrived at any ſufficient Methods to diſcover 
the Shape of thoſe little Particles of Matter wech 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Szpours, Odonrs. an Colcurs 
of Bodies; nor to find what fort of Atoms come. 
pole L.:91ids or Solids, and diſtinguiſh Hora, Mer 
 merals, M-tials, Glaſs, Sterne. &c. There is a 
_ Parkneſs allo lies upon the Actions of the 130 = 
tual or angelical World; their Manners of Subſiſt- 
ence and Agency, the Power of Spirits to move 
Bodies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
mal Body of ours, are much aa to us on, 
this Account. 

Now in many of theſe Caſes, a | great Part of 
Mankind is not content to be intirely ignorant; 
but they rather chooſe to form raſh and haſty 
Judgments, to gueſs at Things without juſt Evi- 
dence, to believe ſomething concerning them be- 
fore they can know them; and thereby they fall 
into Error. | 

I his fort of Prejudice, as well as moſt others, 
is +. cured by Patience and Diligence in /nquziry and 
Reaſoning, and a Suſpenſion of Fudgment, till we 
have attained ſome proper Mediums of Knowledge, 
and till we fee ſufficient Evidence of the Truth. 


II. The Appearance of Things in a Diſg uſſe, is 
another Spring of Prejudice or rath Judgment. 
The Outfide of Things, which firſt dice, us, is 
oftentimes different from their inward Nature; 
and we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according 
to outward Appearances. If a Picture is daubed 
with many bright and glaring Colours, the vulgar 
Eye admires it as an excellent Piece; whereas 


the ſame Perſon judges very contemptuouſly of 
| W 4 fone 
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ſome admirable Deſign, ſketched out only with a 


black Pencil on a coarſe Paper, though by the 
Hand of Rapbael. So the Scholar ſpies the Name 
of a new Book in a .publick. News- Paper; he is 
charmed wich the Title, he purchaſes, he reads 
with huge Expectations, and finds it all Traſh 
and Impertinence: This is a Prejudice derived 
from the Appearance; we are too ready to judge 
that Volume valuable which had ſo good a Front- 
Iſpicce. The large Heap of Encomiums and ſwell- 

ing Words of Aſſurance that are beſtowed on 

uack- Medicines i in public Advertiſements, tempt 
many a Reader to judge them infallible, and to 
vſe the Pills or the Plaiſter with valt Hope, and 
frequent Diſappointment. 

We ate tempted to form our Judgment of Per. : 
ſons as well as T, 'bings by theſe outward Appearances. 
W here there is Wealth, Equipage and Splendor, 
we are ready to call that Man happy; but we foe 
not the vexing Diſquietudes of his Soul: And 
when we ſpy a Perſon in ragged Garments, we 
form a deſpicable Opinion of him too ſuddenly ; 


ve can hardly think him either happy or wiſe, our 


Judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by outward and 
ſenſible Things. It was through the Power of 
this Prejudice that the Jews rejected our bleſſed 
Saviour ; they could not ſuffer themſelves to be- 


| Hieve that the Man who appeared as the Son of 2 
e 


Carpenter was alſo the Son of God. And becau 
St Paul was of a little Stature, a mean Preſence, 


and his Voice contemptible, ſome of the Corin/hi- 


ans were tempted | to doubt whether he was pied | 
or no. 6 
This Prejudice is cured, by a longer Ley — 
ance with the World, and à juſt Obſervation that 
AY bings are ſemetimes better and ſometimes worſe than 


20 85 to be. We ought. therefore to teſtrain 
OT 


our ml ve Forwardneſs to form our Opinion of 
Perſons or Things before we have Opportunity to 
ſearch into them more perfectly. Remember that 
a grey Beard does not make @ Philoſopher: all is not 


Gold that gliſters; and a rough Liam na my be 


1 an immenſe Sum. 


II. A Mixture of different Qualities in the ſame 
Thing, is another Temptation to judge amiſs. 
We are ready to be carried away by that Quality 
which ſtrikes the fr? or the engel, Impreſſions 
upon us, and we judge of the whole Object accord- 
ing to that Quality, regardleſs of all the reſt ; or 
| ſoinetimies we colour over all the other Qualities 

with that one Tincture, whether it be bad or 

od. 
ide we have juſt Reaſon to admire a Man for 
his Virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only 


to neglect his //eakneſſes, but even to put a good 
Colour upon them, and to think them amiable, 
When we read a Book that has many excellent 


Truths in it, and divine Sentiments, we are 
tempted to approve not only that whole Book, 
but even all the Writings of that Author. When 
a Poei, an Orator, or a Painter, has performed 
admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious Pieces, we ſome- 
times alio admire his very Errors, we miſtake his 


Blunders for Beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond 


as to copy after them. 
It is this Prejudice that has rendered ſo many 
great Scholars perfect Bigols, and inclined them to 
defend Homer or Herace, Livy or Cicero, in their 
Miſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies of their 


favourite. Author, It is that tempts ſome great 


Writers to ſupport the Sayings of almoſt all the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, and admire them 


even in their very Reveries. ; 
| On 


— — K 
— — 
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On the other hand, if an Author has profeſſed 
heretical Sentiments in Religion,” we throw our 


Scorn upon every Thing he writes, we deſpiſe 
even his critical or mathematical Learning, and 
will hardly allow-him common Senſe. If a Poem 
has ſome Blemiſhes in it, there is a Set of falſe 
Criticks who deny it univerſally, 8 will e 
no Beauties there. | 
This Sort of Prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diſtinguiſh Things well, and not % judge in the 
Lump. There is ſcarce any Thing in the World 


of Nature or Art, in the World of Mortality 'or 
Religion, that is perfectly uniform. There is a 


Mixture of Wildom and Folly, Vice and Virtue, 
Good and Evil, both in Men and Things. We 


ſhouid remember that ſome Perſons have great 


Wis and liltle Judgment; others are judicious, but 


not witty. Some are good humoured without Com- 


Piiment ; others have all the Formalities of Com- 
plaiſance, but no good Humour. We ought to 


know that one Man may be vicious and learned, 
while another has Virtue without Learning. That 
many a Man zhints admirably well, who has a 
pror Uiizrance ; while others have a charming 


Manier of Speech, but their Thoughts are trifling 


and impertinent. Some are good Ne gbours, and 


cour.eous, and charitable toward Men, who have 
no Picty trward Gd; others are truly religious, 

but of moroſe natural Te npers. Some excellent 
Sayings are found in very /iily Bos, and ſome filly 
Thoughts appear in Books of Value. We ſhould 


neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by M bol ſals, but ſepa- 
1 8 _ Good from the Evil, and ju ge of them 


— 


: The Accuracy of a good Judgment con- 


| fs woch in making ſuch DiltinEtions, 


F ; 19 
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Yet let it be noted too, that in common Diſ- 
courſe we uſually denominate Perſons and Toings 
according to the major Part of their Character. 


He is to be called a wiſe Man who has but few 


| Follies : He is a good Philoſopher who knows much 


of Nature, and for the moſt Part reaſons well in 
Matters of human Science: And that Book ſhould 
be eſteemed well written, which has more of good 
Senſe in it than i it has of Impertinence. 


IV. Though a Thing be uniform in its own 
Nature, yet the different Lights in which it maybe 


placed, and the different Views in which it appears 


to us, will be ready to excite in us miſtaken Judg- 


ments concerning it. Let an erect Cone be placed 
in a horizontal Plane, at a great Diſtance from the 


Eye, and it appears a plain Triungle; but we ſhall 
judge that very Core to be nothing but a flu! Cir- 


cle, if its Baſe be obverted towards us. Set a 
common round Plate a little obliguely before our 


Eyes afar off, and we ſhall think it an oval Fi- 
gure: But if the very Edge of it be turned towards 
us, we ſhall take it for a f-aight Line. So when 
we view the ſeveral Folds of a changeable Silb, we 
pronounce this Part red, and that ye/ſow, becauſe 
of its different Poſition to the Light, though the 


Stk laid ſmooth in one Light appears all of one 


Colour. 


When we ſurvey the Miſeries of Mankind, and 


think of the Sorrows of Millions, both on Earth 


and in Hell, the divine Government has a terrible 
Aſpeft, and we may be tempted to think hardly 


even of- God himſelf: But if we view the Profu- 
ſion of his Bounty and Grace amongſt his Crea- 
tures on Earth, or the happy Soirits i in Heaven, 
we ſhall have ſo exalted an Idea of his Goodnejs as 


to forget his Vengeance, Some Men dwell in- 


tirely 
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tirely upon the Promiſes of his Goſpel, and think 
him all Mercy: Others, under a melancholy Frame, 
dwell upon his Terrors and his. T hreatnings, and 
are overwhelmed with the Thought of his Severity 
and Vengeance, as Rouge there were no Mercy in 
him. 

The true Method of delivering Gi from 
this Prejudice, is to view a Thing on all Sides, to 
compare all the various Appearances of the fame 


Thing with one another, and let each of them have 


its full Weight in the Balance of our Judgment, 
before we fully determine our Opinion. It was by 
this Means that the modern Aſtronomers came to 
find out that the Planet Salurn hath a flat broad 
Circle round its Globe, which is called its Ring, by 
obſerving the different Appearances as a narrow or 
a broader Oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems to be a 
fraight Line, in the different Parts of its twenty- 
nine Years Revolution through the Eclipiic. And 
if we take the ſame Juſt and religious Survey of the 
great and bleſſed God in all the Diſcoveries of his 
Vengeance and his Mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude 


him to be both Juſt and r 


V. The caſual Aﬀſeciation of m many of our has 
becomes the Spring of another Prejudice or raſh 
Judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. 
If in our younger Years we have taken Medicines 
that have been nayſeous, when any. Medicine what- 


ſoever is afterward propoſed to us under Sickneſs, 


we immediately judge it nauſeous : Our Fancy has 


ſo cloſely joined theſe Ideas together, that we know 


not how to ſeparate them: Then the Stomach feels 
the Diſguſt, and perhaps retuſes the only Drug 
that can preſerve Life. So a Child who has been 
let Blood joins the Ideas of Pain and the Surgeon 


together, and he hates the Sight of the Surgeon, 


becauſe 
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| becauſe he thinks of bis Pain: Or if he has dran 


a bitter Potion, he conceives a bitter Idea of the 
Cup which held it, and will drink nothing out of 
that Cup. 

It is for the ſame Reaſon that the Bulk of the 
common People are fo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the 
Pſalms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternbold, and 
think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 
been now for more than an hundred Years bound 
up in the ſame Covers with our Bibles. 

The beſt Relief againſt this Prejudice of Aſecia- 
tion is to conſider, whether there be any natural 
and neceſſary Connection between thoſe Ideas 
which Fancy, Cuſtom or Chance, hath thus joined 
together; and if Nature has not joined them, let 
our Judgment correct the Folly of our 1 
tion, and teparate theſe Ideas again. RET 


SECT. IL 
Prejudices arifing from Wards. _ 


UR Tdeas and IVards are fo linked together, 
that while we judge of Things according to 
Wards, we are led into ſeveral Miſtakes, Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two - general Heads, 
namely, ſuch as ariſe from ſingle Words or Phraſes, 
or ſuch as ariſe from H/ords joined in n and 


cone a fea, 


I. The moſt imminent and remarkable: Kory 
of the firſt Kind, are theſe three. (1.) When our 
Words are inf, nificant, and have no Ideas; as when 
the myſtical Divines talk of the Prayer . of Stlence, 
the ſupernatural and paſſive Night of the Saul, the 


any F Powers, the — ion of all. . : 
r 
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Or (2.) When our Words are equivocal, and ſig- 

nify two or more Ideas, as the Words Law; 
Light, Fleſh, Spirit, Righteouſneſs, and many 
other Terms in Scripture : Or (3.) When two or 

three Words are ſinmymors, and lignify one Idea, 
as Regeneration and new Creation in the New Teſ- 

| tament; both which mean only a Change of the 

| | Heart from Sin to Holineſs, or as the Elector of 
Cologn and the Biſhop of Cologn are two Titles ar | 
the ſame Man. 

Theſe Kinds of Phraſes are the Gente of va- 
rious Miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in 
Theology : For both Words without Ideas, as well 
as ſynonymous and equivocal Words, have been uſed. 

and abuſed by the Humours, Paſſions, Intereſts, 
or by the real Ignorance and Weakneſs of Men, to 
beget terrible Conteſts among Chriſtians. 

But to relieve us under all thoſe Dangers, and 

to remove thele Sorts of Prejudices which ariſe from 
Angle Words or Phraſes, I muſt remit the Reader 
to Part I. Chap. IV. where I have treated about 
„ Words, and to thoſe Directions which I have given 
| concerning the Definition of Names, Part I. Chap. 
| VI. Sect. 3. 


| 1. There is another Sort of falſe Judgments or 
| Miſtakes which we are expoſed to by Words; and 
: that is, when they are joined in Speech, and compoſe 
| a Diſcourſe; and here we are in Danger two 
; Ways. 5 
| The one is, when a Man writes good Senſe, or 
| ſpeaks much to the Purpoſe, but he has not a 
| happy and engaging manner of Expreſſion. Per- 
| haps he uſes coarſe and vulgar Words, or old, 
obſolete, and unfaſhionable Language, or Terms: 
| and Phraſes that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtick, 
| we uncommon, and hard to be underſtood : - 
An 
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And this is ſtill worſe, if his Sentences are long 
and intricate, or the Sound of them harſh and 
grating to the Ear. All theſe indeed are Defects 
in Stile, and lead ſome nice and unthinking Hear- 
ers or Readers into an ill Opinion of all that ſuch 
a Perſon ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent 
Diſcourſe of our Forefathers has had abundance of 
Contempt caſt upon it by our modern Pretenders 
to Senſe, for Want of their diſtinguiſhing between 
the Language and the Ideas. 

On the other hand, when a Man of Eloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any Subject, we are too 
ready to run into his Sentiments, being ſweetly 
and inſenſibly drawn by the Smoothneſs of his 


Harangue, and the pathetick Power of his Lan- 
guage. Hehelorick will varniſh every Error, ſo 


that it ſhall appear in the Dreſs of Truth, and put 
| ſuch Ornaments upon Vice, as to make it look 
like Yirtue : It is an Art of wondrous and exten- 
five Influence; it often conceals; obſcures or over- 
whelms the Truth, and places iometimes a groſs 
Falſhood in a moſt alluring Light. The Decency 
of Action, the Muſick of the Voice, the Harmo- 
ny of the Periods, the Beauty of the Stile, and all 


the engaging Airs of the Speaker, have often 
charmed the Hearers into Error, and perſuaded 


them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in fo agree- 
able a manner. A large Aſſembly ſtands expoſed 
at once to the Power of theſe Prejudices, and im- 
bibes them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made 
the Romans and the Athemans believe almoſt what- 
ſoever they pleaſed. 

The belt Defence ed both theſe Dangers, i 13 
tolearn the Skill (as much as poſſible) of ſeparat- 
ing our Thoughts and Ideas from Words and Phraſes, 


to judge of the Things in their own Natures, and 


- 38; cheir natural or juſt Relation to one another, 


abitracted 


o & N 


— —— — 
, 
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abſtracted from the Uſe of Language, and to 
maintain a ſteady and obſtinate Reſolution, to 
hear ken to nothing but Truth, in whatſoever Stile - 


| or Preſs! it appears. 


Then we ſhalt hear ti of pious'and juſt 


Fro onentheny with Eſteem and Reverence, though. 
the Preacher has but an unpoliſhed Stile, and 


many Defects in the manner of his Delivery. 


Then we ſhall neglect and diſregard all the "tes. 


ing Inſinuations, whereby the Orator would make 
Way for his own Sentiments to take Poſſoſſion of 
our Souls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive Senſe 
equal to his Language. Oratory is a happy Ta- 
lent when it is rightly employed, to excite the 
Paſſions to the Practice of Virtue and Piety; but, 
to ſpeak properly, this Ari has — to do in 
the Search after Truth. 


SECT, ur. 


Prg udices arif ing From uunſloe. 


1THER Wards nor Things would fo an 
lead us aftray from Truth, if we had not 
bin ourſel ves ſuch Springs of Error as theſe that 
follow. 
4. "Many Errors are derived fon our - Wealneſt 
of Reaſon, and . acily to judge of Things in our 
fant State. Theſe ate called the Prejudices of 
Infancy. We 1 — early Miſtakes about the com- 
mon Objects which ſurround us, and the common 
Affairs of Life: We fancy the Nurſe ts our beſt 
Friend, becauſe Children receive from their Nurſes 
their Food and other Conveniences of Life. We 
judge that Books are very unpleaſant Things, becauſe 


- perhaps we have been driven to them by the 


Scourge. 
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Scourge. We judge alſo that the Sky touches the 
diftant Hills, becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves 
better in Childhood. We believe the Stars are 
not riſen ti]! the Sun is ſet, becauſe we never fee 
them by Day. Bur ſome of theſe Errors may 
ſeem to be derived from the next Spring. | 

Whe Way to cure the Prejudices of Infancy is to 
diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe Opi- 
nions which we framed in perfect Childhood; to 
remember that at that Time our Reaſon was inca- 
pable of forming a right Judgment, and to bring 
theſe Propoſitions again to be examined at the 
Bar'of mature Reaſon. 1 


II. Our Senſes give us many a falſe Information 
of Things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is 
called the Prejudice of Senſe ; as when we ſuppoſe 
_ the Sun and Moon to be flat Bodies, and to be but 4 

few Inches broad, becauſe they appear lo to the 
Eye. Senſe inclines us to judge that Air has no 
Weight, becauſe we do not feel it preſs heavy upon 
us; and we judge alſo by our Senſes that Cold and 
Heat, Sweet and Sour, Red and Blue, &c. are 
ſuch real Properties in the Objects themſelves, 
and exactly like thoſe Senſations which they excite 
1 5455 cat 10 

Note, Thoſe Miſtakes of this Sort which all 
Mankind drop and loſe in their advancing Age, 
are called mere Prejudices of Infancy ; but thoſe 
which abide with the vulgar Part of the World, 
and generally with all 3 till Learning and 
Philolophy cure them, more properly attain the 


Name of Prejudices of Senſme. 

Theſe Prgjudices are to be removed ſeveral 
Ways. (I.) By the Aſſiſtance of one Senſe we 
cure the Miſtakes of another; as when a Stick 
thruſt into the Waler forms crooked, we are e 
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ed from judging it to be really fo in itſelf, for 
when we take it out of the Water, both our Sight 

and our Feeling agree and determine it to be 
ſtraight, f2.). The Exerciſe of our Reaſon, and 
an Application to mathematical and philoſophical 


Studies, cures many other Prejudices of Senſe, both 


with relation to the heavenly and earthly Bodies. 
(3.) We ſhould remember that our Senſes have 
often deceived us in various Inſtances, that they 

ive but a confuſed and imperfe& Repreſentation 


of Things in many Cafes, that they often repre- 


ſent falſly thoſe very Objects to which they ſeem 
to be ſuited, ſuch as the Shape, Motion, Size and 


e of groſs Bodies, if they are but placed 


at a Diſtance from us; and as for the minute Par- 
ticles of which Bodies are compoſed, our Senſes 
cannot diſtinguiſh them. (4.) We ſhould remem- 
ber alſo, that one prime and original Deſign of our 
Senſes, is to inform us what various Relations the 
Bod its that are round about us bear to our own ani- 
mal Body, and to give us Notice what is pleaſant 
and uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to us; 
but they are not ſufficient of themſelves ro lead us 
into a philoſophical Acquaintance with the inward 
Nature of 'T hings. It muft be confeſſed, it is by 
the Afliſtance of the Eye and the Ear eſpecially 
(which are called the Senſes of Diſcipline) that our 
Minds are furniſhed with various Parts of Know- 
ledge, by reading, hearing, and obſerving Things 
divine and human; yet Reaſon ought always to 
accompany the Exerciſe of our Senjes, whenever 


ve would form a juſt Judgment of Things pro- 


poled to our Enquiry. 
Here it is proper to obſerve alfo, that as the 


TVeakuefs of . Reaſen in our Infancy, and the Dic- 
ates of our Senſes, ſometimes in advancing Years, 


lead the wiſer Part of Mankind aſtray from ans 
0 
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ſo the meaner Parts of our Species, Perſons whoſe 
Genius is very low, whoſe Judgment is always 
weak, who areever indulging the DiFates of Senſe 
and Humour, are but Children of a larger Size, 
they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting Miſtakes in Life, 
and live and die in the midſt of Prejudices. 


III. Imagination is another fruitful Spring of 


falſe Judgments, Our Imagination is nothing elſe 
but the various Appearances of our ſenſible Ideas 
in the Brain, where the Soul frequently works in 
uniting, disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, di- 


miniſhing and altering the ſeveral Shapes, Colours, 


Sounds, Motions, Words and Things, that have 
been communicated to us by the outward Organs 
of Senſe, It is no wonder therefore if Fancy leads 


us into many Miſtakes, for it is but Senſe at ſecond 


band. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
Imagination, ſome Perſons believe to be true. 
Some will chooſe a particular Number in a Lottery, 
or lay a large Wager on a /ingle Chance of a Dye, 


and doubt not of Succeſs, becauſe their Fancy feels 


ſo powerful an Impreſſion, and aſſures them it will 
be proſperous. A thouſand pretended Prophecies 
and Inſpirations, and all the Freaks of Enthuſiaſm, 
have been derived from this Spring. Dreams are 
nothing elſe but the Deceptions of Fancy : A De- 
lirium, is but a ſhort Wildneſs of the Imagination; 
and a ſettled Irregularity of Fancy, is Diſtraction 
and Madneſs. 


One Way to gain a Victory over this unruly 


Faculty, is to ſer a Watch upon it perpetually, 
and to bridle it in all its Extravagancies ; never to 
believe any Thing merely becauſe Fancy dictates 
it, any more than. I would believe a Mianght- 
Dream, nor to truſt Fancy any farther than it is 
| attended with ſevere Reaſon. It is a very uſeful 
0 2 and 
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-and entertaining Power of human Nature in Mat- 


ters of liluftration, Perſuaſion, Oratory, Poeſy, 


Wit, Converſation, &c. bur in the calm Inquiry 
after Truth, and the final Judgment of Things, 


Furcy ould retire, and ſtand aſide, unleſs ic be 


called in to explain or 1Juſtrate a difficult Point 
by a Similitude. 

Another Method of Deliverance from theſe 
Prejudices of Fancy, is to compare the Ideas that 
ariſe in our Imagination with the real Nature of 


| Things, as often as we have occaſion to judge con- 
cerning them; and Jet calm and ſedate Reaſon 


vern and determine our Opinions, though Fan- 


9 ſhould fhew never ſo great a Reluctance. Fancy 


Is the inferior F aculty, and it ought to obey, 


IV. 7 bs various Paſſions or AfeBions of the Mind, 
are numerous and endleſs Springs of Prejudice. | 
They diſguiſe every Object they converſe with, 
and put their own Colours upon it, and thus lead 


the Judgment aſtray from Truth. It is Love that 


makes the Mother think her own Child the faireſt; 
and will ſometimes perſuade us that a Blemiſh is a 
Beauty. Hope and Defire make an Hour of De- 
lay feem as long as two or three Hours; Hope 
inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult 
to be atrempred ; Deſpair tells us that a brave 
Attempt is mere Raſhnels, and that every Diffi- 
eulty is unſurmountable. Fear makes us imagine 
that a Buſh ſhaken with the Wind, has ſome ſa- 
vage Beaſt in it, and multiplies the Dangers that 


attend our Path: But ftill there is a more unhappy 


Effect of Fear, when it keeps Millions ef Souls in 
Slavery to the Errors of an eſtabliſhed Religion: 
What could perſuade the wiſe Men and Philoſo- 
phers of a Popiſh Country to believe the groſs 


Abſurdities of the Romiſh Church, but the Fear 
* 
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of Torture or Death, the Galleys or the Inqui/ition ? 
Sorrow and Melancholy tempt us to think our Cir- 
cumſtances much more diſmal than they are, that 
we may have ſome Excuſe for Mourning : And 


Envy repreſents the Condition of our Neighbour 


better than it is, that there might be ſome Pre- 
rence for her own Vexation and Uneaſineſs. An- 
ger, and Wrath, and Revenge, and all thoſe hate- 
ful Paſſions, excite in us far worſe Ideas of Men 
than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe all 
that is ill of them. A Detail of the evil Influence 
of the Affections of the Mind upon our Judgment, 
would make a large Volume. | 
The Cure of theſe Prejadices is attained by a 
conſtant Jealouſy of ourſelves, and Watchfulneſs 
over our Paſſions, that they may never interpoſe 


when we are called to paſs a Judgment of any 


Thing: And when our Aﬀections are warmly 
engaged, let us abſtain from judging, It would 
be alſo of great Uſe to us to form our deliberate 
Judgments of Perſons and Things in the calmeſt 
and ſereneſt Hours of Life, when the Paſfi:ns E 
Nature are all filent, and the Mind enjoys its mo! 

perfect Compoſure : And theſe Judgments ſo 
formed ſhould be treaſured up in the Mind, that 
we might have recourſe to them in Hours of Need. 
See many more Sentiments and Directions relating 
to this Subject, in my Doctrine of the Paſſions, 


* 


Second Edition enlarged. 


V. The Fondneſs we bave for SELF, and the 
Relation which other Perſons and Things have lo our- 
ſelves, furniſh us with another long Liſt of Pre- 
judices. This indeed might be reduced to the 

Paſſion of Self- Love, but it is fo copious an Head 
that I choſe to name it as a diſtinct Spring of falſe 
Judgments. We are generally. ready to fancy 

3 e every 
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every Thing of our own has ſomething- peculiarly 
valuable in it, when indeed there 1s no other Rea- 
ſon, but becauſe it is our own. Were we born 
among the Gardens of 1taly, the Rocks of Switz- 
erland, or the Ice and Snows of Rrffia and Ste- 
den, ſtill we ſhould imagine peculiar Excellencies 
in our native Land. We conceive a good Idea of 
the Town and Village where we firſt breathed, and 
think the better of a Man for being born near us. 
We entertain the beſt Opinion of the Perſons of - - 
our own Party, and eaſily believe evil Reports of 
Perſons of a different Sect or Faction. Our own 
Sex, our Kindred, our Houſes, and our ver Names, 
ſeem to have ſomething good and def rable in 
them. We are ready to mingle all theſe with our- 
"ſelves, and cannot bear to have others think mean- 
ly of them. | 
So good an Opinion have we of cur own Senti- 

ments and Prattices, that it is very difficult to be- 
lieve what a Reprover ſays of our Conduct; and 
.we are as ready to aſſent to all the Language of 
Flattery, We ſet up our own Opinions in Religion 
and Philoſophy as the Teſts of Orihodoxy and 
Truth; and we are prone to judge every Practice 
of other Men either a Duty or a Crime, which we 
think would be a Crime or a Duty in us, though 
their Circumſtances are vaſtly different from our 
own. This Humour prevails ſometimes to ſuch 
a Degree, that we would make our own Taſte and 
Inclination the Standard by which to judge of every 
Diſh of Meat that is ſet upon the Table, every 
Book in a Library, every Employment, Study 
and Buſineſs of Life, as well as every Recreation. 
It is from this evil Principle of ſetting up Self 
for a Model what other Men ought io be, that the 
Anticbriſtian Spirit of Impoſition and Perſecution 
had its * THO there is no more Rea- 
| ſon 
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ſon for it than there was for the Practice of that 
Tyrant, who having a Bed fit for his own Size, 
was reported to ſtretch Men of low Stature upon 
the Rack, till they were drawn out to the Length 
of his Bled, and ſome add alſo, that he cut off the 
Legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

t is alſo from a Principle near akin to this, that 
we pervert and ſtrain the Writings of many vene- 
rable Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Books of 
Scripture, to make them ſpeak cr own Senſe. 
Through the Influence which our own Schemes or 
Typotheſes have upon the Mind, we ſometimes 
become fo ſharp ſighted as to find theſe Schemes 
in thoſe Places of Scripture where the holy Writers 
never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit intend- 
ed them. At other Times this Pre;udice brings 
ſuch a Dimneſs upon the Sight, that we. cannot 
read any Thing that oppoſes our own Scheme, 
though it be written as with Sun-beams, and in - 
the plaineſt Language; and perhaps we are in 
Danger in ſuch a Caſe of winkirg a little againſt 
the Light. 

We ought to bring our Minds free, unbiaſſed 
and teachable, to learn « our Religion from the Word 
of God; but we have generally formed all the 
leſſer as well as the greater Points of our Religion 
beforehand, and then we read the P. :ophers and 
Apoſtles only to pervert them to confirm our own 
Opinions. Were it not for this Influence of Se/f, 

and a Bigotry to our own Tenets, we could hard- 
ly imagine that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, incon- 
ſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody Princi- 
ples, thould pretend to ſupport and defend them- 
lelves. by the Goſpel of CLrijt. 

Every learned Critick has his on Hypotheſis ; 83 
and if the common Tex! be not favourable to his 
Opinion, a Various Lefiicn ſhall be made authen- 
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tick. The Text mult be ſuppoſed to be defective 


or redundant, and the Senſe oi it ſhall be literal, 


or metapborical, according as it beſt ſupports his. 


' own Scheme. Whole Chapters or Books ſhall be 


added or left out of the ſacred Canon, or be turned 
into Parables, by this Influence. Luther knew not 


well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of St James to 


the Doctrine of Juſtifcation by Faith alone, and fo 


he could not allow it to be divine. The Papiſts 


bring all the Apocrypba into their Bible, and ſtamp 


Divinity upon it; for they can fancy Purgatory is 
there, and they find Prayers for the Dead. But 


they leave out the ſecond Commandment, becauſe it 
forbids the Worſhip of Images. Others ſuppoſe the 
Moſaick Hiftory of the Creation, and the Fall of Man, 
to be oriental Ornaments, or a mere Allegory, bes 


cauſe the literal Senſe of thoſe three” Chapters of 


Geneſis do not agree with their Theories. Even 
an honeſt plajn-hearted and unlearned Chriſtian is 


ready to find ſomething in every Chapter of the 


Bible to countenance his own private Sentiments 
but he loves thoſe Chapters beſt which ſpeak his 
own Opinions plaineſt: This is a Prejudice that 


"Nicks very cloſe to our Natures; the Scholar is 


infeſted with it Caily, and the Mechanick is not 


Self has yet a farther and a more pernicious In- 


fluence upon our Underſtandings, and is an un- 


happy Guide in the Search after Truth. When 


our own Inclination, or our Eaſe, our Honour, or 


our Profit, tempts us to the Practice of any Thing 


of ſuſpected Lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain our 
Thoughts to find Arguments for it, and perſuade 


ourſelves it is lawful ? We colour over Iniquity 


| and ſinful Compliance with the Names of Virtue 


and Innocence, or at leaſt of Conſtraint and Necęſi- 


ty. All the different and oppolite Sentiments and 


Practices 
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Practices of Mankind are too much influenced by 
this mean Bribery, and give too juſt Occaſion for 
ſatyrical Writers to ſay, that Self Inlereſt gaverns 
- l Mankind. - 
When the Fudge bad awarded doe Damages to 
4 a Perſon into whole Field a Neighbour's Oxen 
had broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own 
Sentence, when he heard that the Oxen which had 
done this Miſchief were his own. Whether this 
be a Hiſtory or a Parable, it is ſtill a juſt Repre- 
ſentation of the wretched Influence of Sef t to cor- 
rupt the Judgment. 
One Way to amend this Prejudice, is to chruſt 
8 Self fo far out of the Queſtion that it may have 
no manner of Influence whenſoever we are called 
to judge and conſider the naked Nature, Truth 
and Juſtice of Things. In Matters of Equity 
ee Man and Man, our Saviour has taught 
an effectual Means of guarding againſt this 
: Benda and that is, to put my Neighbour in the 
Place of myſelf, and myſelf in the Place of my 
Meigbbour, rather than be bribed by this corrupt 
Principle of Self- Love to do Injury to our Neigh- 
bours. Thence ariſes that Golden Rule of dealing 
with others as wo would bave others deal with us. 
In the Judgment of Truth and Falſbood, Right 
and Wrong, Good and Ewi, we ought to conſider 
that every Man has a 'SeLF as well as we; and 
that the Taſtes, Paſſions, -Inclinations and Inter- 
eſts of different Men are very different, and often 
contrary, and that they dictate contrary Things: 
| Unleſs therefore all manner of different and con- 
trary Propoſitions could be true at once, Self can 
never be a juſt Teſt or Standard * T; ab. and _ 
ood, nenn 1 
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VI. The 2. empers, Humours, and . Turns 
of the Mind, whether they be natural or acquired, 
have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occaſion of "uy Miſtakes. Let us 
ſurvey a few of them. | 

(1.) Some Perſons a are of an 2065 and credulous 
Temper, while others are perpetually —— 
a Spirit of Contradittion. 

The credulous Man is ready to receive every 
Thing for Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evi- 
dence ; every new Book that he reads, and every 
ingenious Man with whom he converſes, has Pow- 
er enough to draw him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has ſo much Complai- 
ſance in him, or Weakneſs of Soul, that he is 
ready to reſign his own Opinion to the firſt Ob- 
jection which he hears, and to receive any Senti- 
ments of another that are aſſerted with a poſitive 
Air and much Aſſurance. Thus he is under a 
Kind of Neceſſity, through the Indulgence of this 
credulous Humour, either to be often changing 
his Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 

1 he Man of Contradiction is of a contrary Hu- 
mour, for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every Thing 
that is ſaid: He gives a ſlight Attention to the 
Reaſons of other Men, from an inward ſcornful 
Preſumption that they have no Strength in them. 
When he reads or hears a Diſcourſe different from 
his own Sentiments, he does not give himſelf 
Leave to conſider whether that Diſcourſe may be 
true; but employs all his Powers immediately 
to confute it. Your great Dyputers, and your 
Men of - Controverſy, are in continual, Danger of 
this Sort of Prejudice: They contend often for 
Victory, and will maintain whatſoever they have 
| as while Truth is loſt in the Noiſe and Tu- 


mult 
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mult of reciprocal Contradictions ; and it fre- 


quently happens, that a Debate about Opinions is | 


turned into a mutual Reproach of Perſons. ; 

The Prejudice of Credulity may in ſome meaſure 
be cured, by learning to ſet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain it; 
remembring that Truth oftentimes lies dark and 
deep, and requires us to dig for it as hid Treaſure z 


and that Falſhood often puts on a fair Diſguiſe, 


and therefore we ſhould not yield up our Judg- 
-ment to every plauſible Appearance. - It is no Part 
of Civility or good Breeding to part with Truth, 

but to maintain it with Decency and Candour. 

A Spirit of Contradiction is fo pedantick and 
hateful, that a Man ſhould take much Pains with 
himſelf to watch againſt every Inſtance of it : He 
ſhould learn ſo much good Humour, at leaſt, as 
never to oppoſe any Thing without juſt and ſolid 
Reaſon for it : He ſhould abate ſome degrees of 
Pride and Moroſeneſs, which are never-failing In- 


gredients in this Sort of Temper, and ſhould ſeek 


after fo much Honeſty and Conſcience, as never to 
contend for Conqueſt or Triumph ; but to review 
his own Reaſons, and to read the Arguments of 
his Opponents (if poſſible) with an equal Indiffer- 
ency, and be glad to ſpy Truth, and to ſubmit to 
it, though it appear on the oppoſite Side. 


(2.) There is another Pair of Prejudices derived 
from two Tempers of Mind, near akin to thoſe 1 


have juſt mentioned; and theſe are the dog matical 
and the ſceptical Humour, that is, always poſitzve, 
or always doubling. 

By what Means ſoever the Dogmatiſt came by 
his Opinions, whether by his Senſes or by his 
Fancy, his Education or his own Reading, yet 


he believes them all with the ſame Aflurance that 


he does a mathemalical 75 ruth ;, he has ſcarce any 
; mere 
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mere Probabilities that belong to him; every 
Thing wich him is certain and infallible; every 
Punctilio in Religion is an Article of his Faith, 
and he anſwers all manner of Objections by a ſo- 
vereign Contempt. 

Perſons of this Temper are ſeldom to be con- 
vinced of any Miſtake: A full Aſſurance of their 
own Notions makes all the Difficulties on their owa 
Side vaniſh ſo intirely, that they think every Point 
of their Belief is written as with Sun- beams, and 
wonder any one ſhould find a Difficulty in it. 
They are amazed that learned Men ſhould make a 
Controverſy of what is to them ſo perſpicuous and 
indubitable. The loweſt Rank of People, both 
in learned and in vulgar Life, is very ſubject to 
this Obſtinacy. 

Scepliciſm is a contrary Prejudice. The Dogma- 
tiſt is ſure of every Thing, and the Sceplicł believes 
Nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf often 
miſtaken in Matters of which he thought himſelf 
well aſſured in his younger Days, and therefore he 
is afraid to give Aſſent to any Thing again. He 
ſees ſo much Shew of Reaſon for every Opinion, 
and ſo many Objections alſo ariſing againſt every 
Doctrine, that he is ready to throw off the Belief 

of every Thing : He renounces at once the Pur-! 

ſuit of Truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, There 
is nothing ceriain. It is well, if through the In- 
fluence of ſuch a Temper he does not caſt away 
his Religion as well as his Philoſophy, and aban- 
don himſelf to a prafane Courſe of Lite, regard- 
| leſs of Hell or Heaven. 

Both theſe Prejudices laſt mentioned, though 
they are ſo oppoſite to each other, yet. they ariſe 
from the ſame Spring, and that is, Impatience of 
Study, and want of diligent Attention in the Search 

* i ub. The Dagmalif is in haſte to believe 


ſome- 
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ſomething; he cannot keep himſelf long enough 
in Suſpenſc, till ſome bright and convincing Evie 
dence appear on one Side, but throws himſelf ca- 
ſually into the Sentiments of one Party or another, 
and then he will hear no Argument to the contra- 
ry. The Sceptic will not take Pains to ſearch ' 
Things to the Bottom, but when he ſees Difficul- 
ties on both Sides, reſolves to believe neither of 
them. Humility of Soul, Patience in Study, Dili- 
gence in Inquiry, with an honeſt Zeal for Truth, 
would go a great Way towards the Cure of both 
theſe Follies. „ 2 
(3.) Another Sort of Temper that is very inju- 
rious to a right Judgment of Things, is an incon- 
ſtant, fickle, changeable Spirit, and a very uneven 
Temper of Mind. When ſuch Perſons are in one 
Humour, they paſs a Judgment of Things agree- 
able to.it ; when their Humour changes, they re- 
verſe” their firſt Judgment, and embrace a new 
Opinion. They have no Steagineſs of Soul; they 
want Firmneſs of Mind ſufficient to eſtabliſn them- 
ſelves in any Truth, and are ready to change it 
for the next alluring Falſhood that is agreeable to 
their Change of Humour. This Fickleneſs is 
ſometimes ſo mingled with their very Conſtitution _ 
by Nature, or by Diſtemper of Body, that a 
cloudy Day and a lowring Sky ſhall ſtrongly incline 
them to form an Opinion both of themſelves, and 
of Perſons and Things round about them, quite 
different from what they believe when the Sun 
fines, and the Heavens are ſtrene. 
This fort of People ought to judge of Things 
and Perfons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and 
compoſed Hours of Life, and reſerve theſe Judg- 
ments for their Conduct at more unhappy Seaſons... 
(4.) Some Perſons have a violent and turgid 
Manner both of Talking and Thinking ; * 
R | ey 
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they judge of, it is always with a Tincture of this 
Vanity. They are always in Extremes, and pro- 
nounce concerning every Thing in the Superlative. 
If they think a Man to be learned, he is the chief 
Scholar of the Age: It another has low Parts, be 
is the greateſt Blockhead in Nature: If they approve 
any Book on divine Subjects, it 7s the beſt Book in 
the World next to the Bible : If they ſpeak of a 
Storm of Rain or Hail, it is the moſt terrible Storm 
that fell fince the Creation: And a cold Winter 
Day is the coldeſt that ever was known, 

But the Men of this ſwelling Language ought 
to remember, that Nature has ten thouſand mode- 
rate Things in it, and does not always deal in 
Extremes as they do. 

(5.) J think it may be called another Sort of 
| Repair derived from Humour, when ſome Men 
believe a Doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and 
has been long believed; others are ſo fond of No- 
velty, that Nothing prevails upon their Aſſent ſo 
much as new 7. houghts and new Notions, Again, 
there are ſome who ſet a high Eſteem upon every 
Thing that is foreign and far-felched ; therefore 
China Pictures are admired, how aukward ſoever : 
Others value Things the more for being of our 
own native Growth, Invention, or Manufacture, 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign Things. 

Some Men of Letters and Theology will not be- 
lieve a Propoſition even concerning a ſublime 
Subject, till every Thing myſterious, deep and 
difficult is cut off from it, though the Scripture 
aſſerts it never fo plainly ; others are ſo fond of a 
Myſtery. and Things incomprehenſible, that they 
would ſcarce believe the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
if it could be explained; they incline to that fool- 

in Rant of one of the Ancients, Credo quia im- 
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Poſſibile eſt; * believe it becauſe it is impoſſi- 
ble.” 

To cure theſe Miſtakes, remember that neither 
antique nor, novel, foreign nor native, myſterious 
nor plain, are certain Characters either of Truth 
or Falſnood. 

I might mention various other Humours of Men 
that excite in them various Prejudices, and lead 
them into raſh-and miſtaken Judgments ; but theſe 
are ſufficient for a Specimen, 


VII. There ate ſeveral other Weakneſſes which 
being to human Nature, whereby we are led into 
Miſtakes, and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable 
of paſſing a ſolid Judgment in Matters of great 
Depth and Difficulty. Some have a native Obſcu- 
rity of Perception, (or ſhall I call it a want of na- 
tural Sagacity ?) whereby they are hindered from 
attaining clear and diſtinct Ideas. Their Thoughts 
always ſeem to have ſomething confuſed and 
_ (cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in the 
Dark. Some have a Defect of Memory, and then 
they are not capable of comparing their preſent 

Ideas with a great Variety of others, in order to 
ſecure themſelves from Inconſiſtency in Judgment. 
Others may have a Memory large enough, yet 
they are ſubject to the ſame Errors from a Nar- 
 rowneſs. of Saul, and ſuch a Fixation and Confine- 
ment of Thought to a few Objects, that they ſcarce 
ever. take a Survey of Things wide enough to 
judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelves 
from all Inconſiſtencies. 

Though theſe are natural Deſetr and IWWeak- 
neſſes, yet they may in ſome Meaſure be relieved 
by Labour, Diligence, 3 a due Attention to 
proper Rules. | | 


* 
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But among all the Cauſes of falſe Fudement. 
which are within ourſelves, I ought by no means 
to leave out that univerſal- and original Spring f 
Error, which we are informed of by the Word of 
God; and that is, /he Sin and Defettion of our firſt 
Parents ; whereby all our beſt natural Powers 


both of Mind and Body are impaired, and render- 


ed very much inferior to what they were in a State 
of Innocence. Our Underſtanding is darkened, 
our Memory contratted, our corrupt Humours 
and Paſſions are grown predominant, our Reaſon 
enfeebled, and various Diſorders attend our Con- 


ſtitution and animal Nature, whereby the Mind is 
ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Judgment of Things. 
Nor is there any perfect Relief to be expected og 


Earth. There is no hope of ever recovering from 


thefe Maladies, but by a incere Return to God in 


the Ways of his own Appointment, whereby we 
{hall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious 
Errors in the Matters of Religion; and though 
Iuperfections and Miſtakes will hang about vs in 
the preſent Life, as the Effects of our original 
Apoſtaſy from God, yet we hope for a full Deli- 


verance from them when we arrive at Heaven. 


8 20 T. D | 
| Prejudices ari/ing from other Perſons. N 
WER E it not for the Springs of Prejudice 
that are lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not 
be ſubject ro-ſo many Miſtakes from the I1fluence 
of others: But fince our Nature is ſo ſuſceptive of 


Errors on all Sides, it is fit we ſhould have Hints 


and Notices given us, how far other Perſons may 


have Power over us, and become the Cauſes of our 


falſe 
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falſe Judgments. This might all be caſt into one 


Heap, for they are all near akin, and mingle with. 
each other; but for Diſtinction- fake let them be 
called the Prejudices of Education, of Cuſtom, of 
. Ae and ſuch as ariſe from the Manner of 


Propeſa 


I. Thoſe with whom cr Education is intruſted 


may lay the firſt Foundation of many Miſtakes in our 


younger Years. How many Fooleries and Errors 


are inſtilled into us by our Nurſes, our Fellow- 


Children, by Servants or unſkilful, Teachers, 


which are not only maintained through the follow- 
ing Parts of Life, but ſometimes have a very un- 
happy Influence upon us! We are taught. that 


there are Goblins and Bugbears in the Dark; our 


young Minds are crowded with the zerriple [aeas 
- of _ Gtoits appearing upon every Occaſion, or wich 
the pleaſanter Tales of Faries dancing al Miquight, 
We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel Futurities 


36575 or evil Omens, and to preſage approaching 


Death in a F amily by Ravens and litile Warms, 
which we therefore call a Death-Watch., We are. 


taught to know beforehand, for a Twelvemonth. 
together, which Days of the Week will be fair of 
foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor is there 


any Thing ſo filly, but my be impoſed upon out 
y Part of Life; and 


Underſtandings in that ear Life 
theſe ridiculous Stories abide with us tos Jongy and 
too far influence the weaker Part of Mankind. 


We chooſe our particular Sect and Partꝶ is we 


tivil, the religious, and the learned Life, by the 


aer of Education. In the Colleges of Learn-. 
ing, ſome are for the Nominals, and ſorhe for the. 
Realiſs in the Science of Metaphyſicks,. becauſe 


their Tutors were devoted to theſe Panties. The 
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upon the ſame Groun ned: 
to be Whigs and Tories betimes; and every one 
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of Partiſans the ſame Way: And every Religion 
has its Ifant YVotaries, who are born, live and die 
in the fame Faith, without Examination of any 
Article. The Turks are taught early to believe in 


Mabomet; the Jet in Moſes z the Heathens wor- 
ſhip a Multitude of Gods, under the Force of their 


' Education. And it would be well if there were not 
Millions of Chriſtians, who have little more to ſay + 
for their Religion, than that they were born and 
bred up in it. The greateſt Part of the Chriſtian 
World can hardly give any Reaſon why they be- 
Heve the Bible 10 be the Word of God, but becauſe 


they have always believed it, and they were taught 
ſo from their Infancy. As Fes and Turks, and 


incredible Stories, becauſe they have been trained 


American Heathens, believe i moſt monſtrous and 


up amongſt them, as Articles: of Faith , fo the 
Papiſts believe their Tranſubſtantiation, and make 
no Difficulty of aſſenting to Impeſſibilities, ſince 


it is the current Doctrine of their Catechiſms. By 
the ſame Means the ſeveral Sccts and Parties in 


Chriſtiauily, believe all the ffrained Interpretations 
of Scripture, by which they have been taught to 
ppott their own. Fenets: They find nothin 


difficult in all the abſurd: Gleis and far-fetched 


Senſes that are ſometimes put upon the Words of 
the ſacred, Writers, ecu: their Ears have been 
always accuſtomed to theſe Gloſſes ; and therefore 
they fet fo ſmooth and eaſy upon their Uaderſtahd- | 
ings, that they know not how to admit the moft 
natural and eaſy Interpretation in Oppoſition to 


2 


In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many 


- filly and groſs Miſtakes about domeſtick Affairs, as 


well as im Matters of 707 Concernment. It is 
that Children are trained u 


learns- 


— 
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Jearns the diſtinguiſhed Terms of his own Party, as 
the Hapiqts learn to ſay. their Prayers in Lalin, 
without any Meaning, Reaſon, or Devotion. 
This Sort of Prejudice muſt be cured by ealling 
all che Principles of our young Tears to the Bar 
of more mature Reaſon, that we may judge of She 
Things of Nature and political Affairs. By j 
Rules of Philoſophy and: Obſervation: A even 
the Malers of, Religion mutt be firſt 5 into 
by Heaſan and Conſcience; and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripture to de the Mord of God, 
then that be comes our ſovereign Guides: and Rea- 
ſon and Conſcience matt ſu bun to receive its \ Dic- 


| 1 ll. The bent Projundick which, I thall 8 
is that which ariſes from the Cuſtom or Faſbion of 
thoſe amongſt whom we live. | Suppoſe. we. have 
freed ourſelves. from the younget Prejudices of our 
Education, yet we are in danger of having our 
Mind turned aſide Dm Tru oy! the lalluence of 
Gn Cuſtom. 

Our Opinion of Meats and. Drinks,, of Car- 
| ments and Forms of Salutation, are influenced much 
more by Cuflom, than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 
Taſte. Cuſtom prevaiis even over : Senſe, itlclf, 
and therefore no wonder if it prevail over Reaſor 
Too. What is it but Cuſtom that renders many of 
the Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain, 
which would be aukward and. nauſeous to the In- 
habitants of China, and indeed were nauſeous to 
us when we firſt taſted them ? What but Cuftons | 
could: make: thoſe. Salurations polite in, Maſcouy, 
Which are ridiculous in France or England We 
call ourſelves indeed the politer Nations, but it is 
We who judge thus of ourſelves z and that fancied 


Politents is oftentimes more owing to Cuſtom than 
P 2 3 
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Reaſon. Why are the Forms of our preſent Gar- 
' ments counted beautiful, and 'thoſe Faſhions of 
our Angeſtors the Matter of Scoff and Contempt, 
which in their Day: were all decent and genteel ? 
r is C:yſtomthat forms our Opinion of Dreſs, and 
reconciſes us by degrees to thoſe Habits: which 
at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous, It muſt 
be granted, there are fome Garments and Habits 
which have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modeſty or Immoeleſty, Decency or Indecency, 
Saudery or Gravity; though for the moſt. Part 
there is but little of Reaſon in theſe Affairs: But 
what little there is of Reaſon or natural Decency, 
| Cuſtom triumpbs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible 
to perſuade a gay Lady that any Thing can be 
Aecent which is out of Faſbion: And it were well 
if Faſhion ſtretched its Powers no farther than the 
Bufineſs of Drapery and the fair Sen. 
The Methods of our Education are governed 
by Cuſtom. It is Cuſtem, and not Reaſon, that 
Jends every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and be- 
in a little Acquaintance with Greek, before he is 
Found an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or Leather- 
ſeller. It is Cuſtom alone that teaches us Latte 
by the Rules of a Latin Grammar; a tedious· and 
abſurd Method! And what is it but Cuſtom that | 
has for paſt Centuries confined: the brighteſt Ge- 
nius's, even of the higheſt Rank in the Female 
World, to the Buſineis of the Needle only, and 
ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from the Plea- 
ſures of Knowledge, and the divine Improvements 
of Reaſon? But we begin to break all theſe Chains, 
and Reaſon begins to dictate the Education of 


Youth, May the growing. Age be learned and 


wiſe! 
Iris by the Prejudice ariſing from our own n C | 


toms that we Judge of * other civil and rebgious 
Forms 
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Forms and Practices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of War and Peace in other Nations, the Forms of 


Mddings and Funerals, the ſeveral Rankgof Ma- 


giſtraq, the ' Trades and Employments' of both 
Sexes, the publict and the domefticꝶ Aﬀtirs of Li ife, 


and almoſt every Thing of foreign Cuftoms, is 
judged Irregular, It is all imagined to be anrea-. 


ſonabie or unnatural, by thoſe who have no other 
Raule to judge of Nature and Reaſon, but the Cuſ- 
toms of their own Country, or the little Town 
Where they dwell. Cuſtom is called a ſecond oy 
ws, but we often miſtake it for Nature it/elf. 
Beſides all this, there is a Faſhion'in Opinions, 

there is a Faſhion in Mriting and Printing, in Scyle 
and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue of the 
Nation, that Parliaments may ſellle the Succeſſion of 
abe Crown, and that a People can make a Ring; in 


the laſt Age this was a Doctrine akin to Treaſon; 


Citations from the Latin Poets were an Embellifh- 


ment o tyle in the laſt Century, and whole Pages 


in that Day were covered with them; it is now: 
forbidden by Cuſtom, and expoſed by the Name 
of Pedaniry; whereas in Trott t both theſe are Ex- 
tremes. Sometimes our printed Books fhall abound 
in Capitals, and fometimes reject them all. Now 


we deal much in Efays, and moſt unteaſonably 


deſpile Miemalick Learning, whereas our Fathers 
had a juſt Value for Regularity and Sy/tems ;; then 
Folics and Quartos were the faſhionable Sizes, as 
Volumes in OZavo are now. We are ever ready 
to run into Extremes, and yet Cuſtom ſtill per- 


ſuades us that Reafon and Nature are on our | 


S 
This Buſineſs of the Faſhion has a inſt powers 


ful Influence on our Judgments ; for it employs 
thoſe two ſtrong Engines of Fear and Shame to 
operate upon our Underſtandings with unhappy 


P 3 | Succels. 
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Succeſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an 
unfaſhionable Opinion in Philoſophy, and a cow- 
ardly Son dares not ſo much as indulge a Thought 
contraty to the eſtabliſbed or faſhionable Fatih, nor 
act in Oppoſition to Cuſcom, though it be accord- 
ing to the Dictates of Reaſon. 
I confeſs, there is a Reſpect due to Mankind, 
which ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of Men to fol- 
low the innocent Cuftoms. of their Country in the 
out ward Practices of Civil Life, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to ſubmit to Faſhion in a// indifferent & flairs, 
where Reaſon and Scripture make no Remonſttan- 
ces againſt it. But the Judgments of the Mind 
ought to be * ever free, and not biaſſed by the 
Cuſtoms and Fajhions of any Age or Nation whats 
1 r 8 „ 
To deliver our Underſtandings: hom this Dans 
er and Saarery, we ſhould conſider theſe thres 
Thin 
N That th the den Part of che vil Cuſtoms of 
any particular Nation or Age, ſpring from He 
mur rather than Reaſon. Sometimes the Humour 
of the Prince prevails, and ſometimes the Humour 
of the People. It is either the Great or the Many 
who dictete the Faſhion, and theſe have not al- 
ways the higheſt Reaſon on their Side. 
2. Conſider alſo, that the Cuſtams of the ſame 


Nation i in different Ages, the Ciſtoms of different 


Nations in the ſame Age, and the Cuſtoms. of dif- 
ferent Towns and Villages in the ſame Nation, 
are very various and contrary to each other. The 
faſhionable Learning, Language, Sentiments, and 
Rules of Politeneſs, differ — in different Coun- 
tries and Ars of Mankind ; but Truth and Reaſon 
are of a more uniform and ſteady Nature, and 
do not change with the Faſhion. Upon this Ac- 
count, 0 cure the Pripefeſions which ariſe from 


Cuſtom, 
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Cuſtom, it is of excellent Uſe to travel, and ſee the 
Cuſtoms of various Countries, and to read the 
Travels of other Men, and the Hiſtory of paſt 
Ages, that every Thing may not ſeem ſtrange and 
uncouth which is not practiſed within the Limits 
of cur own Pariſh, or in the narrow Space of our 
own Life-time, 0A TOE OOH 6k 408 
3. . Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves 
have changed our own Opinions concerning the 
Decency, Propriety, or Congruity of ſeveral Modes 
or Prattices in the World, eſpecially if we have 
lived to the Age of thirty or forty. Cuſtem or 
Faſhion, even in all its Changes, has been ready 
to have ſome degree of Aſcendency over our Un- 
derftandings, and what at ene Time ſeemed decent, 
appears ob/olete and diſogreeable afterward, When 
the Faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to 
abſtract as much as polbble from Cuſtom and 
Faſhion, when we would paſs. a Judgment con- 
cerning the real Value and intrinſick Nature of 


III. The Autbority of Men, ts the Spring of ano- 
tber Rank of Prejudices. = 
Among theſe, the Authority of our Forefatbers 
and ancien. Authors is malt remarkable. We pay 
Deference to the Opinion of others, merely be- 
cauſe they lived a thouſand Years before us; and 
even the Trifles and Impertinencies that have a 
Mark of Antiguity upon them, are reverenced for 
this Reaſon, becauſe they came from the (Ancients. 
It is granted, that the Ancienis had many wife 
and great Men among them, and ſome of their 
Writings, which Time hath delivered down to us, 
are truly valuable: But thoſe Writers lived rather 
in the Infant-State of the World; and the Philo- 
ſophers, as well as the polile Authors of our Age, 
n, e are 


ture ought to be our final Rules of Determination 
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are properly the Elders, who have ſeen the Miſ- | 


takes of the younger Ages of Mankind, and cor- 
rected them by Obſervation and Experience. 


Some borrow all their Religion from the Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church, or from their Syrods or 


Councils; but he that will read Monſieur Daille 


on the Uſe of the Fathers,” will find many Reaſons 
why they are by no Means, fit to dictate our Faith, 
ſince we have the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the Writ- 
ings of the Apoſtles and Prophets in our own 
_—_ + elle - 

Some Perſons believe every Thing that their 
Kindred, their Parents, and their Tutors believe. 
The Veneration and the Love which they have 
for their Anteftors, incline them to ſwallow down 
all their Opinions at once, without examining 
what Fruth or Falſhood there is in them. Men 
take up their Principles by Inheritance, and de- 
fend them as they would their Eſtates, becauſe 
they are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, that 
Parents are appointed by God and Nature to teach. 
us all the Sentiments and Practices af our younger 
Years; and happy are thoſe whoſe Parents lead 


them into the Paths of Wiſdom. and Truth! I 
grant farther, that when Perfons come to Years of 


Diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they ought 
to examine the Opintons of their Parents, with the 
greateſt Modeſty, and with an humble Deference 
to their ſuperior Character; they ought, in Mat- 
ters perfectly dubious, to give the Preference to 
their Parents Advice, and always to pay them tne 


firſt Reſpe&, nor ever depart from their Opinions 


and Practice, till Reaſon and Conſcience make it 


. neceſſary. * But after all, it js poſſible that Parents 


may be miſtaken, and therefore Reaſon and Scrip- 
ut ; 
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in Matters that relate to this World, and that 

en ie e ee i, 
Sometimes a favourite Author, or a Writer of 
great Name, drags a thouſand Followers after him 
into his own Miſtakes, merely by the Authority 
of his Name and Character. The Sentiments of 
. Ariſtotle were imbibed and maintained by all the 
Schools in Europe for ſeveral Centuries; and a Ci- 
ration from his Writings was thought a ſufficient 
Proof of any Propoſition. The great Deſcartes 

had alſo too many implicit Believers: in the laſt 
Age, though he himſelf, in his Philoſophy, diſ- 
claims all ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 
Readers. Calvin and Luther, in the Days of Re- 
formation from Popery, were learned and pious 
Men, and there have been a Succeſſion of their 
Diſciples even to this Day, who pay too much 
Reverence to the Words of their Maſters. There 
are others who renounce their Authority, but give 
themſelves up in too ſervile a Manner to the Opi- 
nion and Authority of other Maſters, and follow 
as bad or worſe Guides in Religion. 
If only learned, and . wiſe, and good Men had 
Influence on the Sentiments of others, it would be 
at leaſt a more excuſable ſort of Prejudice, and 
there would be ſome colour and ſhadow.of Reaion 
for it: But that Riches, Honours, and oute ard 

Splendor ſhould ſer up Perſons for Dictators to all 
the reſt of Mankind; this is a moſt ſhamefyl In- 
vaſion of the Right of our Underſtandings an the 
one hand, and as ſhameful a Slavery, of the Soul 
on the other. The poor Man, or the Lavuurer, 
too often believes ſuch a Principle in Peliticts, or 
in Morality, and judges concerning, the. Rights of 
the King and the People, juſt as his wealthy Neigh- 
bour does. Half the Pariſh follows the Opinion 
of the Eſquire, and the Tenants of a Manor fall 
| into 
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into the Sentiment of their Lord, eſpecially if he 
lives amongſt them. How unreaſonable and yet 
how common is this | 3 | 
As for Principles of Religion, we frequently 
find how they are taken up and forſaken, changed 


and reſumed by the Influences of Princes. In all 


Nations the Prieſts have much, Power alfo in dic- 
tating the Religion of the People, but the Princes 
dictate to them: And where there is a great Pomp 
and Grandeur attending the Prieſthood in any 
Religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more Re- 
verence and ſtronger Faith do the People believe 
whatever they teach them: Yet it is too often 
evident, that Riches, and Dominions, and high 
Titles, in Church or State, have no manner of Pre- 
tence to Truth and Certainty, Wiſdom and Goad- 
neſs, above the reſt of Mortals, becauſe theſe Su- 
periorities in this World are not always conferred 
according to Merit. | 5 
I confeſs, where a Man of Wiſdom and Years, 
of Obſervation and Experience, gives us his Opi- 
nion and Advice in Matters of the civil or the 
moral Life ; Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great 
Attention to him, and it is probable, he may be 
in the Right, Where a Man of long Exercifi in 
Piety ſpeaks of practical Religion, there is a due 
Deference to be paid to his Sentiments: And the 
ſame we may ſay concerning an ingenious Man long 
verſed in any Art or Science, he may juſtly expect 
due Regard when he ſpeaks of his own Affairs 
and proper Buſineſs. But in aber Things each of 
theſe may be ignorant enough, notwithſtanding all 
their Piety and Years, and particular Skill : Nor 
even in their own proper Province are they to be 
believed in every Thing without Reſerve, and 
without Examination. PL 


11 
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To free ourſelves from theſe Prejudices, it is ſuf- 
ficient to remember, that there is no Rank nor 
Character among Mankind, which has any juſt 
Pretence to ſyay the Judgments of other Men by 
their Authority: For there have been Perſons of 
the ſame Rank and Character who have maintain- 
ed different and contrary Sentiments; but all theſe 


can never be true, and therefore the mere Name 


or Reputation that any of them Poſſeſſes, is not @ 
ſufficient Evidence of Truth. | 

Shall we believe the Ancients in Philoſoph by ? 
But ſome of the Ancients. were Stoics, ſome Peri- 
patetics, ſome Platonics, and fore Ericureans, 
ſome Cynics, and. ſome Sceptics. Shall we judge 
of Matters of the, Chriſtian Faith by the Fathers, 
or Primitive Writers for three or four hundred 
Fears after Chriſt ? But they often contradicted 
one another, and themſelves too; and what is 
worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the Scripture 
itſelf, Now among all theſe different and contra- 
ry Sentiments in Ph:l;/ephy and Religion, which of 


the Ancients muſt we believe, for we cannot be- 


lie ve them all? 


Again, To believe i in all Things as our Prede- 


ceſſors did, is the ready Way to > Keep Mankind 
in an everlaſting State of Infancy, and to lay ag 
eternal Bar againſt all the Improvements of our 
Reaſon and our Happineſs. Had the preſent Age 
of Philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves with the fub- 
ftantial Forms and occult Qualities of Ariſtoili, with 
the /olid Spheres, Eccentricks, and Epic) cles of 
Piolemy, and the ancient Aſtronomers ; then the 
great Lord Bacon, oy rang and Deſcartes, with 

the greater Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr Locke, and Mr 
Boyle, had riſen in our World in vain. We mult 
DD blundered on ſtill in ſucceſſive Generations 
amongſt Abſurdities and thick Darkneſs, and a 


hun- 
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hundred. uſeful; Inventions for the Happineſs of 


human Life had never been known. 

Thus it is in Matters of Philaſophy and Science. 
But, you will ſay, Hall not our own Anceſtors de- 
termine our Fudgment in Matters of civil or religious 
Concernment ? If they muſt, then the Child of a 
Heathen muſt believe that Heatheni/m is Truth; 
the Son of a Papi/t muſt aſſent to all the Abſurdi- 


ties of Popery ; the Poſterity of the Jews and Soci- 


nians mult for ever be Socinians and Zewsz and a 
Man whoſe Father was of Republican Principles, 
muſt make a Succeſſion of Republicans in his Fa- 


mily to the End of the World. If we ought al- 


ways to believe whatſoever our Parents, or our 
Prieſts, or our Princes believe, the Inhabitants of 
China ought to worſhip their own Idols, and the 
Savages. of Africa ought to believe all the Non- 
ſenſe, and practiſe the Idolatry of their Negro Fa- 


_ thers and Kings. The Bri::fþ Nation, when it 
was Heathen, could never have become Chriſtian ; 


and when it was a Slave to Rome, it could never 
have been reformed. | | 


| Beſides, let us conſider, that the great God, 
our common Maker, has never given one Man's 
Underſtanding a legal and rightful Sovereignty 
to determine Truths for others, at leaſt after they 
are paſt the State of Childhood or Minority. No 
ſingle Perſon, how learned and wiſe, and great 
ſoe ver, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or eccleſi- 
aſtical Relation he may have to us, can claim this 
Dominion over our Faith. St Paul the Apoſtle, 
in his private Capacity, would not do it; nor hath 
an inſpired Man any ſuch Authority, until he 
makes his divine Commiſſion appear. Our Sa- 
viour himſelf tells the Jes, that if be had not done 


ſuch wondraus Works among them, they had not fin- 


ned in difbelieving his Doctrines, and refuſing 
| him 
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him for the Maſiab. No Biſhop. or Preſbyter, no 
Sy nod or Council, no Church or Aſſembly of Men, 
ſince the Days of Inſpiration, hath Power derived 
to them from God, to make Creeds or Articles of 
Faith for us, and impoſe them upon our Under- 
ſtandings. We muſt all act according to the beſt 
of our own Light, and the Judgment of our own 
Conſciences, uſing the beſt Advantages which 
Providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 
partial Diligence to enquire and ſearch out the 
Truth: For every one of us muſt give an Account 
of himſelf to God. To believe as the Church, or the 
Caurt believes, is but a ſarry and a dangerous Faith: 
This Principle would make more Heathens than 

Chriſtians, and more he 0/2 than Proteſtanis; and 
perhaps lead more Souls to Hell than to Heaven; 
for our Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, that if 


the Blind will be led by the Blind, they muſt both 


fall into the Ditch. 


4 * $ 


Though there be ſo much Danger of Error ariſ- g 


ing from the three Prejudices laſt mentioned, yet 
before I diſmiſs this Head, I think it proper to take 
Notice, that as Education, Cuſtom and Authority, 


are no ſure Evidences of Truth, ſo neither are they 


certain Marks of Falſbood; for Reafon and Scrip- 
ture may join to dictate the ſame Things which 
our Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, our Friends, 
and our Country, believe and profeſs. Yet there 
appears ſometimes. in our Age, a Pride and Petu- 


lancy in Youth, zealous to caſt off the Sentiments 
of their Fathers and Teachers, on Purpoſe to ſhew 


that they carry none of the Prejudices of Educa- 
tion and Authority about them. They indulge all 
manner of licentious Opinions and Practices, from 
a vain Pretence of aſſerting their Liberty. Bur 


alas! This 1s but changing one Prejudice for an- 5 


other; and ſometimes it happens by this Means, 
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that they make a Sacrifice both of Truth and Vir- 


tue to the vile Prejudices of their Pride and Senſu- 
any. 6b | 


y. There is ub Tribe of \Prejudie which 
ate near akin to thoſe of Authority, and that is, 
when we receive a Doctrine becauſe of the Manner 
in which it is propoſed to us by others. I have already 
mentioned the powerful Influence that Oratory and 
Ine Words have to infinuate a falſe Opinion, and 
ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and ſuffers Contempt 
in the Lips of a wiſe Man, for want of the Charms 
of Language: But there are ſeveral other Manners 

of Propoſals, whereby miſtaken Sentiments are pow- 
erfully conveyed into the Mind. 
Some Perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what 
another dictates with a poſitive Air, and a grea! De- 
* gree of Aſſurance : They feel the overbearing Force 
of a contident Dictator, eſpecially if he be of a ſu- 
perior Rank or Character to themſelves. 

Some are quickly convinced 'of the Truth of 
any Doctrine, when he that propoſes it puts on 
all the Airs of Piety, and makes ſolemn Appeals to 
Heaven, and Proteſtations of the Truth of it : The 
pos Mind of a weaker Chriſtian, is ready to te- 
ceive any Thing 1 that is pronounted With ſuck ati 
awful Solemaity. 

It is a Prejudice near akin to this, when a WER 
ble Soul is frighted into any particular Sentiments 
of Religion, becauſe a Man of great Name or Cha- 
racter pronounces Hereſy upon the contrary Senti- 

ments, caſts theDiſbeliever out of the Church, and 
forbids him the Gates of Heaven | 

Others are allured into particular Opinions by 
gentler Practices on the Underſtanding : Not only 
the foft Tempers of Mankind, but even hardy and 
rugged Souls, are ſometimes led away — to 
TOSS | Fror 
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Error by the /oft Air of Addreſs, and the ſteet and 
engaging Metbods of Perſuaſion and Kindneſs. | 
I grant, where natural or revealed Religion 
plainly dictate to us the infinite and everlaſting 
Importance of any ſacred Doctrine, it cannot be 
| Improper to uſe any of theſe Methods, to perſuade 
Men to receive and obey the Truth, after we have 
given ſufficient Reaſon and Argument to convince 
their Underftandings, Let all theſe Methods, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, have been often uſed to con- 
vey Falſhood into the Soul as well as Truth; and 
if we build our Faith merely upon theſe Founda- 
tions, without Regard to the Evidence of Truth, and 
the Strength of Argument, our Belief is but the 
Effect of Þrej udice: For neither the poſitive, the aw- 
ful or ſolemn, the terrible or the gentle Methods of 
Addreſs, carry any certain, Evidence with them that 
Trüth fies on that Side. I 3 
There is another Manner of proprfing our own 
Opinion, or rather opp;fng the Opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when 
Perſons make a Feſt ſerve inſtead of an Argument; 
when they refute what they call Error by a Turn of 
Wit, and anſwer every Objection againſt their own 
Sentiments, by caſting a Szeer upon the Objector. 
Theſe Scoffers practice with Succeſs upon weak and 
cowardly Spirits: Such as have not been well eſta- 
bliſhed in Religion or Morality, have been laughed 
out of the beſt Pape by a confident Bu foon; they 
have yielded up their Opinions to a witiy Banter, 
and ſold their Faith and Religion for a Feſt. _ 
There is no Way to cure theſe Evils in ſuch a2 
degenerate World as we live in, but by learning to 
diftinguiſh well between the Subſtance of any Doc- 
trine, and the Manner of Addreſs, either in propo-- 
ing, attacking, or defending it; and then by ſet- 
ting a juſt and ſevere Guard of Reaſon and Con- 
EE. ſcience 
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ſcience over all the Exerciſes of our Judgment, re- 
ſolving to yield to nothing but the convincing Evi- 
dence of Truth, religiouſly obeying the Light of 
Reaſon in Matters of pure Reaſon, and the Diftates 
of Revelation in Things that relate to our Faith. 
Thus we have taken a brief Survey of ſome of 
the infinite Varieties of Prejudice that attend Man- 
kind on every Side in the preſent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of raſh Fudgment, we are per- 
petually expoſed to in this Life: This Chapter 
ſhall conclude with one Remark, and one Piece of 
r 3 1 

T be Remark is this. The ſame Opinion, whether 
falſe or true, may be dictated by many Prejudices at 
the fame Time; for, as I hinted before, Prejudice 
may happen to dictate Truth ſometimes as well as 
Error. But where two or more Prejudices oppoſe 
one another, as it often happens, the ftronger pre- 
vails and gains the Aſſent: Yet how ſeldom does 
Reaſon interpole with ſufficient Power to get the 
Aſcendant of them all, as it ought to do! 

The Advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch 
a Swarm of Prejudices attending us both within and 
without ; ſince we feel the Weakneſs of our Rea- 


Hon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our Inſuffi- 


ciency to guard ourſelves from Error upon this Ac- 
count, it is not at all unbecoming the Character 


of a Logician or a Philoſopher, together with the _ 


Advice already given, to direct every Perfon in his 
Search after Truth to make his daily Addreſſes to 
Heaven, and implore the Gad of Truth to lead him 
into all Truth, and to a/# Wiſdom of him who giveth 
liberally to them that aſk it, and upbraideth us not 
with our pan Follies. {RG ney fl 
Such a devout Practice will be an excellent Pre- 
parative for the beſt Improvement of all the Di- 
| \ Toots Mi i fue 
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General Direflion to . 18 in judgi ap oright, 


T HE chief Deſign of the Art of Lepick is to 
-. aſſiſt us in forming a true Judgment of 
Things ; a few proper OvJervations for this End 
have been dropt occaſionally” in ſome of the forego- 
ing Chapters: Yer it is neceſſary to mention them 


again in this Place, that we may have a more 


complete and ſimultaneous View of the general Di- 


rectians, which are neceſſary in order to judge 


aright. A multitude of Advices may be framed for 


this Purpoſe 3 the chief of them may, for Order 


ſake, be reduced to the following Heads. | 


I. Direction. When we conſider corfeives as Phi- 
loſophers, or Searchers after Truth, we ſhould ex- 


amine all cur old Opinions afreſh, and enquire what 


was theGround of them, and whether our Aſſent were 
built on juſt Evidence; and then we ſhould caſt of 
all theſe -Fudtments which were formed beretofore 
without' due Examination. A Man in Purſuit of 


Knowledge, ſhould throw off all thoſe Prejaites 
which he had imbibed in Times paſt, and guard 
againſt all the Springs ef Error, mentioned in the 
preceding Chapter, Wein the urmoſt Watchfulneſs g 


tor Time to comm. GOD DF: 
Obſerve here, That chin Rule of eoſting: away all 
our former prejuditate Opinions and Sentiments is not 


propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, con- 


ſidered as Mcn of Buſineſs or Religion, as Friends 
| „ or 
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or Neighbours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magiſtrates, 
Subjecis, or Chriſtians; but merely as Phuloſopbers 
and Searchers after Truth : And though it may be 


well preſumed that many of our Judgments, both 
true and falſe, together with the Practices built 
thereon in the natural, the civil, and the religious 
Life, were formed without ae Evidence ; yet 


an univerſal Rejection of all theſe might deſtroy at 


once our preſent Senſe and Practice of Duty with 
Regard to Cod, ourſelves, and our Fellow-Crea!ures. 
Mankind would be hereby thrown into ſuch. a State 


of Doubting and Indifference, that it would be too 


long ere they recovered any Principles of Virtue 


or Religion by a Train of Reaſonings. 


Beſides, the common Affairs of human Life often 
ee a much ſpeedier Determination, and we 
muſt many Times act upon preſent Probabilities: 
The Bulk of Mankind have not Time and Leiſure, 
and Advantages ſufficient to begin all their Know- 
ledge anew, and to build up every ſingle Opinion 
and Practice afreſh, vpon the Juſteſt Grounds of 


Evidence. 


Vet let it be N bed alſo; that ſo far as any 


Perſon is capable of forming and correcting his 
Notions, and his Rules of- Conduct in the natural, 


civil, and religious Life, by the ſtrict Rules of 


Logic; and ſo far as he hath Time and Capacity. to 
review his old Opinions, to re- examine all thoſe 


which are any ways doubtful, and to determine no- 
thing without juſt Evidence, he is likely to become 

ſo much the wiſer and the happier Man, and if 
divine Grace aſſiſt him, ſo much the better Chriſ- 
tian. And though this cannot be done all at once, 


yet it may be done by prudent Steps and Degrees, 


till our Whole Set of Opinions and Principles be in 


Time corrected and reformed, or at leaſt eſtabliſhed 


__ Rok a —— 
II. Direct. 
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u. Direct. Endeavour that all your Ideas of thoſe 
Objects, concerning which you paſs any Fudgment, be 
clear and diſtin, complete, comprehenſive, extenſive 


and orderly, as far as you have Occaſion to judge con- 


terning them This is the Subſtance of the laſt 
Chapter of the ft Part of Logic. The Rules which 
direct our Conceptions mult be reviewed, if we 
would form our Judgments aright. But if we will 


make haſte to judge at all Adveatures, while our 


Ideas ate dark and | confuſed, and very imperfect, we 
ſhall be in danger of running into many Miſtakes, 
This is like a Perſon who would pretend to give 
the Sum total of a large Account in Ar#thmetich, 
without ſurveying all the Particulars ; or as a Pain- 
ter, who profeſſes co draw a fair and diſtinct Land- 
ſkip in the Twilight, when he can u diſtin- 
guiſh a Houſe from a Tree. 

Obherve here, That this DireZion does not require 


us to gain clear, diſtinct, complete Ideas of Things 


in all their Parts, Powers and Qualities, in an 26 
ſolute Senſe; for this belongs to God alone, and is 
impoſſible « for us to attain: But it is expreſſed in a 
relative or limited Senſe; that is, our Ideas ſhould be 


clear, diſtin, and comprehenſive, &c. at leaſt ſo 


far as we have Occaſion at that Time to judge con- 
cerning them. We may form many true and certaia 
Judgments concerning God, Angels, Animals, Men, 
Heaven, Hell, Sc. by thoſe partial and very imper- 

fect Conceptions of them to which we haveattained, 


if wejudge no farther concerning them than our 


Conceptions reach. 
We may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the 
Exiſtence of many Things in Nature, and affirm 
that zbey do exiſt, though our Ideas of their intimate 
Eſſences and Cauſes, their Relations and Manners of 
Aclion, are very confuſed and obſcure. We may 
Judge well EGO ſeveral Properties of any Be- 
; Q 2 | nl 
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g, though other Properties are unknown ; for per- 


| hats we Know not all the Properties of any Being 


whatſoever. 

Sometimes we have clear Ideas of the FP 
Properties of an Object; and we may judge of them 
with Certainty, while the relative Properties are very 
obſcure and unknown to us., So we may have a 
clear and juſt Idea of the Area of a Parallelogram, 
without knowing what Relation it bears to the 
Area of a Triangle or a Pilygon ;, I may know the 
Length of the Diameter of 5 Circle, without know- 
ing what Proportion it has to the Circumference. 


There are other Things, whoſe external relative 


Properties, with Reſpect to each other, or whoſe 


Relation io us, we know better than their own 
inward and abſelule Properties, or their eſſential 
diſtinguiſhing Attributes. We perceive clearly, 
that Fire will warm or burn us, and will evaporate" 
Water ; and that Mater will allay our Thirſt, or 
guench the Fir e, though we know not the inward 

drftinguiſhins Particles, or prime eſſential Properties 
of Fire or Hier. We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancelior, and affirm many Things of them 
in their del Characters, though we can have but a 
confuſed Idea of their Perſons or natural Features, 
if we have never ſcen their Faces. So the Scrip- 
ture has revealed Goa himfelf to us, as our Creator, 


Preſerver, Redeemer, and Sandliſier, and as the Objec? 


of our N orſbih, in clearer Ideas than it has revealed 
many «ther abſtruſe Queſtions which may be raiſed 
about his own Divine K Vence or Wee, his im- 
men ity or Omnipreſence, | 

This therefore is the general Obſervation in order 
to guide our Judgments, that eee, nut allow 


ourſelves to ferm a Fudgment concerning Things far- 


ther than our clear and dijtinft [deas 8 and chen 
we are not in danger of Error. 


But there is one confoiderable Oljee? ion againſt this 
” Rule, © 
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Rule, which is neceſſary to be anſwered; and there 


is one juſt and reaſonable Exception, which is as 


needtul to be mentioned, 


The Oljedlion is this: May we not judge nfely 


concerning ſome. !otal or complete Ideas, when we 
have a clear Perception only of ſome Parts or Pro- 
perlies of them ? May we not affirm, that All that is 
m: God is eternal,” or that all his u kno wn Attributes 
are infinite, though we have fo very impertect an 
Idea of God, Eternity and [nfini:y ? Again, May we 
not ſafely judge of particular Objetts, whole Idea is 


obſcure, by a clear Idea of the general ? May I nor 


affirm, that every unknown Species of Animals has 
' inward Springs of Motion, becaule I have a clear 
Idea that theſe ;nward Tprings W to an Animal 
in general? 


| "Aafwer. All thoſe ſuppoſed an knoten Parts les: 


perties or Species, are clearly and diſtinctly perceived 
to be connected with, or contained in the knows 
Parts, Properties, or general Ideas, which we ſuppoſe 
to be clear and diſtinct as far as we judge of them: 
And as we have no particular Idea of thoſe unknown 
divine Atiribates, Or unknown Species „Animals; ſo 
there is nothing particular affirmed concerning them 
beyond what belongs to the general Idea of Divine 


Aus ibules or Animals, with which I clearly and diſ- 


1 perceive them to be connected. 


It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe | 


a lag Chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt Links I. 
Ce are Iron Rings, and I ſee them faſten'd to a Poſt 
near me, but the moſt diſtant Links lie beyond the 


teach of my Sight, ſo that I know not whether 


they are oval or round, Braſs or Iron: Now I may 
boldly affirm, the whole Length of this Chain is faſt- 
ened to the Poſt, for I have a clear Idea that the 
neareſt Links are thus faſtened, and a clear Idea 
that the diſtant Links are connected with the near- 
_ if I can draw the whole Chain by one Link. 
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Or thus: If two known Ideas, A and B are 
evidently joined, or agree, and if C unknown be 
included in A, and alſo D unknown be included 


io B, then I may affirm that C and D are joined 


and agree: For I have a clear Perception of the 
Union of the two known Ideas A and B; and alſo 
a clear Perception of the Connexion of the un- 
known Ideas with the known. So that clear and 
diftine Ideas muſt ſtill abide as a general neceſſary 
Qualification, in order to form a right Judgment: 
And indeed it is upon this foot that all Ratiocing- 
tion is built, and the Concluſions are thus form- 
ed, which deduce Things unknown from Things 
known. LICE | . 
Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt Li- 
mitation or Exception to this general Rule of Judg- 
ment, as built on clear and diſtinct Ideas, and itis 
Wis $5 - | 
Exception. In Maiters of mere Teſtimony, wwhe- 
ther buman or divine, there is not always a Neceſſiiy 
of clear and diſtin Ideas of the Things which are be- 
lieved. Though the Evidence of Propoſitions, 
which are entirely formed by ourſelves, depends on 


the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of thoſe Ideas of 


which they are compoſed, and on our own clear 


Perception of their Agreement or. Diſagreement, 
yet we may juſtly aſſent to Propaſitions formed by 


others, when we have neither a very clear Concep- 
tion in ourſelves of the two Ideas contained in the 
Words, nor how they agree or difagree ; provided 
always, that we have a clear and ſufficient Evidence 
of the Credibility of the Perſans who inform us. 

Thus when we read in Scripture the great Doc- 


trines of the Deity of Chriſt, of the Union of the diving 
and human Nalures in bim, of the divine Agency of 


the bleſſed Spirit, that the Son is the Brightneſs of bis 


Faber Glory, that all Things were created by bim 


and for bim, that the Son ſball give up bis Kingdom to 
"0." „ 


| 
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ihe Faiher, and that God ſhall be all in all; we may 
ſafely believe them: For though our Ideas of theſe 
Objects themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtinct, 
and perfect, for our own Minds to-form theſe Judg- 
ments or Propoſitions concerning them, yet we have 
a clear and diſtinet Perception of God's revealing 
them, or that they are contained in Scripture z and 
this is ſufficient Evidence to determine our Aſſent. 

The ſame Thing holds true in ſome meaſure, 
where credible buman Jiſtimony aſſures us of fame 
| Propoſitions, while we have no ſufficient Ideas of 
the Subject and Predicate of them to determine 
our Aſſent. So when an honeſt and learned Ma- 
thematician aſſures a Ploughman that the three Au- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, or 
that the Square of ihe Hypolenuſe of a right-angled 
Triangle is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the 
two Sides; the Ploughman, who has but con- 
fuſed Ideas of theſe Things, may firmly and ſafely 
believe theſe Propoſitions, upon the ſame Ground, 


becauſe he has Evidence of the Skill and Faithful- 


neſs of his Informer“. 


| III. Direction. 


1. F perhaps ſome may object againſt this Repreſentation of 


Things, and ſay, that · We cannot properly be ſaid to behewve 
„ S; 15 ion any farther than we ourſelves have Ideas under 
d the Term : Therefore if we have 20 Ideas under the Terms, 
«© we believe nothing but the Connexion of Words or Sounds: 

« and if we have but obſcure and inadequate Ideas under the 

Terms, then we partly believe a Connexion of Things. and 

« partly a Connexion of Sounds. But that we cannot properly 
"Ce be ſaid to believe the Propofition, for our Faith can never go 
, beyond our Ideas.“ 5 „„ N 
Now to ſet this Matter in a clear Light, I ſuppoſe that every 
; Propoſition which is propoſed to my Aſlent, is a Sentence made 
op of Terms which have ſome Ideas under them known or un- 
"Known to me. 1 confeſs, if I believe there are no Ideas at all 
under the Terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then in- 
_ deed, with regard to me, it is the mere joining of Sounds : But 
if, for inſtance, aPloughman has credible Information from an 
1 honeſt and &ilful Mathematician, that an Ellipſis is made ty the 
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III. Direction. When you have obtained as 
clear and comprehenſive Ideas as is needful, both 


of 


Section of à Cone, he believes the Propoſition, or he believes 
the Sentence is true, as it is made up of Terms which his In- 
forinant underſtands, though the Ideas be unknown to bim; 
that is, he believes there are ſome Ideas which his Informant 
has under chiſe Words which are really connected. And, I 
think, this may juſtly be called 4(/zeving tbe Prepiſition, for it 
. is a Belief of ſomething mote than the mere joining of Sounds; 
| | it is a Belief of the real Connexion of ſome unknown Ideas he- 
| Jonging to thoſe Scunds, and in this Senſe a Man may be ſaid 
| to believe the Truth of a Propoſition, which he doth not un- 
derſtand at all. | ET | 5 | 
With more Reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid to believe a Prapo- 
fition upon credible Teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of Ideas 
under the Terms, though they are but partial or inadequate 
and obicure ; ſuch as divine Anſwers were given by Urim and 
 Thummim: For fince it is purely upon Teſtimony we believe the 
 Anoaen-Paits of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be con- 
nected, upon the ſame Tefimony we may alſo believe all the 
unknown Parts of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be con- 
need, namely, becauſe our Informant is knowing and faith. 
ful. And in th's Senſe we may juſtly be ſaid to believe a 
ropoſition of Scripture entirely, which we underſtand but very 
i perſec ly, becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and faith- 
ful in Perfection. > „ WA 
And indeed, unleſs this Repreſentation of the Matter be al- 
WM lowed, there are but very few Propoſitions in the World, even 
l in human Things, to which we can give an entire Aſſent, or 
i which we may be faid either to &7ow, or to believe, becauſe 
'h there is ſcarce any thing on Earth of which we have an ad- 
| equate,” and molt perfect Idea. And it is evident, that in di- 
| vine Things there is ſcarce any thing which we could either 
know or believe without this Allowance : For though Reaſon 
| and Revelation join to inform me, that Ged is holy, how ex- 
| | . ceeding inadequate are my Ideas of God. and of his Holineſi I 
{| Vet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole Propoſition, 
(| fince I am ſure that every known and unknown Idea fignified 
4 by the Term God, is connected with the Ideas of the Term 
W - Holineſs,” becauſe Reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially be- 
| cauſe the divine Teſtimony which has connected them, is cer- 
"| tainly credible. | YO OT es: 1 
I might argue upon this Head perhaps more forcibly from 
the Doctrine of Go [ncomprebenfibleneſs. If we could believe 
nothing but what we have Ideas of, it would be impoſſible for 
us to believe that Ged 7s incomptehenſible: For this implies in : 
ee e hg nnn 


fu ts ; 


5 


* 
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of the Subject and Predicate of a Propoſition, 
then compare thoſe Ideas of the Subject and Predicate 
together with the utnuſt ma and obſerve how 
| bs ie wes. 1. far 


a Belief that there are ſome unknown, Ideas belonging to the 
. Nature of God. Therefore we do both believe and profeſo that 
ſomet!.ing conce: ning unknown Ideas, when we believe and 
rofeis that God 7s incomprehenſible, | * 

I perſuade myſelf that moſt of thoſe very Perſons who object 
againſt my Repreſertation of Things, will yet readily confeſs, 
thiy believe all the Propoſitions in Scripture, rather chan de- 
clare they ao not believe ſeueral of them ; though they, mull ac- 
Knowledge that ſeveral of them are Fa above their Under- 
ſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any Ideas of the true Senſe 
of them. And thererore where Propoſitions derived from cre- 
dible Teſtimony are made up of dark or inadequate ldeas, I 
think it is much more proper to ſay, we Gelen tien, than that 
ae 4 not believe them, leſt we cut off a Multitude of the Pro- 
poſitions of the Bible from our Aſſent of Faith, © © 
Vet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a Propo- 
tion on mere Teſtimony, of wich we have no Ideas at all, 
we can only be ſaid to give a general :mp.4cit Qent to the Truth 
of that Propofition, without any particular Knowledge of, or 
explicit Aſſent to the ſpecial Truth containe: 
And this our implicir Sent is of very little Uſe, unleis it be to 
teſtify our Belief of the Knowledge and Veracity of him that 
informs us. 3 3 8 
As our Ideas of a Propoſition are more or leſs clear and 
adequate, as well as juſt and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent 
more or leſs to the particular Truth contained in that Propo- 


| 


* 


ſition. And ovr Aſſent hereby becomes more or leſs uſeful for 


the Enereaſe of our Knowledge, or the Direction of our Prac- 
9 885 e 88 "es 
\. When divine Teſtimony plainly propoſes to our Faith ſuch 
a Propoſition wherect we have but obſcure, doubtful: and in- 
adequate Ideas, we are bound implicitly * believe the ruth 

of it, as expreſſed in thoſe Terms, in order to ſhew our Sub- 
miſſion to God who revealed it, as a God of perfect Know- 
ledge and Veracity : But it is our Duty to uſe a}! proper Me- 
thods to obtain a farther and explicit Knowledge of the parti. 
cular Truth contained in the Propoſition, if we would improve 


by it either in Knowledge or Virtue. Al neceſlary Rules of 
Grammar and Criticiſm ſhould he. er loyed to find out the 
very Ideas that belong to thoſe Words, and which were de. 
ſigned by the divine Speaker or W :.-r.. Though we may be» 
lieve the Truth of a Propoſition W] /R we do uot underitand. 
yet we ſhould endeavour to under ſtand every Propoſition which 
Ve believe to be true, | 
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„ and wherein they differ: Whether the 
Propoſition may be affirmed {/olurely or Rela- 


tiuely, whether in Hbole wt in Pari, whether Uni- 
verſally or Particularly, and then under what pare 
ticular Limitations. Turn theſe Ideas about in 


your Mind, and take a View of them on all Sides, 


quit as a Maſon would do to ſee whether two hewn 
Stones exactly ſuit each other in every Part, and 
are fit to be Joined 1 in ene, A carved or futed : 
Pillar. W DL | 
Compare the enki Subjeft with the whole Predi- 
cate in their ſeveral Parts? Take Heed in this Mat- 
ter that you neither add to, nor diminiſh the Ideas 
contained in the Subject or in the Predicate; for 
ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſtake will N your to 


great Error 1 in Judgment, 
ME: Direttion. Search for Evidence of Truth with 


Diligence and Honeſty, and be heartily ready to receive 


Evidence, whether for the Agreement or Diſagreement | | 
of Ideas. 

Search wiib Diligence; ; ſpare no Labour in ſearch- 
ing for the '| ruth in due Proportion to the Im- 
portance of the Propoſition. Read the beſt Au- 

thors who have writ on that Subject; conſult your 
wiſe and lrarned Friends in Converſation; and 
be not unwilling to borrow Hints toward your 
Improvement from the meaneſt Perſon, nor to 
receive any Glimpſe of Light from the moſt 
unlearned. Diligence and Humility is the Way 
to thrive in the Riches of the Underſtanding, as 
well as in Gold or Silver. Search carefully for the 


Evidence of Truth, and dig Jo Wiſdom as for bid | 


Ti Teaſure. 
Search with a ſteady 3 of Soul, and a 7 WY 


cere Impartiality, to. find the Truth. Watch 
againſt every Temptation that might bribe your 


J udgment, or warp it alide from Truth. Do not 


—_ 
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indulge yourſelf to wiſh any unexajmined Prapaſition 
were true or falſe. A Wiſh often perverts the Judgy 


ment, and tempts the Mind ſtrangely to believe 


upon flight Wradence 88 we WEEN to be 


true or falſe. - 


V. Diretlian. Since the Evidenee of of the Ann 

ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas is the Ground 
of our Aſſent to any Propoſition, or the great Cri- 
terion of Truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend aur 
Fudement, and neitber affirm nor deny vill this Evi 
dence appear. 
This Direction is anden FG the und 3 * 
though the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagres- 
ment of !wwo Idras moſt Times depends on theClear- 
neſs and Diſtinctneſs of the Ideas themſelves, yet 
it does not always ariſe thenee. 7e/ſtimony may be a 


ſufficicat Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagree- | 


ment of two obſcure Ideas, as we have ſeep juſt 


before in the Exception under the ſecond Direction. 


Therefore, though we are not univerſally and in 
all Caſes bound to ſuſpend our Judgment, till aur 


Ideas pf the Obi themſelves are dear and diftintt, 
yet we muſt always fuſpend: our Judgment, and 


withhold our Aſſent to, or Denial of any Pro — 
till ſome juft Evidence appear & its Truth or 
It is an Impatience of Doubt andSuſpenſe, "Raſh, 
neſs and Precipitance of Judgment, and Haſtineſs 
to believe ſomething on one Side 1 the others: that 
plunges us into many Etrors 
This Diredtion to delay and fuſ pend o our Aſſent is 
more particularly neceſſaty tobe obſerved when ſuch 
Propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſupported 
by Education, Authority, Cuſtom 
reſt, or other powerful — for our Judg- 
ment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that they 


nen ; and where Pregudices and Dangers of Error 


are 
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are multiplied, we ſhould fer * wa Guard upon 
our Aſſent. 
Fet remember the Ns or' Limitation here 
which I gave under the firf Direction, namely, that 
this is not to be too ſtrictly applied to Matters of 
daily Pratlice, either in human Life or Religion; 
but when we conſider ourſelves as Philgſopbers, or 
Searcbers after Truth, we ſhould always withhold 
our Aſſent where there is not juſt Evidence: And 
as far and as faſt as we can, in a due Conſiſtence with 
our daily neceſſary Duties, we ſhould alſo reform 
and adjuſt all our Principles and Practices both in 
Religion and wow civil Life, by theſe Rules. 


| VI. Dirctrion. We muſt . of every Propoſe 
nor by thoſe proper and peculiar Mediums ur Means, 
hereby the Evidence of it is io be obtained, whether 
it be Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, or 
Teſtimony. All our Faculties and Powers are to be 
hone er in judging of their proper Objects. 
If we judge of Sounds, Colours, Odours, Sapors, 
thi Smoothneſs, Roughneſs, Sof tneſs, or Hardneſs of 
Bodies, it muſt be done by the Uſe of our Senſes : 
But then we muſt take Heed that our Senſes are 
Well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. 


And ſince our Senſes in their various Exerciſes are 


in ſome Caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpe- 
cially when by our Eyes or Ears we judge of the 
Figure, Quantity, Distance, and Pofition of Objects 
that are a/ar f, we ought to call our Reaſon in to 
the AM ſtances of our Senfes, and correct the Errors 
of one Senſe by the Help of anotber. 
It js by the Powers of Senſe and Reaſon joined 5 
togbther: that we muſt judge philoſophically of 
the inward Nature, the ſecret Properties and Pow- 
ers, the Cauſes and Effefs, the Relations and Pro- 
8 of a thouſand — Objects which 
ſurround 


7 
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ſurround us on Earth, or are placed at a Diſtanc 
in the Heavens. If a Man, on the one hand, con- 
fines himſelf only to ſen/ible Experiments, and does. 
not exerciſe Reaſon upon them, he may ſurpriſe 
himſelf and others with ſtrange Appearances, and 
learn to entertain the World with Sights and Shews, 
but will never become a Philoſopher: And, on the 
other hand, if a Man impriſon himſelf in his 
Cloſer, and employ the moſt exquiſite Powers of 
Reaſen to find outfthe Nature of Things in the, 
corporeal World, without the Uſe, of his Senſes, 
and the Practice of Experiments, he will frame to 
himſelf a Scheme of Chimeras inſtead of true Philo- 
ſophy. Hence came the Invention of ſabſtantial 
Forms and Qualities, of Materia. prima and Priva- 
tion, with all the inſignificant Names uſed by the 
Peripatetick Writers; ”and it was for waat of more 
Experiments that the great De/caries failed in ſeveral. 
Parts of his Philoſophical W citings, 

In the abftraFed and Treculative Parts of the, 
Mathema'ichs, which treat of Duantity and Number, 
the Faculty of Kea/.7 muſt be chiefly employed. to 
perceive the Relation , various Ruan/illes, and. 
draw certain and uſeful Concluſions ; but it wants 
the Aſſiſtance of Senſe alſo to be acquainted, with 
Lines, Angles, and Figures, And in practical Mathe- 
maticks our Senſes have ſtill greater Employment. 

If we would judge of the pure Properties and 
Action, of the Mind, 'of the Na ure of Spirits, their 
various Perceptions and Powers, E not en- 
quire of our Eyes and our Ears, no the Images or 
Shapes laid up in the Brain, but Lech have Re- | 
courle to cur own Conſciouſneſs of what paſſes withia | 
our own Mind, ; 1 |. 
If we are to paſs a Judgment u don any Thing | 9 
that relates to Spirits in a 8 ate of Union with ani; nal Fn 

Nature, and the mixt Properties Os Seu; laicn, Fan-,. * bf 
. 
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cy. Appetite, Paſſion, Pleaſure and Pain, which _ 
ariſe thence, we muſt confult our own Senfations, 


and the other Powers which we find in ourſelves 
conſidered as Men or Creatures made up of a Mind 
and an Animal, and by juſt Reaſonings deduce pro- 
per Conſequences, and ene our Knowledge 
in theſe Subjects. 

If we have Occaſion to judge concerning Matters 
det in paſt Ages, or in diſtant Countribs, and where 
we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the Powers of Senſe 
and Reaſon, for the moſt Parr, are not ſufficient to 
inform us, and we muſt therefore have recourſe to 
the Teſtimony of others: And this is either divine 
or human. 

' In Matters of mere Hangs Penis, we mall find 


the greateſt Advantage by making wiſe Obſerva- 


tions on our own Conduct, and the Conduct of o- 
thers, and a Survey of the Events attending ſuch 


Conduct. Experience in this Caſe is equal to a natu- 


ral Sagacity, or rather ſuperior. A Treaſure of Ob- 


ſervations and Experiences collected by wife Men, is 


of admirable Service here. And perhaps there is 
nothing in the World of this Kind equal to the ſa- 
cred Book of Proverbs, even if we look on it as a 
mere human Writing. 

In Queſtions of Natural Religion, v we muſt « exer- 
eiſe the Faculty of Reaſon which God has given 
us; and ſinoe he has been pleaſed to afford us bi, 
Word, we ſhould! confirm and improve, or cor- 
rect our Reaſonings on this Subject by the Divine 
Aſſiſtance of the Bible. 

In Matters of Revealed Religion, chat i is, Chriſt 
ianity, Judaiſm; &c. which we could never have 
known by the Light of Nature, the Vord of God 
is our only Foundation and chief Light; though 
here our Reaſon muſt be uſed both to find out the 
true Meaning of God in his Word, and to — 
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juſt Iaferences from what God has written, as well 
as to judge of the Credentials whereby Divine Teſti- 
mony is diſtinguiſhed frog mere daun Teſtimony, or 


from Inpaoſture. 


As Divine Revelation can never ecncredict right. 
Ruder for they are two gteat Lights given us by 
our Creator for our Conduct, ſo Rraſon ought by 
no Means to aſſume ro or a nen to contradict 


Divine Revelatiu. 


Though Revelation de not contrary to Nen yet 


there are four Claſſes wherein Matters of Revelation. 


may be ſaid to riſe above, or go beyond our Reaſon... 


1. When Revelation aſſeris two Ti bings of which 
we have clear Ideas, to be joined, whoſe Connefian. 
or Azreement is not diſcoverable hy Reaſon; as when 


Scripture informs us, that The Dead ſball rife, that 


The Earth ſhall be burnt up, and the Man Cbriſt 

FJeſus ſhall return from Heaven, none of theſe Things 

could ever be found out or proved by Reaſon. 
2. When Revelation affirms any Propoſition, aulile 


Reaſon has no clear and diſtini# Ideas of the Subje& 
or of the Predicate ,, as God created all Things by Je- 
ſus Chriſt : By the Urim and Thummim God gave. 


forth Divine Oracles, The Predicateof each of theſe 
Propoſitions is to us an obſcure vo for we know 


not what was the peculiar Agency of Jrſus Chriſt, 
when God the Father created the World by him; 


nor have we any clear and certain Conception what 


Anſwers to his People by them 
3. When Revelation, in plain 1d expreſs Lan- 
guage, declares ſome Dafirine which our Reaſon at 


the Urim and Thummim were, wh how God gene, 


Fs preſent knows not with Evidence and Certginty, how or 
in what Senſe to reconcile to ſome of its own Principles: 1 
as, that the Child Jeſus is the mighty God, Iſa. ix; 6. 


which Propoſition carries a ſeeming Oppoſition to 
the Unity and Spirituality. of the Godveat, which are 
Ecinciples of _— Na wood | 
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4. When two Propofitions or Dofrines are plainly 


end by divine Revelation, which our. Reaſon at 


preſent knows not how.or in what Senſe, with Evidence. 
and C ertainty, o reconcile with one another 5 8, The. 
Father is the only true Cod, John xvii. 3. and yet 
Chrift is over all, God bleſſed þo or ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
Now Divine Revelation having declared all theſe 
Propoſitiorts, Reaſon is bound to receive them be- 
cauſe it cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent. 


or impoſſible, chough the Ideas of them may be 
- obſcure, though we ourſe]ves ſee not the rational 


Connexion of them, and though we know not cer- 


tainly how to reconcile them. In theſe Caſes Rea- 


ſon muſt ſubmit to Faith; that is, we are bound io 
believe what God aſſerts, and wait till he ſhall clear 
up that which ſeems dark and difficult, and till the 
Myſteries of Faith ſhall be farther explained. to us, 


either in this World or in the World to come i, * 


Reaſon itſelf dictates the Submiſſion, 


VII. Direction. It 1 2 very uſeful to 3 ſome ge- 


neral Principles of Truth ſellled in the Ming, whoſe .. 


Evidence is great and obvious, that they may be al- 
ways ready at hand to offiſt us in judgiug of the great 


. Variety of Things which occur. T hele may be called 


firſt Notions, or fundamental Principles; for though 
many of them are deduced from each other, yet 
moſt or all of them may be called Principles when 
compared with ; a thouſand other Judgments which 
we form under the Regulation; and lafluence of theſe ES 
primary Propoſitions. _. 
Every Art and Science, as well as the Affairs Py | 
civil Life and Religion, have / peculiar, Principles 
of this Kind belonging to them. There are Me- 
taphyſical, Phyſical, Mathematical, Political, Oecono- 
mical, Medicinal, T PEO Moral and Prudeniial 
Principles 


| See omgrhing more on this Subject, Direg. II. preceding, | 
aud Chap. * Sect. 6 | 
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Principles of Judgment. It would be too tedious 
to give a Specimen of them all in this Place. Thoſe 
which are of the moſt univerſal Uſe to us, both as 
Men and as Chriftians, may be found in the follow- 
ing Chapter among the Rules of Judgment about par- 
licular Objefts, | 


| * 

VIII. Direction. Let the degrees of your Aſſent to 
every Propoſition, bear an exact Proportion to the dif- 

ferent degrees of Evidence. Remember this is one 
of the greateſt Principles of Wiſdom that Man can 
arrive at in this World, and the beſt human Secu- 
rity againſt dangerous Miſtakes 4 2 or 

actice. - | | \ | | | 

In the Nature of Things of which our Know- 
ledge is made up, there is infinite Variety in their 
degrees of Evidence. And as God hath given out 
Minds a Power to ſuſpend their Aſſent till the Evi. 
| dence be plain, ſo we have a Power to receive 
Things which are propoſed to us with a ſtronger or 
weaker Belief in infinite Variety of Degrees, pro- 
portionable to their Evidence. I believe that 25 
Planets are inhabited, and I believe that the Earth 
rolls among them yearly round the Sun; but] do not 
believe both theſe Propoſitions with an equal Firm- 
neſs of Aſſent, becauſe the Arguments for the lat- 
ter are drawn from mathematical Obſervations; but 
the Arguments for the former are 10 probable Con- 
ʒjectures and moral Reaſonings. Yet neither do ] be- 


lieve either of theſe Propoſitions ſo firmly, as I do 


that the Earth is about twenty four thouſand Miles 
round, becauſe the mathematical Proof of this is 
much eaſier, plainerand ſtronger, And yet farther, 
when I ſay that the Earth was created by the Puwer 
of God, I have till a more infallible Aſſurance of 
this than of all the reſt, becauſe Reaſon and Scripture 
join to aſſure me of it. 


3 I Diy- 
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IX. Direction. Keep your Mind always open to re- 
ceive Truth, and never ſet Limits io your own Im- 
provement, Be ready always to hear what may be 
objected even againlt your favourite Opinions, and: 
thoſe which have had longeſt Poſſeſſion of your Aſ- 
ſent. And if there ſhould be any new and uncon- 
troulable Evidence brought againſt theſe old or be- 
loved Sentiments, do not wink your Eyes faſt 
againſt the Light, but part with any Thing tor the 
Sake of Truth: Remember when you overcome 
an Error you gain Truth; the Victory is on your 
Side, and the Advantage is all your own. _ | 
] confeſs, thoſe grand Principles of Belief and 
Practice, which univerſally influence our Conduct 
both with Regard to this Life and the Life to come, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the firſt 
Years of our Studies; ſuch as, the Exiſtence and Pro- 
vidence of God, the Truth of Chriſtianity, the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, the great Rules of Morality, &c. 
We {ſhould avoid a light fluttering Genius, ever 
ready to change our Foundations, and to be carried 
about with every wind of Doctrine. To guard againſt 
which Inconvenience, we ſhould labour with ear- 
neſt Diligence and fervent Prayer, that our moſt 
fundamental and important Points of Belief and 
Practice, may be eſtabliſhed upon juſt Grounds 
of Reaſon and Scripture, when we come to Years 
of Diſcretion, and fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch _ 
important Points. Yet ſince it is poſſible that the 
Folly or Prejudices of younger Years. may have 
eſtabliſhed Perſons in ſome miſtaken Sentiments, 
even in very important Matters, we ſhould always 
hold ourſelves ready to receive any new Advan- 
tage toward the Correction or Improvement even 
of our Habliſbed Principles, as well as Opinions ob 
leſſer . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 
Special Rules to direct us in 
HPearlicular Objects. 


judging of 


which we have 


Tea be endleſs to run through all thoſe 


particular Objects concerning 


Occaſion to paſs a Judgment at one Time or an- 
other. Things of the moſt Nip Occurrence, 


of the wideſt Extent, and of the g 
ance, are the Objects and Exerci; 


rreateſt Import- 
ſes of Senſe, of 


Reaſon and Speculation; the Matt 
Religion and Prudence, of human a 
mony, together with the Eſſays of 
Things paſt and future, Special R. 
all theſe will be the Subject of 
Sections. | 


n 


ers of Morality, 


nd divine Teſti- 


Reaſoning upon 


the following 


Principles and Rules of Fudgment concerning the 


Objects of Senſe. 


HOUGH our Senſes are ſometimes liable 


to be deceived, yet when they 
poſed, and fitly exerciſed about thei 


are rightly diſ- 
proper Objects, 


with the juſt Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, they give us 


ſufficient Evidence of Truth. 


ales relating to 


This may be proved by an Argument drawn 


from the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Faithfulneſs of God 
our Creator. It was He gave us our Senſes, and he 
would not make us of ſuch a Conſtitution as to be 
liable to perpetual Deception, and unavoidable Er- 
ror in uſing theſe Faculties of Sex/e in the beſt Man- 

OD R 2 ner 
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ner we are capable of, about thoſe very Things 
which are the proper Objects of them. | 

This may be proved alſo by the id Conſequences 
that weld follot from the Suppoſition of the contrary. 
If we could have no Certainty of the Dictates of 
our Senſes, we could never be ſure of any of the 
common Affairs and Occurrences of Life. Men 
could not tranſact any of their civil or moral Con- 
cerns with any Certainty of Juſtice z nor indeed 
could we eat or drink, walk or move, with Safety. 
Our Senſes direct us in all theſe. 

Again, the Matters of Religion depend in ſome 
Meafare upon the Certainty of the Dictates of 
Senſe; for Faith comes by Hearing; and it is to our 
Senſes that God appeals in working Miracles to prove. 
his own Revelation. Now it when our Eyes 
and Ears, and other Organs of Senſe aye rightly 
diſpoſed and exerciſed about their proper Objects, 
they were always liable to be deceived, there could 
be no Knowledge of the Goſpel, no Proof of Divine 
Revelation by Viſions, Voices, or Miracles. 
Our Senſes will diſcover Things near us and 

round about us, which are neceſſary for our preſent 
State, with ſufficient ExaQtneſs; and Things diſtant 
alſo, ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary Uſe of 
them, N | 
Nor is there Need of any more accurate Rules 
for the Uſe of our Senſes in the Judgment of alb 
the common Affairs of Life, or even of miraculous and 
divine Operations, than the vulgar Part of Man- 
kind are ſufficiently acquainted with by Nature, 
and by their own daily Obſervations. 

Bur if we would expreſs theſe Rules in a more 
exact Manner, how to judge by the Dictate: of our 
Senſes, they ſhould be repreſented thus: 


1. We 
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1. We muſt take Care that the Organs of our Senſe 
Ze rightly diſpoſed, and not under the Power of any 
iſtemper or conſiderable Decay; as for Inſtance, 
that our Eyes are not tinctured with the FJaundice, 
when we would judge of Colours, leſt we pronounce 
them all ye//25w : That our Hands are not burning 
in a Fever, nor benumb'd with Froft or the Palſy, 
| B. we would judge of the Heat or Coldneſs of any 
Object : That our Palate be not vitiated by any 
Diſeaſe, or by ſome other improper Taſte, when 
we would judge of the true Taſte of any Solid or 
Liquid, This Direction relates to all our Senſes, 


but the following Rules chiefly refer to our Sit. 


2. We muſt obſerve whether the Object be at 4 
proper Diſtance ;, for if it be too near or too far off, 
our Eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many 
Things which are properly the Objects of Sight; 
and therefore (if poſſible) we muſt make nearer Ap- 
Proaches to the Object, or remove farther from it, 
till we have obtained that dueDiſtance which gives 
us the cleareſt Perception. | 

3. We muſt not employ our Sight to take a full 
Survey ar once of Objefs that are too large for it; 
but we muſt view them by Parts, and then judge 
of the Wnole: Nor muſt our Senſes judge of Ovjet7s 
tod ſmall, tor ſome Things which appear through 
_ Glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are ei- 
ther utterly inviſible, or greatly confuſed, hen 
we would judge of them by the naked Eye. 

4. We mult place ozr/e/ves in ſuch a Poſition to- 
ward the Obj eit, or place the O'yjeft in ſuch a Pe- 
tion toward our Eye, as may give 1 cleareſt Re- 
preſentation of it; for a diffrrent Poſition greatly 
alters the Appearance of the Shape of Bodies. 
And for this Reaſon we ſhould change the Prion 
both of the Eye and the Ohſect in e Caſes, that 


| 


and _ ace my Friend, J am {ure he is preſent. 
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by viewing the Objedt in ſeveral Appearances, we 


may paſs a more compleat and certain, J udgment 
concerning it. 
5. We muſt conſider what the Medium is by which 


Objefrs are repreſented to our Senſes z whether it be 


thinner or thicker ; whether it be Air or Vapour, 
or Water, or Glaſs, Sc. whether it be duly en- 
lightened or duſky ; whether it reflect or refract, or 


only tranſmit the Appearance of the Object; and 


whether it be tinctured with any particular Colour ; 
Whether it be moving or at reſt. 
6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other Helps to aſſiſt 


our Senſes ; and if we make uſe of Glaſſes, we muſt 


make all juſt Allowances for the Thickneſs or 
Thinneſs of them, for the Clearneſs or Dulneſs, for 
the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, for the Plainneſs, 


the Convexity or Concavity of them, and for the 


Diſtance at which theſe Glaſſes are placed from the 
Eye, or from the Object, (or from one another, if 
there be two or more Glaſſes uſed) and all this ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. The ſame Sort of 
Caution ſhould be uſed alſo in Mediums which aſſiſt 
the Hearing, ſuch as Speaking: -Trumpets, 2 
Trumpets, xe. 

7. If the Object may be propoſed to more Senſes 
than one, let us call in the Aſſiſtar ce of ſome other 
Senſes to examine it, and this will encregfe the Evi- 
dence of what one Senſe dictates. For Example; 


Our Ear may aſſiſt our Hye in judging of the Diſ- 


tance of Bodies, which are both viſible and ſono- 


rous, as an exploded Cannon, or a Cloud charged 


with Thunder, Our Feeling may aſſiſt our Sight in 
judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation, or Diſ- 
tance of Bodies that are near at hand, as whether a 
Garment be Silk or Sivff, &c. Soitl both ſee, hear, 


8. We 


r 
8 | | 
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8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral Trials, at ſome 
diſtant Times, and in different Circumftances. com- 
paring former Experiments with later, and our own 
Obſervations with thoſe of other Perſons. 
It is by ſuch Methods as theſe that modern Phi- 
L:fophy has been fo greatly e by che Uſe of 
Jenſible Experiments. 


SECT. Il. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment i in — of 
| * and Speculation. 


IT TH by Reaſon we judge both in Matters of Spe- 
culation and Pradtice; there are peculiar Rules 
which relate to Things practical, whether they be 
Matters of Religion, Morality or Prudence; yet 
many Things in this Section may be applied to 
practical Enquiries and Matters of Faith, though it 
chiefly relates to Knowledge, or Speculations of Rea- 
ſon, 

1. Whatſoever clear Ideas we can join together 
without Inconſiſtency, are to be counted Poſ/ible, 
becauſe Almighty Power can maſs whatſoever we 
Can conceive. | 

2. From the mere Poſſibility of a 1 Thing we can- 
not infer its cru, Exiſtence ; nor from The von- 
Exiſtence of it can we infer its /mp:fib7'y. 

Note, The Idea of God ſeems to claim an Ex- 
emption from this general Rule; for if he be poſ- 
fible, he certainty exiſts, becauſe the very Idea 
includes Eternity, and he cannot begin to be: If 


he exiſt not, he is impaſible, tor the very lame 
Reaſon, - 


1 R 4 1 55 What- 
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3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the Idea 
of any Thing, may be affirmed of that Thing with 
Certainty. "Reaſon is contained in the Idea of a 
Man; and Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of 
God; and therefore we may affirm God exiſts, and 
2 is redſonable. 
| It is impoſſible that the dne Thing ſhould 
yi nd not be at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Reſpect. Thence it follows, that two comradiory 
Ideas cannot be joined in the ſame Part of the ſame 
Subject, at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpetts 2 
Or, that /wo contradidtory Propr/ilions can never be 
bath true. 

5. The more we converſe with any Subject in its 
various Properties, the better Knowledge of it we 
are likely to attain; and by frequent and repeated 
Enquiries and Experiments, Reaſonings and Con- 
verfations about it, we confirm our true Judgments. 
of that Thing, and correct our former Miſtakes. 

6. Vet ater our utmoſt Enquiries, we can never 
be aſſured by Reaſon, that we know all the Powers 
and Prof erties of any finite Being. 

>. If finite Beings are not adequately known by 
us, much leis the Things 7»finite ; For it is of the 
Nature of a file Mind not to be able to compre- 
hend what is infinite. 

8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and cer- 
tainly concerning lyinites, in ſome Parts of hom, 
or ſo far as our Ideas reach, though the Infinity of 

them hath ſomething incomprehenſible in it. And 
this 1 is built on the general Rule following, namely, 
9. Whatſcever is ſufficiently clear and evident, 
ought not to be denied, though there are other 
Things belonging to the "fame Subject, which can- 
not be comprenended, I may affirm many Things. 
with Certainty ee human Souls, their Union 
| with. 


| 


| 
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oi th Bodies, concerning the Diviſibi lity of Matter, 
and the Attributes of God, though many other 
Things relating to them are all Darkneſs to us. 


19. If any Opinion propoſed has either no A gu- 


- "nents, or equal Arguments for and againſt it, we 
muſt remain in perfect Suſpenſe about it, till con- 
vincing Evidence appear on one Side. 

11. Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does not 
"conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immedi- 


ately yield up our Aſſent to mere probable Argu- 


ments, without a due Reſer ve, if we have any rea- 


ſonable Hope of obtaining m—_— Light and Evi- 


dence on one fide or the other: For when the Ba- 
lance of the judgment once reſigns its Equilibrium 
or Neutrality to a mere apr Argument, it is 
too ready to ſettle itſelf on that Side, fo that the 
Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, though 
bright and ſtrong Evidence appear afterwards on 
the other Side. 

12, Of two Opinions, if one Bo unanſwerable 
Difficulties attending it, we muſt not reject it im- 
mediately. till we examine whether the contrary 
Opinion has not Difficulties as unanſwerable. 

13. If each Opinion has Osjefions againſt it, 
which we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt Difficulties 
in it, and which has the beſt Arguments to ſupport 
it: And let our Aſſent bear Lroyortjon to the ſu- 
perior Evidence. 

14. If any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſuf- 
ficient Light and Evidence to command our Aﬀent, 
we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an Objection 
or two againſt it which we are not able to anſwer 
for upon this foot a common Chriſtian would be 


baffled out of every Article of his * and muſt 


renounce even the Dictates of his Reaſon and bis 


. ; 
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Senſes; and the moſt learned Man perhaps would 


hold but very few of them faſt : For ſome Objec- 


tions which attend the ſacred Doctrine of the Eter- 
nity and the Omni preſence of Ged, and the philoſo- 
phical Doctrines of Light, Atoms, Space, Motion, 
Sc. are hardly ſolvable to this Day. 

15. Where two Extremes are propoſed, either 
in Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neither 
of them has certain and convincing Evidence, it is ge- 


nerally ſafeſt to take the middle Way. Moderation 


is more likely to come near the Truth than doubiful 
Extremes. This is an excellentRule to judge of the 
Characters and Value of the greateſt Part of Perſons 
and Things; for Nature ſeldom deals in Superla- 
zzves. It is a good Rule alſo by which to form our 
Judgment in many ſpeculative Controverſies z a re- 
conciling Medium in ſuch Caſes does often beſt 1 
cure Truth as well as Peace. 

16. When two different Propoſitions have each a 


very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not plain- 


ly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, 


though we cannot at preſent ſee the Way to recon- 
cile them. Reaſon, as well as our own Conſciouſneſs, 


aſſures us, that the ill of May is free, and that 
Multitudes of buman Actions are in that Reſpect con- 
tingent ; and yet Reaſon and Scripture aſſure us, that 
God foreknows them all, and this implies a certain 


Fatality, Now though learned Men have not to 


this Day hit on any ſo clear and happy Method. as 
is defired to reconcile theſe Propoſitions, yer ſince 
we do not fee a plain Inconiiftency in them, we 
juſtly believe them both, becauſe their Evidence is 
great. 


17. Let us not therciore to ba * 


in difficult Matters, that two Things ate uterly in- 


content: For chere ale many Propoſitions which. 


may 
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may appear inconſſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards 


we lind their Conſiſtency, and the Way of reconciling 
them may be made plain and eaſy: As alſo, there 
are other Propoſitions which may appear conſiſtent 
at firſt, but after due Examination we figs rheir 


8 Vacon tency. 


18. For the Hans Reaſon BE ſhould * ph 


thoſe Difficulties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe Objec- 


tions unanſwerable, which we are not preſently able 
to anſwer: Time and OR penn may give farther 


| Light, 


19. In ſhort, if we will 3 ourſelves From 
Error, we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty. in 
aſſerting the certain Conſiſtency or Inconſiſtency, the 


abſolute Univerſality, Neceſſity, or Impaſibiliy of 


Things, where there is not the brighteſt Evidence. 


He is but a young and raw Philoſopher, who, when 


he ſees two particular Ideas evidently agree, immedi- 


ately aſſerts them to agree univerſaliy, to agree ne- 

ceſſarily, and that it is impoſfible it ſhould be other- 

| qviſe. Or when he ſees evidently that two particular 

| - Ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently aſſerts their 
conſtant and natural Inconſiſtency, their utter impoſſ- 
bility of Agreement, and calls every Thing contrary 
to his Opinion Abſurdity-and Nonſenſe. A true Phi- 

| loſopher will affirm or deny with much Caution 


and Modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly examined 


and found the Evidence of every Part of his Aſſer- 


tion exceeding plain. be HH 
20, Let us have a care of building our Afi 


of any important Point of Doctrius upon ant ſfingie 


Argument, if there are more to be obtained. We 
ſhould not flight and reject oo app Arguments 
which ſupport the ſame Doctrine, left if our Fa- 


write Argument ſhould be refuted, an Fail us, we 


ſhould be ſempied to abandon that my; crtanut Prin- 
| ciple 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ciple of Truth. I think this was a very culpable 
Practice in Deſcaries, and ſome of his Followers, 
who when he had found out the Argument for the 
Exiſtence of God, derived from the Idea of a moſt per- 
felt and ſelf-exiſtent Being, he ſeemed to deſpiſe and 
abandon all other Arguments againſt Atheiſm, 

22. If we happen to have our chief Arguments for 
any Opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately 
give up the Opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a 
Truth ſtill, and we may find it to be juſtly ſup- 
ported by other Arguments, which we might once 
think weaker, or perhaps by new Arguments which 
we knew not before. | | 


22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficiont Evi- 


dence of a Propofition, where both the Mind and the 
Force of the Arguments or Proofs, are as great as 
the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the Neceſ- 
fity or Exigence of the Caſe requires, So if we 


have a credible and certain Teſtimony thatChriſt roſe 


| from the Dead, it is enough; we are not to expect 


mathematical or ocular Demonſtration for it, at leaſt 


in our Day. | 
23. Though we ſhould feek what Proofs may be 
attained of any Propoſttion, and we ſhould receive 
any Number of Arguments which are juſt and evi- 
dent for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth, yet 
vue muſt not judge of the Truth of any Propoſition 


by the Number of Arguments which are brought to 


ſupport it, but by the S/rength and Weight of them : 
A Building will ſtand firmer and longer on four 
large Pillars of Marble, than on ten of Sand, or 
Earth or Timber. Ns 


24. Yet wheres certain Evidence is not to be 


found or expected, a conſiderable Number of proba- 


ble Arguments carry great Weight with them even- 


in Matters of Speculation, That is a probable Hye 
| . Pc t heſs 
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pathefis i in \ Philoſophy or in T Das which goes far- 
theſt toward the Solution of many difficult Queſ- 
tions nt on any TOR. 8 


s EC r. 1. 


Princphs and Rules of Judgement in Matters of Moray 
* _ Religion... 


ITT it may FR proper in the fiſt Place 

to mention a few Definitions of Words or 
Terms. 

By Matters of Morality and Religion, I mean thoſe 

Things which relate to our Duty " God, ourſelves, 

or our Fellow-Creatures. 

Moral Good, or Virtue, or Holineſs, is an Action 
or Temper conformable to the Rule of our Duty. 
Moral Evil, or Vice, or Sin, is an Action or Tem- 
per unconformable to the Rule of our Duty, or a 
Neglect to fulfil it. 

Note, The Words Vice or Vi Aan chiefly imply 
the Relation of our Actions to Men and this World. 
Sin and Holineſs, rather imply their Relation to God 
and the other World. N 
Natural Good is that which vol us Pleafure or 8 

Satisfaction. Natural Evil is Norma; which gives us 

Pain or Grief. 

Happineſs conſiſts in the Attainment of the high- 
eſt and moſt laſting natural Good, Miſery conſiſts. 
in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt; laſting natural 

Evil; that is, in ſhort, Heaven or Hell, 

Though this be a juſt Account of perfef? Happi- 
neſs and perfect Miſery, yet whereſoever Pain over- 
Nane Pare, there is a Degree of Miſery and. 

|  whereloever 


| 
| 
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whereſoever Pleaſure overbalances Pain, there is a 
Degree of Happineſs, 

I proceed now to lay down ſome Principles and 
Rules of Jugment in Matters of Morality and Reli- 


gion. 


1. The Will of our Maker, whether diſcovered 
by Reaſon or Revelation, carries the higheſt Au- 
thority with it, and is therefore the higheſt Rule of 
Duty to intelligent Creatures; a Conformity or 
Nonconformity t to it determines their Actions to be 


' morally good or evil. 


2. Whatlſoever is really an immediate Duty to- 
ward ourſelves, or toward our Fellow- Creatures, 
is more remotely a Duty to God; and therefore in 


the Practice of it we ſhould have an Eye to the 


Mill of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as our 
End. - 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely 
united or Duty and our Happineſs together; and 
has connected Sin, or Vice, and Puniſhment ; that 
is, he has ordained that the higheſt natural Good and 
Evil ſhould have a cloſe Connexion with moral Good 
and Evil, and that both in the Nature of 2 
and by his own poſitive Appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Information, i in 


order to determine what is Duty, and what is Sin, 


becauſe Happineſs and Miſery depend upon it. 
5. On this Account our Inclination to preſent 


temporal Good, and our Averſion to preſent temporal 


Evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the Conſide- 
ration of future and eternal Good or Evil, that is, 


| Happineſs or Miſery. And for this Reaſon we ſhould 


not omit a Duty, or commit a Sin, to gain any 


| temporal Good, or to avoid any temporal Evil. 


6. Though our natural Reaſon in a State of Inno- 
cence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe Duties 
which 


| : 

= 
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which were neceſſary for an innocent Creature, in 
order to abide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in a 
fallen State, our natural Reaſon is by no means ſuf- 

ficient to find out all that is neceſſary to reftore a 
ſinful Creature to the divine Favour, 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended, in various 
Ages of Mankind, to reveal to ſinful Men what he 
requires of them in order to their R-foration, and 
has appointed in his Word ſome peculiar Matters 
of Faith and Practiee, in order to their Salvation. 
This is called Revealed Religion; as the Things 
knowable concerning God and our Duty by the 
Light of Nature, are called Natural Religion. 5 

8. There are alſo many Parts of Morality, and 
natural Religion, or many natural Duties relating to 
God, to ourſelves, and to our Neighbours, which 
would be exceeding difficult and tedious for the 
Bulk of Mankind to find out and determine by na- 
taral Reaſon; therefore it has pleaſed God in this 
ſacred Book of Divine Revelation, to exprefs the 
moſt neceſſary Duties of this Kind in a very plain 
and eaſy Manner, and made them intelligible to 
Souls of the loweſt Capacity; or they may be very 

eaſiiy derived thence by the Uſe of Reaſon. 

9. As there are ſome Duties much more mece/- 
ſary, and more important than others are, fo every 
Duty requires our Application to underſtand and 
practiſe it, in Proportion to its Neceſſity and . 
3 | 
. Where two Duties ſeem R ſtand in Oppo- 
e to each other, and we cannot practiſe both, 
the 4% muſt give Way to the greater, and the 
Omiſſion of the leſs is not ſinful. So ceremonial 

Laws give Way to moral: God anon Pave * | 
and not Sacrifice, . | 


„ 11. In 
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11. In Duties of natural Religion, we may judge 
of the different Degrees of their Neceſſity and Im- 
portance by Reaſon, accordin 1 their greater or 
more apparent Tendency to the Honour of God, 


and the Good of Men: But in Matters of revealed 


Religion, it is only divine Revelation can certainly 
inform us what is moſt neceſſary and moſt impor- 


tant; yet we may be aſſiſted alſo in that Search by 


the Exerciſes of Reaſon. 


12. In Actions wherein fs may be ſome 


Scruple about the Duty or Lawfulneſs of them, we 


ſhould chooſe always the ſafeſt Side, and abſtain as 


far as we can from the Practice of Things whoſe 


Lawfulneſs we ſuſpect. 


13. Points of the greateſt Importance i in human 


Life, or in Religion, are generally the moſt evi- 
dent, both in the Nature of Things, and in the 


Word of God; and where Points of Faith or Prac- | 


tice: are exceeding difficult to find out, they cannot be 
exceeding imjortant. This Propoſition may be prov- 


ed by the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs of God, as 


well as by Experience and Obſervation. 


14. In ſome of the outward Practices and Forms 


of Religion, as well as human Affairs, there is fre- 
quently a. preſent Neceſſity of ſpeedy Action one Way 
or another : In ſuch a Caſe, having ſurveyed Ar- 
guments. on both Sides, as far as our Time and 
. Circumſtances admit, we muſt guide our Practice 


by hoſe Reaſons which appear moſt probable, and 


ſeem at that Time to overbalance the reſt; yet al- 
ways reſerving room to admit farther Light and 


Evidence, when ſuch Occurrences return again. 
It is a Preponderation of circumſtantial Arguments 
that muſt determine our Actions in a thouſand: 


Occurrences, 


15. We 
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15. We may alſo determine upon probable Ar- 
gumenis where the Matter is of ſizall Conſquence and 
would not anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking after Cer- 
tainty. Life and Time are more precious than to 
have a large Share of them laid out in ſcrupulous 
Enquiries, whether ſmoaking Toba, co, Or wearing @ 
Perriwig be lawful or no. | 
16. In Affairs of greater Importance, and which 
may have'a long, laſting, and extenſive Influence 
on our future Conduct or Happineſs, we ſhould © 
Not take up with Probabilities, i; Certainly may be 
attained, Where there is any Doubt on the Mind, 
in ſuch Caſes, we ſhould call in the Aſſiſtance of all 
manner of Circumſtances, Reaſons, Motives, Con- 
ſequences on all Sides: We muſt wait longer and 
with earneſt Requeſt ſeek human and divine Advice 
before we fully determine our Judgment, and our 
Practice; according to the old Roman Sentence, 
Quod ſtatuendum eſt ſemel, deliberandum eſt diu. 
We ſhould be long in conſidering TOR we mult de- 
termine once 0 all. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5 
Principle and Rules of Yudement 3 in 1 Matters of 
human Prudence. | 
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TH E great Pede of * as diſtinct 

from Morality and Religion, is to determine 

and manage every Affair with Ne and to the 
beſt Advantage. mw 4 

That is decent, which 18 agreeable to, our r State, 

Condition or Circumſtances, whether it be in Be- 6 

haviour, Ditcourte, or Action. | 


| 
| 


s | ũ 


rosie e ma. 
That is advantageous which attains the moſt and 
beſt Purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt In- 
CONVENIENCES, 
As there is infinite Variety in the circumstances 


of Perſens, Things, Actions, Times and Places, ſo 


we muſt be furnithed with ſuch general Rules as are 


accommodable to all this V ariety by a Wiſe Judg- 
ment and Diſcretioh: For what is an Act of con- 


ſummate Prudence in ſome Times, Places, and Cir- 
tumſtances, would be conſummate Folly in others. 
Now theſe Rules may be ranged in the following 
Manner. 

1. Our Regard to Perſons or Things, ſhould be 
coverned by the Degrees of Concernment we have 


with them, the Relation we have to them, or the 


Expectation we have from them. Theſe ſhould be 
the Meaſures by Which: we ſhould proportion our 


Diligence and Applicarion | in any Thing that relates 


to them. 

2. We ſhould always conſider whether the Thing 
we 38 be attainable; whether it be worthy = 
Purſuit ; whether it be worthy of the Degree of Pur- 


ſuit; whether it be worthy of the Means uſed, in 


order to attain it, This Rule is neceſſary both in 
Matters of Knowwieage, and Matters of Practice. 


3. When the Advanages and Diſadvantages, 
Conveniences and Inconveniences of any Action are 
balanced together, we muſt finally determine on 


that Side which has the ſuperior Weight; and the 


ſooner in Things which are neceſſarily and ſpeedily 
to * done or determined. 
If Advantages and Dijſadvantapes in their own 


ee are equal, then thoſe which are molt cer- 


* tain or likely as to the Event, ſhould turn the Scale of 


our Judgment, and determine our Practice, 


5 Where 
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5. Where the Improbabilities of Succeſs or Ad- 


vantage are greater than the Probabilities, it is not 


Prudence to act or venture, if the Action may be 


attended with Danger or Loſs equal to the propoſed 


Gain. It is proper to enquire whether this be not 
the Caſe in altgoſt all Lotteries ; for they that hold 
Stakes will certainly ſecure Part to themſelves ; and 


only the Remainder being divided into Prizes muſt 3 


greater than the Probability. 
6. We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real | 
Advantage, and abandon the Purſuit of it, though 


render the Improbability of Gain 7 each Adventurer 


ve cannot attain- -all the Advantages that we deſire. 
This would be to act like Children, who are fond 
of ſomething which ſtrikes their Fancy moſt, and 


ſullen and regardleſs of every Thing elſe, if they are 


not humoured in that Fancy. 


7. Though a general Knowledge of Things be 
uſeful in Science and in human Life, yet we ſhould 
content ourſelves with a more ſuperficial Knowledge 


of thoſe Things which have the leaſt Relation to 
-our chief End and Deſign. | | 


8. This Rule holds good alſo in Matters of Bu- 
fineſs and Practice, as well as in Matters of Know- 


ledge; and therefore we ſhould not graſp at every 


Thing, leſt in the End we attain nothing. Perſons that 
either by an Inconſtancy of Temper, or by a vain 
Ambition, will purſue every, Sort of Art and Sci- 
ence, Study and Buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent in 
any one of them: And Projectors who form twenty 
Schemes, ſeldom uſe ſufficient Application to finiſh- 
one of them, or make it turn to good Account. 
9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt 
the Means inſtead of reaching at the End. Take 
heed of waſting a Life in mere ſpeculative Studies, 


which is Called to Action and 9 Dwell. 


$2 not 
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not too long in philoſophical, mathematical, or gram- 
matical Parts of Learning, when your chief Deſign 


is Law, Phyſick, or Divinity. Do not ſpend the Day © 


in gathering Flowers by the Way-ſide, leſt N ight 
come upon you before you arrive at your Journey's 
End, and then you will not reach kt. 

10. Where the Caſe and Circumſtances of wiſe and 
good Men reſemble our own Caſe and Circumſtances, 
we may borrow a great deal of Inſtruction toward 
our prudent Conduct from their Example; as well 


as in all Caſes we may learn much from their Con- 


verſation and Advice. 

11. After all other Rules remember this, that 
mere Speculation in Matters of human Prudence can 
never be a perfect Director, without Experience and 
Obſervation. We may be content therefore in our 


younger Years to commit ſome unavoidable Miſ- 


takes in Point of Prudence, and we ſhall ſee Miſ- 
takes eno w in the Conduct of others, both which 
ought to be treaſured up amongſt our uſeful Obſer- 
vation, in order to teach us better Judgment for 


Time to come. Sometimes the Miſtakes, Impru- 


&ences and Follies, which ourſelves or others have 


been guilty of, give us brighter and more effectual 


Leſions of Prudence, than the wiſeſt Counſels, and 
the faireſt e could ever have done. | 


SE CT. V. 


Princ ves and Rules of We in Matlers of 
 buman Ti n. 


& & HE Evidence of buman Teſtimony is not fo 


proper to lead us into the Knowledge of 


the E;Jence and inward Nature of Things, as to 


__ us with the Ei/tence of Things, and to 
inform 
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inform us of Matters of Tad both paſt and preſent. ; 
And though there be a great deal * Fallibility in 


the Teſtimony of Men, yet 5 are ſome Things 


we may be almoſt as certain of, as that he Sun 
Hines, or that froeTwenties make a Hundred. Who 
is there at London that knows any Thing of the 
World, but believes there is ſuch a City as Paris in 
France; that the Pope dolls at 8 that Julius 
Cæſar was an Emperor, or that Lulber bad agreas 
Hand in the Reformation? 

If we obſerve the following Rules, we may ar- 
rive at ſuch a Certainly in many Things of human 
Teſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we 


Certarinty, 

1. Let us conſider whether the Thing reported 
be in itſelf poſſible ; if not, it can . be credible, 
whoſoever relates it. 

2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whe- 


. ſhould be deceived, that is, we Fi obtain a moral 


ther there are any concurring Circumſtances to prove 


it, beſide the mere Teſtimony of the Perſon that 
relates it. I confeſs, if theſe laſt Conditions are 
wanting, the Thing may be true, but then it 
ought to have the ſtronger Teltimony to ſupport 
It, | 

, Conſider whether the 1 who relates it 
be capable of knowing the Truth: Whether he be a 


ſKilſul Judge in ſuch Matters, if it be a Buſineſs of 


Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome cu- 
rious Experiment in Philoſophy. Bur if it bea 
mere Occurrence in Life, a plain, ſenſible Matter 
of Fact, it is enough to enquire whether he who 
relates it were an Eye or Ear-Witneſs, or whether 
he himſelf had it only by Hearſay, or can trace it up 
to the Original, | | 


2 


perſiſt in it without wavering. 
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4. Conſider whether the Narrator be honeſt and 


Faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whether he hath no 
Bias upon his Mind, no peculiar Gain or Profit by 
believing or reporting it, no Intereſt or Principle 
which might warp his own Belief aſide from Truth; 
or which might tempt him to prevaricate, to ſpeak 
falſly, or to give a Repreſentation a little different 


from the naked Truth of Things. In ſhort, whe- _ 


ther there be no Occaſion of Suſpicion concerning his 
Report. | : | 
5. Conſider whether ſeveral Perſons agres together 
in the Report of this Matter; and if fo, then 
whether theſe Perſons who joined together in their 
Teſtimony, might not be ſuppoſed to combine toges 
ther in a Falſhood. Whether they are Perſons of 
ſufficient Skill, Probily and Credit. It might be alſo 
enquired, whether they are of different Nations, 
Secs, Parties, Opinions, or Intereſts. For the more 
divided they are 1n all theſe, the more likely is their 
Report to be true, if they agree together in their 
Account of the ſame Thing ; and eſpecially if they 
6. Conſider farther, whether the Report were 
capable of being eaſily refuted at firſt if it had not bee 
true; if ſo, this confirms the Teſtimony. 5 
7. Enquire yet again, whether there has been a 
conſtant, uniform Tradition and Belief of this Matter, 
from the very firſt Age or Time when the Thing 
was tranſacted, without any reaſonable Doubts or 


Contradictions. Or, | | 


8. If any Part of it hath been doubted by any 
conſiderable Perſons, whether it has been ſearched - 
out and afterwards confirmed, by having all theScru- 
ples and Doubts removed. In either of theſe Caſes 


the Teſtimony becomes more firm and credible. 


9. Enquire, 
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9. Enquire, on the other hand, whether there 
are any canſiderable Objections remaining againſt the 
Belief of that Propoſition fo atteſted. Whether 
there be any Thing very improbable 1 in the T hing 
itſelf. Whether any concurrent Circumſtances ſeem 
to oppoſe it. Whether any Perlon or Perſons give a 
pllive and plain Teſtimony againſt it, \N hether they 
are equally ſeilful, and equally faithful as chaſe who 
aſſert it. Whether there be as many or more in 
Number, and whether they might have any ſecret 

Bias or Influence on them to contradict it. 

10. Sometimes the entire Silence of a Thing may 
have ſomething.of Weight coward the Deciſion of 
a doubtful Point of Hiſtory, or a Matter of hu- 
man Faith, namely, where the Fact is pretended to 
be publick, if the Perſons who are ſilent about 
it were ſkilful toobſerve, and could not but know 
ſuch an Occurrence z if they were engaged by 
Principle or by Intereſt to have declared ic: If 
they had fair Opportunity to 5 of it: And 
theſe Things may tend to make a Matter ſuſpi- 
cious, if it be not very well atteſted. by poſitive 
Proof. 

I. Remember that in [ROM REP there are 
- more Marks of Falſhood than of Truth, and in 
others there are more Marks of Truth than of Fal/- 
bood. By a Compariſon of all theſe T hings toge- 
| ther, and putting every Argument on one Side 
and the other into the Balance, we muſt form as 
good a Judgment as we can which Side prepon- 
dzrates and give a ſtrong or 2 feeble Aſſent or 
Diſſent, or withhold our 3 entirely, ac- 


cording to greater or leſſer Evidence, according to 


' bees plain or dubious Marks Y Fro ruth or Falſ- 
00d, 
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12. Obſerve that in Matters of human Teſti- 
mony there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Truth 


and Falſhood in the Report itſelf: Some Parts of the 
Story may be perfectly true, and ſome utterly falſe ; 


and , ſome may have ſuch a blended Confufion of 
Circumſtances which are a little warpt aſide from 
the Truth, and miſrepreſented, that there is need 
of good Skill and Accuracy to form a Judgment 


concerning them, and determine which Part is true, 
and which is falle, The whole Report is not to be 
believed, becauſe ſome Parts are indubitably true, 


nor the cohole to be rejected, becauſe ſome Parts are 


as evident Falſboods. 
We may draw two remarkable Opfervations from 


this Section, 


Ob ſerv. I. How certain is the Truth of the Chriſ- 


tian Religion, and particularly of the Reſurrection of 


Chriſt, which is a Matter of Fact on which Chriſti- 


anity is built! We have almoſt all the concurrent 


Exidences that can be derived from human Teſtimony 


joining to confirm this glorious Truth. The Fact 
is not impoſſible; concurrent Circumſtances caſt a 
favourable Aſpect on it; it was foretold by one 


who wrought Miracles, and therefore not unlikely, 


nor unexpected: The Apoſtles and firſt Diſciples 
were Eye and Ear-Witneſſes, for they converſed 


with their riſen Lord; they were the moſt plain, 
honeſt Men in themſelves; the Temptations of 
worldly Intereſts did rather diſcourage their Belief 
and Report of it: They all agree in this Matter, 
though they were Men of different Characters; 


Phariſees and Fiſhermen, and Publicans, Men of Ju- 
dea and Galilee, and perhaps ſome Heathens, who 
were early converted : The Thing might eaſily 


have been diſproved if it were falſe x ; it hath been 
conveyed by conſtant Traditicn and Il riting down 


, 


: | 
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to our Times; thoſe who at firſt doubted, were af- 
terwards convinced by certain Proofs ; nor have any 
pretended to give any Proof of the contrary, but 
merely denied the Fact with Impudence, in Oppo- 
ſition to all theſe Evidences. 


| 


| Ob ſerv. II. How weak is | the Faith which is due 
to a Multitude of Things in ancient human Hiſto- 
1 ry! For though many of theſe Criteria, or Marks 
of Credibility, are found plainly in the more general 
and publick Facts, yet as to a Multitude of parlicu- 
lar Fa#s and Circumſtances, how deficient are they 
in ſuch Evidence as ſhould demand our Afﬀentt 
Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all 
paſt Ages, and which was not a publick Fact, fo 
well atteſted as the Reſurrection 7 Chriſt, 


SES Mk 
Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters f 
divine Te eftimory 
f As human Teſtimony acquaints vs with Matt: ters of 
LS Fact, both paſt and preſent, which lie beyond 


- the Reach of our own perſonal Notice; ſo divine 
# Teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of the Nature 
He of Things, as well as Matters of Faf?, and of Things 
| future, as well as preſent or paſt. 
__ Whatſoever is dictated to us b God himſelf, or 
by Men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed 
with full Aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe 
i whatſoever divine Revelation diftates : For God is 
Perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived ; he is /nitb- 
ful and good, and will not deceive his Creatures: 
And when Reaſon has found out the certain Marks 
or Credentials of divine T eftimony 8 belong to any 
#ropoiitivng 


| % 
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Propoſition, there remains then no farther Enquiry 
to be made, but only to find out the true Senſe and 
Meaning of that which God has revealed, for Rea- \- 


ſon itſelf demands the Belief of it. 

Now divine Tejitmony or Revelation requires theſe 
following Credentials. 

1. That the Propoſitions or Doctrines revealed 
be not inconſijleut with Reaſon; for intelligent Crea- 


| Lures can never be bound to believe real laconſiſt- | 


encies. Therefore we are ſure the popiſh Doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation is not a Matter of divine Re- 


velation, becauſe it is contrary to all our Senſes and 


our Reaſon, even in their proper Exerciſes. 


God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 


himſelf, and agreeable to his own Nature and di- 
vine Perfections. Now many of theſe Perfections 
are diſcoverable by the Light of Reaſon, and what- 


ſoever is inconſiſtent with theſe en cannot | 


be a divine Revelalion. 


But let it be noted, cha; in Matters of Pragice to- 


wards our Fellow - Creatures, God may command us 
to act in a Manner contrary to what Reaſon would 
direct antecedent to that Command. So Abrabam 
* was commanded to offer up bis San a Sacrifice: 
The [/raelites were ordered to borrow of the Egyp- 
tians without paying them, and to plunder and ſlay 


the Inhabitants of Canaan : Becauſe God has a fo- - 


vereign Right to all Things, and can with Equity 
diſpoſſeſs his Creatures of "Life, and every Thing 


which he has given them, and eſpecially fuch ſinful _ 


Creatures as Mankind ; and he can appoint whom 
he pleaſes to be the Inſtruments of this juſt Diſpoſ- 
ſeſſion or Deprivation. So that theſe divine Com- 
mands are not really inconſiſtent with right Rea- 
| fon; for whatſoever is ſo cannot be believed, where 
— Pot OP 1 
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-» hi Upon the ſame Account the whole DoFrine of 


Revelation muſt be confitent with ilſelf; every Part 


of it muſt be conſiſtent with each ether: And 


though in Points of PraZice latter Revelation may 


_ - repeal or cancel former divine Laws, yet in Matters 
of Belief no latter Revelation can be inconſiſtent 


with what has been heretofore revealed. 
3. Divine Revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome 


Aivine and ſupernatural Appearances, ſome extraor- 


dinary Signs or Tokens, Viſions, Vaices, or Miracles 
wrought, or Prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be 
ſome Demonſtrations of the Preſence and Power of 
God, ſuperior to all the Powers of Nature, or the 
ſettled Connexion which God as Creator has eſta- 
bliſhed among his Creatures in this viſible World. 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
derful Appearances and Operations brought to con- 
teſt with, or to oppoſe divine Revelation, there muſt 
and always will be ſuch a Superzority on the Side of 
that Revelation which is truly divine, as to manifeſt 
that God is there. This was the Caſe when the 
Egyptian Sorcerers contended with Moſes. But the 
Wonders which Moſes wrought, did ſo far tranſcend 
the Power of the Magicians, as made them conſeſs 
It was the Finger of God. | 

5. Theſe divine Appearances or Atteſtations to 


Revelation mult be either #nown to ourſelves, by our 


own perſona] Obſervation of them, or they mult be 


 fufficiently atteſted by others, according to the Princi- 


ples and Rules by which Matters of human Faith are 


to be judged in the foregoing Section. 


Some of thoſe, who lived in the Nations and 


Ages where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
Ear-Witneſſes of the Truth and Divinity of the 


Revelation; but we, who live in theſe diſtant Ages, 


muſt have them derived down to us by juſt and 
inconteſtible Hiſtory and Tradition. We alſo, even 
in 
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in theſe diſtant Times, may ſee the Accompliſh- 


ment of ſome ancient Prediions, and thereby 


obtain that Advantage toward the Confirmation of 
our Faith in divine Revelation, beyond what thoſe 
Perſons enjoyed who lived when the Preatdions 
were pronounced, 


6. There is another very conſiderable Confirma- 


tion of divine Teſtimony ; and that is, when the Doc- 
trines themſelves, either on the Publication or the 
Belief of them, produce ſupernatural Effects. Such 


were the miraculous Powers which were communi- 


cated to Believers in the firſt Apes of Chriſtianity, 
the Converſion of Fews or Gentiles, the amazing Suc- 


ceſs of the Goſpel of Chriſt, without human Aid, and 


in Oppoſition to a thouſand Impediments its Power 
in changing the Hearts and Lives of ignorant and 
vicious Heathens, and wicked and profane Creatures 
in all Nations, and filling them with a Spirit of 
Virtue, Piety and Goodneſs. Whereſoever Perſons 
have found this Effect in their own Hearts, wrought 
by a Belief of the Goſpel of Chriſt, they have a 
Witneſs in themſelves of the Truth of it, and abun- 


dant Reaſon to believe it divine. 


Of the Difference between Reaſon and Revelation, 
and in what Senſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in 


Chap. II. Sec. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 
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SECT. vl 


Princ ples and Rules of judging, concerning T, hings 
paſt, preſent, and to come, 4 the mere Uſe of 
Reaſon. | 


23 HOUGH ve attain the 1 Aſſurance 


of Things paſt and future by divine Faith, and 


learn many Matters of Fact, both paſt and preſent, 
by human Faith, yet Reaſon alſo may in a good De- 
gree aſſiſt us to judge of Matters of Fact both paſt, 
Fu and to come, by the following Principles. 
. There is a Sytem of Beings round about us, 
of which we ourſelves are a Part, which we call the 
World, and in this World there is a Courſe of Na- 
ture, or a ſettled Order of Cauſes, Effects, Aulece- 
dents, Concomitanis, Conſequences, Sc. from which 
the Author of Nature doth not vary but upon very 
important Occaſions. 

2. Where Antecedents, Concomitants, and Comſe- 
quensi, Cauſes and Fffefts, Signs and Things ſignified, 
Subjects and Atjuntts, are neceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer the Cauſes from the Ef- 
fects, and Effects from Cauſes, the Antecedents 
from the Conſcquents, as well as Conſequents from 
Antecedents, Sc. and thereby be pretty certain of 
many Things both paſt, preſent, and to come. It is 
by this Principle that Aſtronomers can tell what Day 
and Hour the Sun and Moon were eclipſed five hundred 
urs ago, and predict all future Eilipſes as long as 
the World ſhall ſtand. They can tell preciſely a7 
what Minute the Sun riſes or Jets thiz Day at Pequin 
in China, er what Altitudes the Dog: ſtar had at Mid- 
nig ht or Mid-noon in Roa: e, on the Day when Julius 
Cæſar was flain, Gardeners upon the ſame Principle 
can 
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can foretel the Months when every Plant will be in 
Bloom, and the Ploughman knows the Yeeks of 
Harveſt : We are ſure, if there be a Chicken, there 
was an Egg. If there be a Rainbow, we are certain 
it rains not far off: If we behold a Tree growing on 
the Earth, we know it has en a Root under 
Ground. 

3. Where there is a neceſſary Connexion between 
Cauſes and *Efets, Antecedents and Conſequents, Signs 
and Things frgnified, we know alſo that /ike Cauſes 
will have Es Effects, and proportionable Cauſes will 
have proportionable Effects, contrary Cauſes will 
have contrary Effects; and obſerving Men may 
form-many Judgments by the Rules of Similitude 
and Proportion, where the Cauſes, Effefts, Sc. are 
not entirely the ſame. 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain 
Connexion between Aniecedents, Concornitants and 
Conſequents, we can give but aConjeCture, or a pro- 
bable Determination. If the Clouds gather, or the 
Mealber-Glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it will rain: If a 
Man ſpit Blacd frequently with Coughing, we ſuppoſe 
his Lungs are hurt: If very dangercus Sympioms ap- 
pear, we expect his Death. 

. Where Cauſes operate freely, with a Liberty 
of Indi ſterence to this or the contrary, there we can- 
not certainly know what the Effects will be: For it 
ſeen.” to be contingent, and the certain Knowledge 
of it belongs only to God. This is the Caſe i in the 

eateſt Part of human Actions. 

6. Yet wife Men by a juſt Obſervation of human 
Nature, will give very probable Conjectures in this 
Matter, alſo « concerning Things pa, or Things 
Farure, becauſe human Nature in all Ages and Na- 
tions has ſuch a Conformity to itſelt, By a Know- 
ledge of the Tempers of Men and their preſent Cir- 

cumſtances, 


1 
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cumſtances, we may be able to give a happy Gueſs 
what their Conduct will be, and what will be the 
Event, by an Obſervation of the like Caſes in for- 
mer Times. This made the Emperor Marcus Au- 
toninus to lay, © By looking back into Hiſtory, and 
& conſidering the Fate and Revolutions of Govern- 
& ments, you will be able to form a Gueſs, and 
„ almoſt propheſy upon the Future. For Things 
« paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uni- 
& form, and of a Colour; and are commonly caſt 
jn the fame Mould. So that upon the Matter, 
« forty Years of human Life may ſerve for a Sam- 
EB < ple of ten thouſand.” Collier's Antoninus, Book 
[7 VII. Sek. 50. ] 
. 7. There are alſo ſome other Principles of judg- 
ing concerning the paſt Actions of Men in former 
Ages, beſides Books, Hiſtories and Traditions, which 
are the Mediums of conveying human Teſtimony 
as we may infer the Skill and Magnificence of the 
Ancients by ſome Fragments of their Statues, and 
Ruins of their Buildings. We know what Roman 
Legions came into Great Britain by Numbers of 
Bricks dug out of the Earth in ſome Parts of the 
Iſland, with the Marks of fome particular Legion 
upon them, which muſt have T employed there 


in Brick-making. We rectify ſome Miſtakes in 
Hiſtory by Statues, Coins, old Altars, Utenſils of 
War, &c. We confirm or diſprove ſome pre- 
tended Traditions and hiſtorical Witings, by 
Medals, Images, Pictures, Urns, &c. 
Thus | have gone through all thoſe particular 
Objects of our Fudg ment which | firſt propoſed, and 
have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 
may ſafely conduct ourſelves therein. There is a 
Variety of other Objects, concerning which we 
_ are occaſionally calle ro pals a Judgment, namely, 
The Characters of Perjuns, the Value and Worth 
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of Things, the Senſe and Meaning of particular Wri- 
ters, Matters of Wit, Oratory, Poeſy, Matters of 
Equity in judicial Courts, Matters of Traffick and 
Commerce vetween Man and Man, which would be 


endleſs to enumerate. But if the general and ſpecial 


Rules of Fudgment which have been mentioned in 
theſe two latt Chapters, are treaſured up in the 
Mind, and wrought into the very Temper of our 
Souls in our younger Years, they will lay a Foun- 
dation for juſt and regular Judgment concerning a 
thouſand fpecial Occurrences in the religious, civil, 


and learned Lite. 
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gg 3 the fi-ſt Work of the Mind is Percepe 
K vl tion, whereby our Ideas are framed, 
and the ſecond is Judgment, which joins 
or disjoins our Ideas, and forms a Pro- 
Wen poſi den, ſo the third Operation of the 
Mind is Reaſoning, which joins ſeveral Propoſitions 
together, and makes a Sy/logi/m, that is, an Argu- 
ment whereby we are wont to infer ſumething that is 
leſs known, from Truths which are more evident, 
In treating of this Subject, let us conſider more 
particularly, 
1. The Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Faris of 
which it is compoſed. | 
2. The ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms, with pn 
lar Rules relating to them. 
| z 


| 
4 | 
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3. The 
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3. The Doctrine of Sophiſms, or falſe Reaſoning, 
together with the Means of avoiding them, and ibe 


Manner of ſolving or anſwering them. 
4. Some of cnn Rules to direct our Reaſoning. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts 
of which it is compoſed. 


F the mere Perception and Compariſon of two 
Ideas would always ſhew us whether they agree 
or diſagree; then all rational Propoſitions would be 
Malters of Intelligence, or firſt Principles, and there 
would be no Ule of Reaſoning, or drawing any 
Conſequences. It is the Narrowneſs of the human 
Mind which introduces the Neceſlity of Reaſoning. 
When ve are unable to judge of the Truth or Falſ- 
hood of a Propoſition in an immediate Manner, by 
the mere Contemplation of its Subject and Predi- 
Eate, we are then conſtrained to uſe a Medium, and 
to compare each of them with ſome ird Idea, that 
by ſeeing how far they agree or diſagree with it, we 
may be able to judge how far they agree or diſagree 
among themſelves: As, if there are two Lines, A 
and B, and I know not whether they are equal or 
no, Rake a third Line C, or an Inch, and apply 
it to each of them; if it agree with them both, 
then 3 infer that A and B are equal; but if it agree 
uo ö with one, and not with the other, then I conclude 
| A and B are unequal: If it agree with neither of 
them, there can be noCompariſon. - 
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So if the Queſtion be whether God muſt be wor- 
ſhipped, we ſeek a third Idea, ſuppoſe the _ of a 
Creator, and ſay, 

Our Creator muſt be worſipped. 

Grd is our Creator. 

Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. 

The Compariſon of this hr Idea, with the two 
diſtinct Parts of the Queſtion, uſually requires two 
Propoſitions, which are called the Premiſes : The 
third Propoſition which is drawn from them is the 
Conclufion, wherein the Queſtion itſelf is anſwered, 
and the Subject and Predicate joined either in the 
Nezative or the Affirmative. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Conclufi ons is 
laid in this general Truth, that fo far as two pro- 
_ poſed Ideas 2 agree to any third Idea, they agree alſo 
among themſelves. 'The Character of Creator 

agrees to Gd, and Worſhip agrees o a Creator, 
therefore Worſhip agrees to G01 

The Foundation of all Negative Coreluft 7:85 is this, 
that where one of the two propoſed Ideas agrees 
with the third Idea, and the other diſagrees with it, 
they muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo with one an- 
other; as, if no Sinners are happy, and if Angels are 
hapfy. then Angels are not Sinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt No- 
tion of a Syilogiſm : It is a e or Argument 


made up of three Propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that 


the laſt is neceſſarily inferred from thoſe which go 


before, as in the Inſtances which have been juſt 


mentioned. 
In the Conſtitution of a Hllogiſm two Things may 
be conſidered, viz. the Matter and the Form of it. 
The Matter of which a Syllogiſm i is made up, is 
three Propoſitions ; and thele three Propoſitions = 
made up of three Ideas or 2. erms variouſly j Joined 
+1 The 
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The !hree Terms are called the remote Matter of a 
Syllog'\m; and the three Propoſitions the proxime or 
immediate Matter of it. | ; 

The three Terms are named the Major, the Mi- 
nor, and the Middle. 

The Predicate of the Concluſion is called the na- 
Jor Term, becauſe it is generally of a larger Exten- 
ſion than the minor Term, or the Subject. The ma- 

o and minor Terms are called the Exlremes. 

The middle Term is the third Idea invented and 
diſpoſed in two Propoſitions, in ſuch a Manner as 
to ſhew the Connexion between the major and minor 

Term in the Concluſion , fer which Reaſon the mid- 
dle Term welt is ſometimes called the Argument. 

That Propoſition which contains the Predicate of 
the Concluſion, connected with the middle Term, 
is ulually called the major Propoſition, Whereas the 
minor Propoſition connects the middle Term with 
the Subject of the Concluſion, and is ſometimes 
called the J//umpiion. 

Note, This exact DiſlioRion of the ſeveral Parts 
of aSyllogiim, and of the major and minor Terms 
connected with the middle Term in the major and 
minor Propoſitions, does chielly belong to /zmplc 
or categorical Sy/logiſms, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
the next De though all Syllogilms whatloe ver 
have ſomething anelogical to it. 

Nate farther, That the major Propolition is gene- 
rally placed firit, and the iner lecond, and the 
Conclyficn in the laſt Place, where the Syllogilm i is 
regularly compoſed aud repreſented, 

The Firm ef a Hliogiſmi is the framing and dil- 
poling of the Premiſes according to Art, or juſt 
Principles of Reatoning, ard the regular 3 


of the Concluſion Seen alin. 


The 


| 
| 
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The A of Reaſoning, or inferring one Thing 
from another, is generally expreſſed and known by 
the Particle Therefore, when the Argument is form- 
ed according to the Rules of Art; though in com- 


mon Diſcourſe or Writing, ſuch cauſal Particles as 
For, Becauſe, manifeſt the Act of Reaſoning as well 


as the illalive Particles Then and Therefore: And 


where ſoever any of theſe Words are uſed, there is 
a perfect Syllogiſm expreſſed or implied, though 
perhaps the three Propoſitions 85 not appear, or are 
not placed in regular Form. 


I 
bo 
a. 


of the various Kind of Syllogi/ms, wwith 
particular Rules relating to them, 


YLLOGISMS are divided into various 

Kinds, either according to the 2reſtion which 
is proved by them, according to the Nature and 
(umpiſilion of them, or according to the middle 
Term, which is uſed to prove the Queſtion. | 


SE C T. 8 


* 


7 univerſal and particular Syllogi iſms, both negative 
and affirmative 


CCORDING to the 7225 which is to be 


proved, ſo Syllogiſms are divided into àni- 
verſal Afirmaliue, univerſal N get particular 
Afirmative, and „ ve. i his is often 
called a Diviſion of 1 drawn den the Con- 
8 | cluſton ; 
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cluſion; for ſo many Sorts of Concluſions there may 


be, W n are marked with the Letters A. E, I. O. 


In an univerſal affirmative Syilogiſm, one Idea is 
proved univerſally to agree with another, and may 
be univerſally affirmed of it; as, every Sin deſerves 
Death, every unlawful Wiſh is a Fin; en every 
unlawful Wiſh deſerves Death. 

In an univerſal negative Syilogiſm, one Idea is 
proved to diſagree with another Idea univerſally, 
and may be thus denied of it; as, 0 Injuſtice can be 
pleaſing to Cod; all Perſecution for the Sake of Conſci- 
ence is Jijuſtice; therefore no Perſecution for Conſci- 
ence Sale can be pleaſing to Gerd. 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative 
Sy/logiſms, may be calily underſtood by what is ſaid 
of Univerfals, and there will be ſufficient Examples 
given of all theſe in the next Section. 

The general Principle upon which theſe univerſal 
and particular Syllogiſms are founded, is this, 
Whatſoever is affirmed or denied ee of any 
Idea, may be affit med or denied of all the particu- 
lar Kinds or Beings, which are contained in the Ex- 


tenſion of that univerſal Idea. So the Deſert of Death 


is aff rmed unverſally of Siu, and an wn!awful Wiſh 
is one particular Kind of Sin, which is contained 
in the univerfal Idea of Sin, theretore the Deſert cf 
Death may be affirmed concerning an unlawful 
Wiſh. And ſo of the reſt. 

Note, In the Doctrine of Syllogiſmns, a ſingular 
and an indefinite Propoſition are ranked among Uni. 
verſals, as was before obſerved. in the Doctrine ol 
- 244 18, . 
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s E C T. Il. 
Of Plain, f mple Dugi and Aan Rules. 


| "Þ "8 next Diviſion of Syllogiſms is into ſingle 
and compound. This is drawn from-the Nature 
and Compoſition of them. i 
Single Syllogiſms are made up of three R 
tions: Compound Sy llogiſms contain more than 
three Propoſitions, and may formed into two 
or more Syllogiſms. 
Single Syllogiſms, for Diſtinction's ſake, may be 
divided into“ Simple, Complex, and Conjunctiue. 
Thoſe are properly called ſimple or categorical 
Syllogiſms, which are made up of three plain, Angle 
or categorical Prop:ſitions, wherein the middle 
Term is evidently and regyul; rly joined with one 


J 


Part of the Queſtion in the major Propoſition, and 


with the other in the Minor, whence there follows 
a plain ſingle Concluſion z as, every human HVirtue 
15 to be ſought with Diligence; Prudente is a buman 
Virtue ; therefore Prudence is to be ſought diligently. 
Note, Though the Terms of Propoſitions may 
be complex; yet where the Compoſition of the 
whole Argument is thus lain, imple, and regular, 
it is properly called a ſimple Syllogiſm, ſince the 
Complexion does not belong to the Iylagytictt orm 
of it. 
Simple Syll-giſms have ame Rules belonging to 


them, which being obſerved, will generally ſecure 
us from falſe Inferences: But theſe Rules being 
T 4 founded 


As Ideas and Propoſitidus are divided into h noe and 
compound, and fingle are ſubdivided into /imple and complex; 
ſo there are the ſame Diviſions and Subdivifions applied to 


| nen 
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founded on four general Axioms, it is neceſſary to 
mention theſe Axioms betorehand, for the Uſe of 
thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative Reaſon of 
all theſe Rules. 

Axiom 1, Particular Propoſitions are contained 
in Univerſals, and may be ipferred from them; 
but Univerſals are not contained in Particulars, nor 
can be inferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal Propoſitions, the Sub- 
ject i is univerſal : In all particular Propoſitions, the 
Subject is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate has no greater Extenſion than the Subject; 
for its Extenſion is reſtrained by the Subject, and 
therefore it is always to be eſteemed as a particular 
Idea. It is by mere Accident, if it ever be taken 
univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch univer- 
ſal or ſingular Propoſitions as are reciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propoſi- 
tion is always taken univerſally, for in its whole 
Extenſion it is denied of the Subject. If we ſay 0 
Stone is vegetable, we deny all Sorts of Vegetation 
1 vines, 


The Rules of /7 fmplle, regular eyllogiſins 
are theſe. 


Rule I. The middle Term muſt not be taken twice 

particularly, but once at lenft univerſally. For if the 
middle Term be taken for two different Parts or 
| Kinds of the ſame univerſal Idea, then the Subject 
of the Concluſion is compared with one of theſe 
Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, and this 
will never ſhew whether that Subject and Predicate 
agree or diſagree : There will then be four diſtinct 
7 erms in the e and the two Parts of the 


8 


| 
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Queſtion will not be n with the ſame third 


Idea; as if I ſay, ſome Men are pious, and ſome Men 
are Robbers, can never infer that ſome Robbers are 
pious, for the middle Term Men being taken twice 

articularly, it is not the ſame Men who are ſpoken 
of in the Major and minor Pri F 


Rule II. The Camus in theC 3 10 5 never 7 
taken more univerſally than they are in the Premiſes. 
The Reaſon is derived from the firſt Axiom, that 
Generals can never be inferred from e 


Rule III. 4 negative Ciel n cannot be proved 


by two affirmative Premiſes. For when the two 

Terms of the Concluſion are united or agree to the 
middle Term, it does not follow by any means that 
_y diſagree with one dee | 


Rule IV. If one of the mene be negative, the 
Concluſion muſt be n:gative. For if the middle Term 
be denied of either Part of the Concluſion, it may 
thew. that the Terms of the Concluſion diſagree, but 

it can never ſnew "ous they agree. 


Rule V. If either of the Premiſes be particular, the 
Concluſion muſt be particular. his may be proved 
for the moſt part from the firſt Axiom. 

Theſe two laſt Rules are ſometimes united in this 
ſingle Sentence, The Concluſion always foll:ws the 
coeaker Part of the Premiſes. Now Negatives and 
Particulars are counted inferior jo Afirmatives and 
Univerſals. 1 


Rule VI. Fon two negative Premiſes nothing can 
be concluded. For they ſeparate the middle Term 
both from the Subject and Predicate of the Conclu- 

fon, and when two Ideas dilagree to a third, we 
N cannot 


| 
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cannot infer that they either _ or diſagree with 
each other. 

Yer where the Negation is a Part of the middle 
Term, the two Premites may look like Negatives 
according to the Words, but one of them is afir- 
mative in Senſe; as, I bat has no Thought caunot 
reaſon ; but a Worm has no Thought ; therefore a 
Worm cannot reaſon. The minor Propoſition does 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Sub- 
ject, namely, a Worm is what has no Thought, and 
thus it is properly in Fe Syllogiſm an affirmative 
B e eee 


Rule VII. . 4 nertienlax Promiſes nothing 
can be coucluded. This Rule depends chiefly on 
the firſt Axiom. | 

A more Jaborious and accurate Proof of theſe 
Rules, and the Derivation of every Part of them in 
all poſſible Caſes, from the foregoing Axioms, re- 
quire ſo much Time, and are of fo little Importance 
to aſſiſt the right Uſe of Reaſon, that it is needleſs 
to inſiſt longer upon them here. See all this done 
ingeniouſly in the Logick called the Art of Thenkingy | 
nh III. OP III, . | 


SE, 


Ex 
N 
1 


; _ 
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Of the Moods and Figures of fimple Hligiſns. 


SIMELE Hllogiſms are adorned and ſurrounded. 
in the common Books of Logick with a Variety 
of Inventions about Moods and Figures, wherein by 
the artificial Contexture of the Letters A, E, I, and 
O, Men have endeavoured to transform Logick, or 
the Art of Reaſoning, into a Sort of Mechaniſm, and 
to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or frame Arguments and 
refure them, without any real inward Knowledge of 
the Queſtion, This is almoſt in the fame manner 
as School boys have been taught perhaps in their 
trifling Years to compoſe Latin Verſes, that is, by 
certain Tables and Squares, with a Variety of Let- 
ters in them, wherein by counting every ſixth, ſe- 
venth, or eighth Letter, certain Latin Words 
ſhould be framed in the Form of Hexameters or 
Pentameters; and this may be done by thoſe who 
know nothing of Lalin or of Yer ſes. 

1 confeſs ſome of theſe logical Subtleties have 
much more Uſe than thoſe verſifying Tables, and 
there is much Ingenuity diſcoveted in determining 

the preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may be 
formed in every Figure, and giving the Reaſons of 
them; yet the Light of Nature, a good Judgment 
and due Conſideration of Things, tend more to 
true Reaſoning than all the Trappings of Moods and 
Figures. | | 5 5 
But leſt this Book be charged with too great De- 
fects and Imperfection, it may be proper to give 
ſhort Hints of that which ſome Lęgicians have ſpent 
do much Time and Paper upon. 55 4 
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All the poſſible Compoſitions of three of the Let- 
ters, A, E, I. O, to make three Propofitions 
amount to /ixty four ; but fifty- four of them are 
excluded from forming true Syllogiſms by the /ever 
Rules in the foregoing © Section: The remaining Ten 
are variouſly diverſified by Figures and Moods into 


1 fourteen Syllogiſms. 


The Figure of a Hllogiſm is the pr 3 
of the middle erm with the Parts 2 he Queſtion. 

A Mood is the regular Determination of Propoſi- 
tions according to their Quantity and Quality, that 
is, their univerſal or particular Affirmation or Ne- 
gation; which are ſignified by certain artificial 
Words wherein the Conſonants are neglected, and 
theſe four Vowels A, E, 7, O, are only regarded. 
There are generally counted re Rr 

In the firſt of them the middle Term is the Sub- 
ject of the major Propoſition, and the Predicate of 
the minor. This contains four Moods, called, 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. And it is the "hy 
cellency of this Figure, that all Sorts of Queſtions 
or Concluſions may be proved by it, whether A, E, 
J, or ©, that is, univerſal or particular, affirmative, 
or negative; as, 


Bar- Every wicked Man is truly miſerable; 
ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men; 
ra. Therefore 1 Ons are truly miſerable, 


Ce- He that's always i in Fear is not happy ; 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 


Das 


; 
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Da- Whatſoever furthers our Salvation is good 
n; | . 

i- Some A fflictions further our Salvation; 
i. Therefore ſome Afflictions are good for us. 


Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is LP 
deſirable; 
ri. Some Pleaſures muſt be repented of 4 
0. Therefore thereare ſome Pleaſures which are 
not truly deſirable. ; 


In the ſecond Figure the midd eTerm is the Pre- 

dicate of both the Premiſes; this contains four 

| Moods, namely, C:ſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, 
and it admits only of negative Concluſions ; as, 


. No Liar is fit to be believed; | 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; 
re. Therefore no good Chril ian is a Liar. 


The Reader may e form Examples of the 
reſt. | 

The third Figure requires that the middle Term 
be the Subject of both the Premiſes. It has ſix 
Moods, namely, Darapli, Felapton, Diſamis, Da- 
71%, Bucardo, Feriſon : And it admits only of par- 


ticular Concluſions ; as, 


1 Da- W hoſoeyer loves God ts Il be ſaved; 
: rab. All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 
tections : | ' 
Therefore ſome who have Imperfections 
ſhall be ſaved. _ 


reſt, 
The 


I leave the Reader to form Examples of the 
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The Moods of theſe three Fi igures are comprized 
in four Latin Verſes. 


- Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, quoque prime. 
Ceſare, Cameſires, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecunde, 

Tertia Darapti ſibi vindicat, atque Felapton, 
* Di Yamis, Daiif, Bocardo, Feriſe oh. 


The ſpecial Rules of the three Figures are theſe. 

In the firft Figure the major Propoſition muſt al- 
ways be univerſal, and the minor affirmative. 
In the ſecond Figure allo the major muſt be uni- 
verſal, and one of the Premiſes, together with the 
Conduſion; t muſt be negative. 

In the third Figure the minor muſt be affirmative, 
and the Concluſion always particular. 

There is alſo a fourth Figure, wherein the middle 
Term is predicated in the major Propoſition, and 
ſubjected in the minor: But this is a very indirect 
and oblique Manner of concluding, and is never uſed 
in the Sciences, nor in human Life, and therefore 
I call it uſeleſs. — Some Logicians will allow it 
to be nothing elſe but a mere Inverſion of the firſt 
Figure ; the Moods of it, namely, Baralipton, or 
 Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpamo, Freſiſom, are 
not worthy to be explained by one Example. 


8 E C T. IV. 
Of Gains pins 


JTi is not the mere Uſe of complen Terms in a Syl- 

logiſm that gives it this Name, though one of 

the Terms is uſually complex z but thoſe are pro- 

perly called complex Syllogiſms, in which the middle 

Term is not connected with the whole Subject, or 
— 0 
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the whole Predicate in two diſtinct Propoſitions, 
but is inter mingled and compared with them by 
Parts, or in a more confuſed Manner, in different 
Forms of Speech ; as, 


The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Being ; 
The Perſians worſhipped "the Sun; 


Therefore the Perſians 1 4 frajeie Being, 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


Here the Predicate of the Cone] aſide is wworſoip= 
ped a ſenſeleſs Being, part of which is joined with the 
middle Term Sun in the major Propoſition, and the 
other part in the minor. 

Though this Sort of 4 is confeſſed to be 
entangled or confuſed, and 2 if examined by 
the Rules of /imple Syilogi/ms ; yet there is a great 


Variety of Arguments uſed in Books of Learning, 


and in common Life, whoſe Conſequence is irony 
and evident, and which muſt be ranked under this 
Head ; as, c | 


I. Excluſive Propoſitions will form a complex | 


Argument; as, picus Men are the only Favourites 


of Heaven; true Chriſtians are Favourites of Hea- 
ven; therefore true Chriſtians a 55 pious Men. Or 


thus, Hypocrites are not pious Men; therefore Hy- 
pocrites are no Favourites of Heaven. 


II. Exceptive Propoſitions wi | make ſuch c com- 


plex Syllogiſms; as, None but Phyſicians came to 


the Conſultation, the Nurſe is no Pbyſician; there- 
fore the Nurſe came not to the Conſultation. 


HI. Or, cen Propoſitions; as, Know- 
ledge is better than Riches; Virtue is better than Know- 


ledge ; therefore Virtue is better than Riches, Or thus, 
24 Deus will 4% 4 Mile in a N 3 a Swallow flies 


ſwifter 
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fwifter than a Dove; therefore a Swallow will + 
more than a Mile in a Minute. 


IV. Or ſncejdios and De/itive 8 as, 

the Fogs vaniſh as the Sun riſes ; but the Fogs have 

not yet begun to vanih 5 area the Sun is not ꝓet 
riſen. 


0 Medal W e as, it is winery 
that a. General underſtand the Art of War; but 
Caius does not underſtand the Art of War; there- 
fore it is neceſſary Caius ſhould not be a General. 
Or thus, A total Hecliſſe of the Sun would cauſe _ 
Darkneſs at Moon; i is poſſible that the Mocn at 
that Time may totally Eclipſe the Sun; therefore 24 
is poſible that the Moon may cauſe Darkneſs at Neon. 

Beſide all theſe, there is a great Number of co-1- 


; plex Syllogiſms which can hardly be reduced under 


any particular Titles, becauſe the Forms of human 
Language are ſo exceeding various; as, a 
Chriſtianity requires us to believe what "the Apoſtles 
wrote ; St Paul is an Apoſtle” z therefore 3 
requires us to believe what dt Paul wrote. | 
No human Artift can make an Animal; a Fly or a 
Worm is an Animal ; therefore: no Santos ted can 


make a Fly or a Worm. 


The Father always lived in teen ; 2 Son al- 
Ways lived with the Father ; therefore the Sin al- 
ways lived in London. 

The Blaſſom Tp follows the full Bud; this Pear- 
tree hath 15 #11 Buds; therefore it will ſhortly 
have many 050 om. 

One Hailſtone never falls alone; ; but a ; Hailftone 
fell juſt now ; therefore others fell with it. 


Th. uder 


| 
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Thunder ſeldom comes without Ligbtening; but it 
thundered Yeſterday ; therefore HA: it ligbtened 
alſo. 

Moſes wrote before the Troj n War; the firſt 
Greek Hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan War; there- 
fore tbe firſs Greek Hiſtorians wwrate after Moſes *. 

Now the Force of all theſe Arguments is ſo evi- 
dent and concluſive, that though the Form of the 
Syllogiſm be never ſo irregular, yet we are face the 
Inferences are juſt and true; for the Premiſes, ac- 
cording to the Reaſon of Things, do really contain 
the Concluſion that is deduced from them, which is a 
never-failing Teſt of a true Syllogiſm, as ſhall be 
ſhewn hereafter, | 

The Truth of moſt of theſe 3 Syllegiſnis 
may alſo be made to appear, if needful, by reduc- 


ing them either to regular, fmple Syllogiſms, or to 


ſome of the conj unqtive Sylogiſms, which are deſcrib- 
ed in the next Section. I will give an Inſtance 


only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to exerciſe the 


Ingenuity of the Reader. 


The firſt Argument may be reduced to a Sy llo- 


giſm in Barbara, thus, 
The Sun is a Senſeleſs Being; 
What the Perſians worſhipped is the Sun; 
Therefore what the Perſians wor ſhipped is a ſenſe- 
leſs Being. Though the concluſive Force of this 
Argument is evident without this 2 | 


perhaps ſome of theſe Syllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe 
which I call Connexive afterward ; but it f is of little moment 
to what Species they belong; for it is n 


Rules, ſo much as the Evidence and Force of Reaſon, that 


muſt determine the Truth or Falſhood of fl ſuch Syllogiſms. 


| 
| 
| 
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T HOSE are called conj unctive Syllogiſins, where- 

in one of the Premiſes, namely the major, 
has diſtinct Parts, which are joined by a Conjune- 
tion, or ſome ſuch Particle of Speech. Moſt Times 
the major or minor, or both, are explicitly compound 
Propoſitions : and generally the major e e 18 
made up of two, diſtin& Parts or Propoſitions, in 
ſuch a manner, as that by the Aſſertion of one in 
the Minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in 
the Concluſion: Or, by the Denial. of one in the 
Minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in the 
Concluſion. It is hardly. poſſible indeed! to fit any 
ſhort Definition to include all the Kinds of them.; 
but the chief amongſt them are the conditional Syl- 
logiſm, the digjunitive, the relative, _ che cor 


Nei Oe. 


I. The conditional; or BporbentafSyllogim, IS 


that whoſe major or minor, or both, are conditional 


Propoſitions; as, If there be a God, the World is go- 
verned by Providence; but there is à God; therefore 
the World is governed by Providence; 

Theſe Syllogiſms admit twoSorts of true Argu- 
mentation, where the major is conditional. 


1. When the Antecedent is aſſerted in the Minor, 


chat the Conſequent may be aſſerted in tho Conclu- 


ſion; ſuch. is the preceding Example. This: is 


called arguing from the Poſition of the Antecedent to 
the Poſition of the Conſequent. a 


2. When the Conſequent is contradicted in the 


minor ä chat the Antecedent may be 
contradicted 
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contradicted in the Concluſion; as; I Atheists. are 


in the right, iben the World exiſt 5 Without a Cauſe; 
but he Y/orld does not exiſt witholit a Cauſe ; there- 


fore Atheiſts are not in the tight. This is called ar- 


guing from the removing of the onſequent to the re- 


moving of the Antecedent, 


To remove the Antecedent or + Conſequetir Bere. 
does not merely ſignify the Denial of it, but the 
Contradiction of it; for the mere Denial of it by 


a contrary Propoſition will not make a. true Syllo- 


giſm, as appears thus : F every Creature be rea- 


ſonäble, borry Brule is tcaſonablè; but no Brule is 


reaſonable ; N no Creature is reaſonable. 
Whereas if you ſay in the Minor, but every Brute 
15 not reaſonable, then it would follow truly in' the 
Concluſion; therefore C owns is not ow 


able. 


When the Antecedent or Con 


EEE XIE 


| 25 creating Wi item's bus the 157 orld does 5 


creating } 115 therefore there is a Cod. In this 
Inſtance the Conſequent is removed or contradicted 
in the Minor, that the Antecedent may be contrã- 
dicted int & Concluſion. So in this Argument of 
St Paul, 1 Cor. xv. If the Dead riſe not, Chrift died 
in vain ; but Chriſt did not die in vain ; therefore 
the Dead Fall riſe. | | 
There are alſo'two Sorts of fall&'A'rgaitig, ame- 
ly, (1. 0 From the removin of the Antecedent to the 
removing of the 'Confequent ; or (2.) From Ihe Pofition 


| Fi the Ch ent, to the Po lion 9 the AMuler dent. 


xamples 45 theld are eaſily framed; as, 
22 25 a Miniſter were d Prince = mit be boubulr= 
ed; Mr 110 7 niſter is not 4 Prin | | 
hens not be bent . 


U 2 N (2.) J 
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(2.) fa Miniſter were a Prince, he muſt be bo- 


noured; but a Miniſter -muſt be honoured ; 
Therefore he is a Prince. 


Who ſees not the ridiculous Falſhood of both 


theſe Sy llogiſmis? 


Obſerv. I. If the Subject of the Antecedent ad 
the Conſequent be the lame, then the hypothetical 
Syllogiſm may be turned into a categorical one; as, 
If Cælar be a King, he muſt be honoured; but Ceſar 
is a King; therefore, c. This may be changed 


thus, Every King muſt be honoured ; but Cæſar 7 ia 


; TY z therefore, Sc. 
Obęerv. II. If the major Propoſition only be con- 


dilional, the Concluſion is categorical : But if the 


Minor or both be conditional, the Concluſion is alſo 
conditional; as, The Worſhippers of Images are Ido- 
laters; If the Papiſts wor/hip a Crucifix, they are 

Wor ſhippers of an Image; therefore, If the Papiſts 
worſhip a Crucifix, they are Idolaters. But this Sort 
of Syllogiſms ſhould be avoided as much as pc ſible 


in Diſputation, becauſe they greatly embarraſs a 


Cauſe :. The Syllogiſms, whoſe Major only is - 
putbetical, are very frequent, and uſed with great 


Advantage. 


II. A digjunfive Syllogiſm is when the ma jor Pro- 
tion is disjunctive; as, The Earth moves in a 
Circle or an Ellipſis; but it does not move in à Cir- 
cle; therefore it moves in an Ellipfis. \ | 
A dijunctive Syllogiſm may have many Members 
or Parts; thus, 1 is either Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, or Wiler; but it is not Spring, Autumn or 
Winter; therefore it is Summer, 
The true Method of arguing here, is from + 


Aſſertion of one, lo the Denial of the reft, or From 
| we 
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the Denial of one or more, to the Aſſertion of what re- 


mains; but the major ſhould be fo framed, that the 
ſeveral Parts of it cannot be tru rogerher, though 
one of them is evidently true, 


III. A aloe Syllogiſm requires the major Pro- 
poſition to be relative; as, Where Christ is, there 
ſhall his Særvants be; but Cbriſt is in Heuven; there- 


fore his Servants ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is the 


Captain, ſo are his Soldiers; but the Captain is a 
Coward ;" therefore his Soldiers are ſo too. 

Arguments that relate to the Doctrine of Pro- 
portion, muſt be referred to this Head; as, As two 


are lo four, ſo are three to ſix; but two make the balf 


of four; therefore three make th half of fix. 
Beſides theſe, there is another Sort of Syllogiſm 
which is very natural and com 


proper Name, and i deſcribe it very detectively z and 
I, 


* IV. A — is ſome have call- 
ed copulative ; but it does by no means require 
the Major to be a copulative nor a compound Pro- 
poſition (according to the Definition given of ir, 


Part II. Chap. II. Se. 6.) but it requires that 
two or more Ideas be ſo connected either in the 
complex Subject or Predicate of the Major, that 
if one of them be affirmed or denied in the Minor, 
common Senſe will naturally ſhew us what will 
be the Conſequence. It would be very tedious: 
and uſeleſs to frame particular-Rules about them, 


as will appear by the following Examples, which 
are very various, and yet may be farther multi- 


plied. 


v3 (..) Meek- 


| on, and yet Au- 
thors take very little Notice of it, call it by an im- 


(1) Meekneſs and Humility always go together; 
Moſes as a Man of Meefneſi; therefore Maſes was 
alſo humble. Or we may form this Minor, Pharaoh 
was no humble Man; therefare he. mas nat meek. 

(2.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; the 


covetous Man ſerves Mammon; therefore he cannot 
ſerve God, Or the Minor may run thus, be true 


Chriftian ſerves God; therefore be does nol ſerve 
Mammon. 

(.) Genius muſt join with Study to woke a great 
Man; Florino has Genius, but he cannot ſtudy ; 
therefore Horino will never be a great Man, Or thus, 


Quintus ſtudies hard, hut has yo Genius; therefore 


Quintus will never be a, great Man. 

(4.) Gulo cannot; make a Dinner without Fleſh and 
Fiſh; there was no Fiſh ta le gatten To- day; there- 
fore Gulo this Day cannot mike a Dinner. 

(:5.) London and Paris are in different Latitudes ; 
the, Latitude of London is 515 Degrees; therefore 
this cannot be the Latitude of Paris. 

(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one Mother ; Ru- 
chael was the Mather f Joſeph; therefore 2 Was 
Benjamin's Mother. too, 


(J.) The Father. and the Ha are of equal Stature 5 


the Father is fix Feet, high; therefore the San i 15 fis 
Feet bigh alſo. 


(8.) Pride is inconfitent with 3 Angels 


have Iunocence; therefore they. have. ng Pride. Or 
thus; Devils have. Hride; therefore they baue not. 
Innoce ence. 


1 might multiply other Inſtances of theſe con- 


nexive Syllogiſms, by bringing in all Sorts of er- 
ceptive, excluſive, comparaiive, and modal Propoſi- 


tions into the Compoſition of them; for all theſe 


may be wrought into conjunctive, as well as into, 
of _ e and 3 we may render 
them 
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them complex. But it would aſte Time and Paper 
without equal Profit. 

Concerning theſe various nds of 2onjuntive 
Syllogilms, take theſe two Ot ſervations. 


Obſerv. I. Moſt of them. ma be transfotmed into 
- categorical Syllogiſms, by thoſe who have a mind 


to prove the Truth of them that Way; or they 
may be eaſily converted into each other by changing 
the Forms of Speech, F 


Odjerv. II. Theſe conjunio Syllogifms a are - ſel- | 


dom deficient or faulty in the Form of them; for 
ſuch a Deficience would be diſcovered at firſt 
Glance generally by common Reaſon, without any 
artificial Rules of Logick : The chief Care there- 
fore is to ſee that the major Propoſition be true, up- 
on which the whole Force of UT Argue 


SECT, VI 


Of Compound Syll riſing, 
WE properly call thofe ompound Spllgifmns, 


which are made of two or more /ingle Syllo- 


giſins, and may be reſolved into them. The chief 
Kinds are theſe; Epichirema, e 4 Projitegi/- 


mus, and Sovites. 


I. Epichirema is a Syllogiſm which = the 


Proof of the Major or Minor, or both, before it 


draws the Concluſion, This is often uſed in Writ- 
ing, in publick Speeches, and in common Con- 


verſation; that ſo each Part of the Diſcourſe may 


be confirmed and put out of Doubt, as it moves 
4 | On 
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on toward the Concluſion, which was aber de- X 
ſigned. Take this Inſtance ; 
$95 "Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us Fl 
the Pleajures of Liſe, and makes us think of dying 
Bu we are uneaſy under Sickneſs, which appears 
by our Impatietice, Complaints, Grunings, &c. 
Therefore we are untaſy nee, under that 
which. is good for us. oo | 
Another Inſtance you-may ſeei in Cicero s Oration 
in Defence of Milo, who had ſlain Ciodius. His 
major Propoſition is, that # is awful for one Man to 
Kill another who lies in wait to kill him; which he 
proves from the Cuſtom ef Nations, from natural 
Equity, Examples, &c. his Minor is, that Clodius 
laid wait for Milo ; which he proves by his Arms, 
Guards, &c. and then infers the Concluſion, that 
il Kae for Milo to Kill Clodius, LY 


4 Dilemma, is an Ae which divides | 
the Whole into all its Parts or Members by a 4i/- 
Junctive Propoſition, and then infers ſomething con- 
cerning each Part which is finally inferred concern- 
ing the Whole. Inſtances of this are frequent; as, 
In this Life we muſt either obey our vicious Inclina- 
zions, or reſiſt them: To obey them, will bring Sin 
and Sorrow; id re/ift them is laburicus and painful; 
therefore we caunol be e yeee from Sorrow or 
" Pain in.this Liſe. 

A Dilemma becomes faulty or  ineffe@tual three 

Ways: Hirt, When the Members of the Diviſion 

are not well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated ; for 
then the Major is falſe. - Secondly, When what is 
aſſerted concerning each Part is not Juſt; for then 
the Minor is not ro: Thirdly, When it may be 
retotted with a pant Fame won him who utters 


WD | Oy DI berry N | 
There 


1 
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There was a famous ancient Inſtance of this 
Caſe, wherein a Dilemma was retorted. Euathlus 
promiſed Protagoras a Reward when he had taught 
him the Art of Pleading, and it was to be paid the 
firſt Day that he gained any Cauſe in the Court. 
After a conſiderable Time Protagoras goes to Law 
with Euathlus for the Reward, and uſes this Di- 
lemma : Either the Cauſe will go on my Side, or on 
yours, if the Cauſe goes on mySide, You muſt pay me ac- 
cording to the Sentence of the Judge: If the Cauſe goes 
on your Side, you muſt pay me according io your Bar- 
gain: Therefore whe}he# the Cauſe goes for me or 
againſt me, you muſs pay me'the Reward. But Euath. 
lus retorted this Dilemma thus: Either I ſhall gain 
the Cauſs or loſe it: If I gain the Cauſe, then nothing 
will be due to you according to the Sentence of the 


Judge: But if 1loſe the Cauſe, nothing will be due to 


you according io my Bargain: Therefore whether I 


loſe or gain the Cauſe, [ hows not y you, 170 nothing 


will be due to you. 

Note 1. A Dilemma is uſuall: 7 eſeribed as tho? 
it always proved the Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſome Opinion or Practice; 
and this is the moſt common Deſign of it; but ir 
zs plain, that it may alſo be uſed to prove the Truth 
or Advantage of any Thing propoſed; as, In Hea- 
den We ſhall either have Defires, or not : If we have 


no Deſires, then we have full Satisfaction; if we have _ 
Defires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe x 


therefore in Heaven we ſhall be compleally ſatisfied. 
Note 2. This Sort of Argument may be com- 
poſed of three or more TOO a nd RE be call- 


ed 27 rilemma. 


III. A Profyllogiſm i is when two or more | Syllo- 
| gms are ſo connected together, that the Concluſi- 
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ga of the former is the Major or the Minor of the 
following; as, Blood cannot think ; but the Soul of 
Man thinks ;; therefore ihe Sou of Man i is not Blood ; 
but ch Sm of a Brute is his Bload, according to the 
Scripture ; therefore the Soul of Man is different from 
the Soul of 4 Brute. See another Inſtance in the 
 Jntradnftian to this Treatiſe, p 5. 


IV, A Sorites is when ſeveral middle Terms are 
chaſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
Propaſitions, till the laſt Propoſition connects its 
Predicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, All Men 
of Revenge have their Souls often uusaſy; uneaſy Sauls 
are 4 Plague to themſelves; now to be one's own 
Plague is Folly in the Extreme; therefore all Men 
of Revenge are exirame Faels, 

_ The Apoſtle, Ram. vil. 29. gives us an Inſtance 
of this Sort of Argument, if it were reduced to ex- 
act Form: Whom be faxeknew thoſe he predaſtinated; 
whom be predeſti nated be called; whom he called be 
Juſtiſied ; whom be juſpifad be glevified ; therefore 
' whom be forokngw be glorified. 

Fo. theſe Syllogiſms it may not be i improper to 
add. [1dufiion, which is, when from ſeveral parti- 
cular Propoſitions we infer. one general; as, The 
Doctrine of the Socinians camias le proved from the 
Goſpels, ik cannot be praved from the Acts of the Apa- 
San it cannat be proved' from the. Epiftles, non the 
Bao of Revelation 3 therefare. it cannot be proved 
from the New: Teſtament. 

Note, This Sort of Argument is often defective, 
| becauſe there is not dus Care taken to enumerate 

all the Particulars on which the Concluſian ſhould. 
depend. 
Albtheſo four Kinds of Splloinaia this Sektion 
nay be callad redundant, hesgut OP baue more 
than 
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than three NG e But there is one Sort of 
Syllogiſm which is defeQtiye, wo is called an Ex- 


thymern, becauſe anly the Concluſſon with ane of 


the Pens a expreſſed, while the other is ſuppaſ- 
edand reſerved in the Mind: Thus, There is no true 
5 5 gion a good 1 0 TREO a Lege 


Nute, Thi is the Ri 2 comm 1 Sort rgu 
teat anon e beth | ANT Wing and oy 

peaking: r jt yould take yp too much T 
a 109 ach retard the Diſcgugſe to draw — 
rguments in Mood and Figure... Beſide 

5 10 love to have ſo much Compliment — 
to their Underſtandings, as to ſuppaſe that t 
know the Major or Miner, which is ſuppreſſed — 
implied, when you pronounce the other Premiſe 
and the Concluſipn. 

If there be any Debate about this Argument, 
the Syllo iſm. muſt be compleated in order to t 


its Force and Goodneſs, by adding the abſent Pro- 


pol itions. 
8 BET. VI. 


Of the middle Terms, of common Places 
| and Invention of Arg rents. 


F H E next Diviſion of Syllogi ſms is ; according 


to. the middle Term, which is made uſe of in 
the Proof of any Propoſition. Now the middle 


Term (as we have hinted before) is often called 


Argument, betauſe the Force of the. Syllogiſm de- 


pends upon it. We muſt * little Delay here 


to 
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to treat briefly of the Doctrine of Topics, or Places 


whence middle Terms or Arguments are drawn, 


All Arts and Sciences have ſome general Sub- 
jects which belong to them, which are called Topics 
or common Places; becauſe middle Terms are bor- 
rowed, and Arguments derived from them for 


the Proof of the various Pro oſitions which we 


have Occaſion to diſcourſe of. The Topics of 
Grammar, are Etymology, Noun, Verb, Conſtruction, 
Signification, &c. The Topics of Logick are Genus, 
Species, Difference, Property, Definition, Diviſion, 
&c. The Topics of Ontology, or Metaphyſick, are, 
Cauſe, Effect, Action, Paſſion, Identity, Oppoſi Hion, 
Subject, Adjunt?, Sign, &c. The Topics of Morali- 
ty, or Ethics, are Law, Sin, Duty, Authority, 
Freedom of Will, Command,  Threatning, Reward, 
Puniſhment, &c. The Topics of Theology, are, God, 
Chriſt, Faith, Hope, Worſhip, Salvation, c. 
To theſe ſeveral Topics there belong particular 
Obſervations, Axioms, Canons, or Rules“, which 
are laid down in their proper Sciences; as, 
Grammar hath ſuch Canons, namely, Words in 
a different Conſtruction obtain a different Senſe. Words 
derived from the ſame Primitive may probably have 
fome Affinity in their original Meaning, &c. Z 
Canons in Logick are ſuch as theſe, Every Part of 
a Diviſion ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than ihe 
Whole, 4 Definition muſt be peculiar and proper to 
the Thing. defined. Whatever is affirmed or denied of 


the Genus, may be affirmed or denied of the Species, &c. 


. Metaphyſical Canons are ſuch as theſe; Final 


| Cauſes belong only to intelligent Agents, If a natural 


and Nie . e oe 5 7 will Huter 
&c. 


® A Canon is à Prada declarin ſome Property of the 
Ki Subject, which is not expreſſed in wing 


e * or OP 
of it, | 
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ccc. and there are large Catalogues of many more 
in each diſtin& Science. | 
Now it has been the Cuſtom of thoſe who teach 
Logick or Rhetorick, to direct their Diſciples when 
they want an Argument, to conſult the ſeveral To- 
pics which are ſuited to their Subject of Diſcourſe, 
and to rummage over the Definitions, Diviſions, 
and Canons that belong to each Topic. This is 
called the Invention of an Argument; and it is taught 
with much Solemnity in ſome Schools. 

I grant there may be good Uſe of this Practice 
for Perſons of a lower Genius, when they are to 
compoſe any Diſcourſe for the Publick ; or for 
thoſe of ſuperior Parts, to refreſh their Memory, 
and revive their Acquaintance with a Subject which 
has been long abſent from their Thoughts, or when 
their natural Spirits labour under Indiſpoſition and 
Languor; but when a Man of moderate Sagacity, 
has made himſelf Maſter of his Theme by juſt Di- 
ligence and Enquiry, he has ſeldom need to run 
knocking at the Doors of all Hig Topics that he 
may furniſh himſelf with Argument or Matter of 
Speaking : And indeed it is only a Man'of Senſe 
and Judgment that can uſe _ Places or Topics 
well; for amongſt this Variety he only knows what 
is fit to be left out, as well as 54 is fit to be 


ſpoken. 

By ſome logical Writers this uſineſs of Topic 
and Invention, is treated of iti ſuch z manner with 
Mathematical Figures and Diagrams, filled with the 
barbarous technical Words, Nap! as, Niptis, Rop- 
cos, Neſrop, Sc. as though an ror Lad were 
to be led mechanically in certain artificial Hargef- 
ſes and Trammels to find out Arguments to prove 
or refute any Propoſition whatſoever, without any 
rational Knowledge of the Ideas. Naw. there is 
no Need to throw Words of Con emꝑt on ſuch a 
Practice 3 
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Practice; the very Deſctiption of it catries Reproof 

and Ridicule in Abundance. e 
SECT. VIII. 

Of ſeberal Kinds of Arguments 4d Dimonſirationts, 

VV E proceed now to theDivifion of Syllogifins 


according to the middle Teri; and in this 
Part of our Treatiſe the Syllogiſms themſelves 255 


properly called Arguments, 4nd are thus diſtributed. 
J. Arguments are called Grammatical, 775 
Beo- 


Metaphfical, Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, 
vgiral, &c. according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 


ject, whence the middle Term or Topic is borrow- 


ed. Thus, if we prove that #6 Mari ſhould ſteal from 


Bis Neighbour, beciuſe the Scripture fotbids it, this 
fn nem ogg er rg of rpg Nr 


the Laws of the 74d, it is political z but if we 
prove it from che Principles of Reaſon and Equity, 
the Argument is oral. N 


II. Arguments ate ether certain and evident, ot 
doubiful and merely probable, © 
Probible Aiguments, are thoſe whoſe Concluſions 
are proved by ſome probable Medium; as, This 
Hill was onice' d Chitrch-yard, or a Field of Battle, be- 
cauſe here art many puman Bones found here, This 
is not à certain Argument, for human Bones 
, have been conveyed there ſome other Way. 


dent and certain Arguments are called Demon- 


ftration ; för they prove their Concluſions by clear 


* 


Mediutns and urideübted Principles ; and they are 
generally divided into theſe two Sorts. | | 


1. De- 


= 
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r. Demonſtrations à Priori, which prove the Ef- 
fect by its neceſſary Cauſe; as, Iprove the Scripture 
is infallibly true, becauſe it is the Word of God, who 
cannot lie. | 8 
2. Demonſtrations à Poſteriori, which infer the 
Cauſe from its neceſſary Effect; as, I infer tbere 
| bath been the Hand of fome Artificer here, becauſe 7 
find a curious Engine. Or, I infer, there is God, 
from the Works of Bis Wiſdom in the viſible World. 
The laſt of thefe is called Demonſtratio xd ins, be- 
cauſe it proves only the Shi a Thing; the 


firſt is named Demonſtratio vd 9ori, becauſe it ſhews 
alſo the Cauſe of Exiſtence. 7 

Bur Nbre, Thar though theſe two Sorts of Argu- 
ments are moſt peculiarly called Demonſtrations, yet 
generally any ſtrong and convincing Argument ob- 
rains that Name; and it is the Cuſtom of Mathe- 
maticians to call all their Arguments Dꝛmonſtrat ions, 
from what Medium ſoever they en them. 


III. Arguments are divided into artificial and 
„ 5 

An artiſicial Argument is talten from the Nature 
and Circumſtances of the Things; and if the Ar- 
gument be- ſtrong, it produces a natural Certainty ; 
as, The World was firft* created we becauſe no- 


thing can create itſelf. . ins 

An inarticial Argument is the Teſtimony of an- 
other; and this. is called original, when our Infor- 
mation proceeds immediately from the Perſons con- 
cerned, or from Eye or Far- Witneſſes of a Fack: 
It is called Traditior when it is delivered by the Re- 
port of others. 

We have taken Notice before, that Teſtimony 
is either divine or human. If the human Teſtimo- 
ny be ſtrong, it produces a 1 C:rtaitity j but 

| 5 1 divine 


17 
(| 
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divine Teſtimony produces a ſapernatural Certainiy, 
which is far ſuperior. N 
Note, Arguments taken from human Teſtimony, 
as well as from Laws and Rules of Equity, are call- 
ed moral; and indeed the ſame Name is allo appli- 
ed to every Sort of Argument which. is drawn 
from the free ATions of God, or the contingent Ac- 
tions of Men, wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural 
Certainty, but content ourſelves with an high Degree 
of Probability, which in many Caſes is ſcarce . 
rior to natural Certainly. | 


| IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It 
is a direct Argument, where the middle Term is ſuch 
as proves the Queſtion itſelf, and infers that very 
Propoſition which was the Matter of Enquiry. An 
indirekt, or oblique Argument, proves or refutes ſome 
other Propoſition, and thereby makes the Thing 
enquired appear to be true by plain Conſequence. 

Several Arguments are called indirect; as, (I.) 

When ſome contradictory Propoſition is proved to 
be falſe, improbable or impoſſible : Or when upon 
Suppoſition of the Falſhood, or Denial of the ori- 
ginal Propoſition, ſome Abfurdity i is inferred. This 
is called a Proof per impoſſibile, or a Reductio ad ab- 
' furdum. (2.) When ſome other Propoſition is prov- 
ed to be true which is leſs probable, and thence it 
follows that the original Propoſition is true, becauſe 
it is more probable. This is an Argument ex minus 
probabili ad magis. (3.) When any other Propoſi- 
tion is proved, upon which it was before agreed to 
yield the original Queſtion, This is an Argument 
en Conceſſo. 


V. There is yet another Rank of Arguments 
which have Latin Names; their true Diſtinction is 
derived from the Topics or middle Terms which 

„ 0 are 


are uſed in them, though they are called an Addreſs 


to our Judgment, our Faith, our Ignorance, our Fro. 


felion, our Modeſty, and our Paſſions. 


1. If an Argument be taken from the Nature or. 
Exiſtence of Things, and addreſſed to the Reaſon: 


of Mankind, it is called Argumentum ad Fudicium. 

2. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing) 
Teſtimony, it is Hynes: ad dum, an Addrels- 
to our Faith. T 


3. When it is drawn from any ;nfulkicient Me» 


dium whatſoever, and yet the Oppoſer has not Skill 
to refute or anſwer it, this is Argumentum ad Igno- 
rantiam, an Addreſs to our Ignorance. 


4. When it is built upon the profeſſed Principle 


or Opinions of the Perſon with whom we argue, 
whether the Opinions be true or falſe, it is named 
Argumentum ad bominem, an Addreſs to our profeſſad. 
Principles. St Paul often uſes this Argument wien 
he reaſons with the eros, and _ he ſays, T 20m . 


as a Man. 
5. When the Argument is inch from the Sens 


timents of ſome wiſe, great, or good Men, whoſe” 
Authority we reverence and hardly dare oppoſe, it 


is called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, an Addreſs 
to our Modeſty. . 


6. I add finally, When an 3 is Ae | 


from any Topics which are ſuited to engage the 
Inclinations and Paſſions of the Hearers on the Side 
of the Speaker, rather than to convince the Judg- 


ment, this is Argumentum-ad Paſi ones, an Addreſs | 
to the Paſſions ; or if it be made publickly, it is 


called ad Populum, or. an Appeal to the People. 


After all theſe Diviſions of Sl gyms or Argue 
J 


ments ariſing from the middle Term, there is one 


Diſtinction proper to be mentioned which ariſes 


from the Premiſes. An Argument is called uniform, 
when both the Premiſes are derived Go the fame 


X Spring 
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Spring of Knowledge, whether it be Senſe, Reg/on 
Couſciouſneſs, buman Faith, qr divine Faith: But 
when the two Premiſes are derived from different 
Springs of Knowledge, it is called a mixt Argu- 
ment. 
Whether the Concluſion muſt be called Human 
or Divine, when one or both Premiſes are Matters 
of Divine Faith, but the Concluſion is drawn by 
buman Reaſon, ] leave to be diſputed and deverein- 
ed in the Scbools of 7. beology. 


i. ---Þ hos the ſecond Chapter is finiſhed, and a parti- 
_ cular Account given of all the chief Kinds of Syllo- 
giſms or Arguments which are made uſe of among 
Men, or treated of in Logick, together with ſpecies 
Rules for the Formation of them, as far as is ne- 
ceſſary. 
If a Syllogiſm agrees with the Rules which are 
given for the Conſtruction and Regulation of it, it 
is called a true Argument: If it diſagrees with theſe 
| Rules, it is a Paralogi/m, or falſe Argument: But 
when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and Ap- 
pearance of a true one, then it is properly called a 
Sophiſm or Fallacy, which ſhall be the Suſe of the 
next Sept. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, i 
The Do&rine of Sophiſms. 


ROM Truth nothing can really follow but 
what is true: Whenſoever therefore we find 
a falſe Concluſion drawn from Premiſes which ſeem 
to be true, there muſt be ſome Fault in the Deduc- 
tion or Inference; or elſe one of the Pretniſes is 
not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed in that Ar- 
gument. | | FE 
When an Argument carries the Face of Truth 


with it, and yet leads us into Miſtake, it is a So-. 


phiſm; and there is ſome Need of a particular 
Deſcription of theſe fallacious Arguments, that we 
may with more Eaſe and — detect and folve 
them. | 


| S E. | ih Y. | &o 
Of ſeveral Kinds of Sophiſms, Wy their Solution. 
S the Rules of right Fudgment, and of good 


Ratiocination, often coincide with each other, 
ſo the Doctrine of Prejudices, which was treated of 
in the Second Part of Zopick, has anticipated a great 
deal of what might be ſaid on the Subject of So- 
phiſms; yet I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable 
Springs of falſe Argumentation, which are reduced 


by Logicians to ſome of the ATTY Heads. 


| 


#3. I. The 
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I. The firſt Sort of Sophiſm is called Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or a Miſtake of the Queſtion; that is, when 
ſomething elſe is proved which has neither any 
neceſſary Connexion or Conſiſtency with the Thing 
enquired, and conſequently gives no Determina- 
tion to the Enquiry, though it may ſeem at firſt 
Sight to determine the Queſtion ; as, if any ſhould 
conclude. that St Paul was not a native Jew, by 
proving that he was born a Roman; or if they 
ſhould” Pretend to determine that he was neither 
Roman nor Jew, by proving that he was born at 
Tarſus in Cilicia : Theſe Sophiſms are refuted by 
ſhewing that all theſe three may be true; for he was 
born of  Fewi/) Parents in the City of T arſus, and 
by ſome peculiar Privilege granted to his Parents, 
or his native City, he was born aDenizen of Rome. 
Thus there is neither of theſe three Characters of 
the Apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, and there- 
fore the proving one of them true does not refute 

the others. 

Or if the Queſtion be N Whether Exceſs 
of Wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the 
Sophiſter ſhould prove that it revives his Spzri/s, it 
exhilarates his Sul, it gives a Man Courage, and 
makes him ſtrong and adlive, and then he takes it 
for granted that he has proved his Point. 

But the Reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be finaily hurtful 
both to the Suul and Body Y him | Oat drinks it 10 
Exceſs, 

Diſtuters when they grow warm, are ready to 
run into this Fallacy : They dreſs up the Opinion 
of their Adverſary as they pleale, and aſcribe Sen- 
timents to him which he doth not acknowledge; 
and when they have with a great deal of Pomp 
attacked and confounded chk 2 of Straw 


of 


, 
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of their own making, they triumph over their Ad- 
verſary as though they had utterly confuted h's 
Opinion, | 

It is a Fallacy of the ſame kind which a Diſpu- 
tant is guilty of, when he finds that his Adverſary 
is too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly prove 
the Queſtion firſt propoſed ; he then with, Slyneſs 
and Subtlety turns the Diſcourſe aſide to ſome other 
kindred Point which he can prove, and exults in 
that new Argument wherein his Opponent never 

contradicted him. 8 | 
The Way to prevent this Fallacy is by keeping 
the Eye fixt on the preciſe Point of Diſpute, and 
neither wandering from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering 
our Antagoniſt to wander from it, or ſubſtitute any 
Thing elle in its Room, 


II. The next Sophiſm is called Peritio Principii, 
or a Suppaſition of what is not granted; that is, when 
any Propoſition is proved by the ſame Propoſition 
in other Words, or by 3 that is equally 
uncertain and diſputed: As if any one undertake 
to prove that the human Soul i; extended through all 
the Paris of the Body, becauſe it re/ides in every Mem- 
ber, which is but the ſame Thing in other Words. 
Or, if a Parijt thould pretend 6 prove that his 
Religion is the only Catholick Religion; and is derived 
from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, becauſe it agrees with 
the Doctrine of all the Fathers of theChurch, all the 
holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian World throughout 
all Ages : Whereas this is the great Point in Con- 
teſt, whether their Religion does agree with that of 
all the Ancients and the primitive Chriſtians, or no. 


III. That Sort of Fallacy which is called a Circle, 
is very near akin to the Petruio Principii; as when 
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one af the Premiſes in a Syllogiſm is queſtioned 
and oppoſed, and we intend to prove it by the 
Concluſion: Or, when in a Train of Syllogiſms 
we prove the laſt by recurring to what was the 
Concluſion of the firſt. The Papifts are famous at 
this Sort of Fallacy, when they prove #beSeripture 
to be the Word of God by the Authoriſy or infalltble _ 
Teftimony of their Church z and when they are called 
to ſnew the infallible Authority of their Churab, they 

prevent prese it - anew: 9a OL MY 


IV. The next kind of Sophiſin is called non 
| Caſe proCauſi, or the Afignation of a falſeCarſe. 
This the Periparetick Philoſophers were guilty of 
continually, when they told us that certain Beings, 
which they called ſubſtantial Forms, were theSprings 
of Colour, Motion, Vegetation, and the various 
Operations of natural Beings in the animate and 
inanimate World; when they informed us that Na- 


ture was terribly afraid of a Vacuum, and that this 


was the Cauſe why the Water would not fall out of 

a long Tube if it was turned upſide down: The 
Moderns' as well as the Antients fall often into this 
Fallacy, when they poſitively aſſign the Reaſons of 
natural Appearances, without ſufficient Expert- 
ments to prove them. 

Aftrohigers are overrun with this. aer of Fallacies, 
and they cheat the People groſly by prerending to 
tell Fortunes, and to deduce the Cauſe of the various 
Occurrences in the Lives of Men from the various 
Peſition of the Slars and FRO" which they call 
Aſpefts. 3 | 

When Comets and Eelipſes of the Sun and Moon 
are conſtrued to · ſignify the Fate of Princes, the 
Revolution of States, Famine, Wars and Calami- 

ties of all Kinds, it is a Fallacy that belongs to 
this Rank of Sophiſms, Ho 


There 
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There is ſcarce any Thing more eommon in 

human L.ife than this fort of deceitful Argument. 
If any two accidental Events happen to concur, 
one is preſently made the Cauſe of the other. f 
Titius eoronged bis Neighbour of a Guinea, and in 

fix Months after be fell down and broke bis Leg, weak 
Men will impute it to the divine Vengeance on 
Titins for his former Injuſtice. "Thi Sophiſm was 
found alſo in the early Days of the World: For 
toben holy Job was ſtrrounted an uncommon Miſe- 
rizs, his own Friends inferred, that he was a moſt 
beincus Criminal, and charged him with aggravated 
Guilt as the Cauſe of bis Calamities ; though God 
himfelf by a Voice from Heaven ſolved this un- 
charitable Sophiſm, and cleared his Servant Job of 
that Charge. 5 


How frequent is it among Men toimpute Crimes 


to wrong Perſons? We too often charge that upon 
the wicked Contrivance and premeditated Malice of 
a Neighbour, which aroſe merely from Ignorance, 


or from unguarded Temper. And on the other 


Hand, when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, 
we practiſe the ſame Sophiſm, and charge that upon 
our Inadvertence or our Ignorance, which perhaps 
was deſigned Wickedneſs. What is really done by 
a Neceſſity of Circumſtances, we ſometimes impute 
to Choice. And again, we charge that upon Ne- 
ceſfity which was really deſired and choſen. 

Sometimes a Perſon acts our 0 Judgment, in 
Oppofition to his Inclination ; another Perſon per- 


haps acts the ſame Thing out of Inclination, and 


againft his Judgment. It is hard for us to deter- 
mine with Aſſurance, what are the inward Springs 
and ſecret Cauſes of every Man's Conduct; and 
therefore we ſhould be cautious and ſlow in paſſing 
a Judgment where the Cale is not exceeding evi- 
- | NS | dent: 
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dent: had if we ſhould miſtake, let it rather be on 
the charitable, than on the cenſorious Side. 

It is the ſame Sophi/m that charges mathematical 
Learning with leading the Minds of Men to Scepticiſn: 
and Inſideliiy, and as unjuſtly accuſes the ne Philo- 
ſophy of paving the ay 10 Flereſy and Scbhiſm. Thus 
the Reformation from Papery has been charged with 
the Murder and Blood of Millions, which ia Truth 
is to be imputed to the Tyranny of the Princes and 
the Prieſts, who would not ſuffer the People to re- 
form their Sentiments and their Practices according 
to the Word of God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primi- 
tive Ages was charged by the Heathens with all the 
Calamities which befel the Roman Empire, becauſe 
the Chriſtians renounced the Heathen Gods and 
Idols. \ 
The Way to relieve ourſelves. from thoſe So- 
phiſms, and to ſecure ourſelves from the Danger 
of falling into them, is an honeſt and diligent En- 
quiry into the real Nature and Cauſes of Things, 
with a conſtant Watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe Pre- 
judices that might warp the Judgment 5 from 


Truth in that Enquiry. 


V. The next is called 5 allacia Accidents, or a 
Sophiſm wherein we pronounce concerning the. 
Nature and eſſential Properties of any Subject accord- 
ing to ſomething which. is merely accidental to it, 
This is akin to the former, and is alſo very frequent 
in human Life. So if Opium or the Peruvian Bark 
has been uſed imprudently or unſucceſsfully, where- 
by the Patient has received Injury, ſome weaker 

People abſolutely pronounce againſt the Uſe of the 
Bark or Opium upon all Occaſions whatſoever, and 
are ready. to call them Poiſon. So Wine has been 


the accidental Occaſion of Drunkenneſs and Ruar- ; 
rels ; 
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rels; Learning and Printing may have been the 
accidental Cauſe of Sedition in a State; the Reading 
of the Bible, by Accident has een ald to pro- 
mote Herefees or deſtructive Errors; and for theſe 


Reaſons they have been all pron wunced evil T. hings. 
Mabomet for bad his followers the Uſe of Wine; the 


"Turks diſcourage Learning in their Dominions z and 


the Papiſis forbid the Scripture to be read by the 
Laih. But how very unreaſonable are theſe Tofe- 
rences, and theſe Prohibicions hich are built up- 
on them | 


VI. The i next 1 06% borders upon ae former ; ; 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 
in particular Circumſtances, to prove the ſame Thing 
true abſolutely, /7 1 mply, and abſtracted from all Cir- 
cumſtunces; this is called in the Schools a Sophiſm 
a 485 ſecundum quid ad dittum . impliciter ; as, 
| That which is bought in the Shambles is eaten for 
Dinner; raw. Meat is bought in the Shambles ; thete- 
fore raw Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, Livy 
writes Fables and Iinprobabilities when he deſcribes 
Prodigies and Omens ; therefore Livy's Roman Hiſ- 
 fory is never lo be believed in any Thing. Or thus, 
There may be ſome Miſtake of Tranſcribers in ſome 
Part of Scripture ;, therefore Serip! are alone i is nol a 
ae Guide for our Faith. 

This Sort of Sophiſm has its verſe alfo ; as 
when we argue from that which is true fmply and 
abfolutely to prove the fame Thing true 2 all parti- 
cular Circumſtances whatſoever &; as if a Traitor 

ſhould argue from the fix: ch Commandment, Thou 


Halt 


* This is arguing from a moral Dniverſuliy. which Ani 
of ſome Exceptions, in the ſame manner as may be argued 
from metaphyical. or a natural Unive ſality, which * of 
no Exception. 


alt not kill 2 Man, to prove that he himſelf ought 
— tu be banged : Or if 1 Would a * 
1 ought not to witkbald bis Sword from him, becauſe 
no Man ought to withhold the Property of another. 

Theſe two laſt Species of Spb ius are eaſily ſolv- 
ed, by ſhewing the Difference betwixt Things in 
their ahſolute Nature, and the fame Things ſur- 
rounded with peculiar Circumſtances, and conſider- 
ed in regard to ſpecial Times, Places, Perſons and 
Occafions; or by ſhewing the Difference bet een à 
moral and a metaphy/ical Univerſality, and that the 
Propoſition will hold good in one Caſe, but not in 


” 


the other, 


VII. The Sophifms of Compoſition and Divifien 
come next to be mentioned. | = 
The Sopbiſin of Compoſition is when we infer any 
Thing concerning Ideas in a compounded Senſe, 
which is oy true in a divided Senſe. And when 
it is faid in the Goſpel that Chriff made the Blind to 
fee, and the Deaf to bear, and the Lame to walk, 
we ought not to infer hence that Chriſt performed 
Contradictions; but thoſe who were blind before, 
were made to ſee, and thoſe who were deaf before 
were made to hear, Fc. So when the Scripture a 
fores us, the worſt of Sinners may be ſaved; it ſig- 
nifies only, that they who have been the worſt of Sin- 
ners may repent and be ſaved, not that they ſhall 
be faved in their Sins. Or if any one ſhould argue 
thus, Two and three art even and odd; five are two 
and three ; therefore five are even and odd. Here 
that is very falfely inferred concerning /ws and 
res in Union, which is only true of them divided. 
The S9phiſm of Diviſion, is when we infer the 
ſame Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Senſe, 
which is only true in a compounded Senſe; as, if we 
ſhould pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
ö | | _ Grecaan 
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Grecian Army put an hundred thouſand Perfrans 10 
Flight, — the Grecian Soldiers did ſo. Or if a 
Man ſhould argue thus, five is ove Number; two 
and three are Jes 3 therefore bro0 an . are one 
Number. 
. fort of Sophiſins. is nl "hen the 


Word All is taken in a collefive and a diftributive 
Senſe, without a due Diſtinction; as, if aby one 
ſhould reaſon thus; All the muſical Inſtruments of 


the Jewiſh Temple made a noble Concert ; the: Harp 
<043 a Fufical Inſtrument of the Jewiſh Temple; 


therefore the Harp made à noble Contert. Here the 


Word All in the Major is collective, whereas ſuch 


diſtributive. 
It is the ſame Fallacy when t 


a Concluſion requires that the 2 All ſhould be 


Wiertz Word 


Al or No refers to Species in one Propoſition, and 


to Individuals in another; as, All Animals were in 
Noah's Arb; therefore no Animals periſhed in the 
Flood: Whereas in the Premiſe all Animals ſignifies 


every kind of Animals, which does not exclude or 


aur che drowning of a thouſand Aer 


VIII. The laſt fort of Soil ariſe dom wer 


Abuſe of the Ambignity of Words, which is the largeſt 


and molt. extenſive kind of Fallacy; and indeed 
ſeveral of the former Fallacies might be reduced to 


this Head. 4 ＋.— 

When the Words or Phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called Sophiſms of Equivocation; as, if we 
ſhould argue thus: He #bat ſends ſorib a Book into 
the Light, defires it to be rad; He that throws a 
Book into the Fire, ſends it into the Light z therefore 
he that throws a Book into nn ire deſires it to be 
read. 

This Sophiſm, as well as the W and all 


of an like N W are ſolved by We che diffe- 


rent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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rent Senſes of the Words, Terms or Phraſes. Here 


Light in the major Propoſition ſignifies the publick 


View of the Worid; in the minor it ſignifies the 
Brightneſs of Flame and Fire; and therefore the Syl- 
logiſm has four Terms, or rather it has no middle 
Jr's, and proves nothing. 

Bot where ſuch gro/s Equivocations and ce 
ties appear in Arguments, there is little Danger of 
impoſing upon ourſelves or others. The greateſt 
Danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed to 
in Reaſoning, is, where the two Senſes or Signifi- 
cations of one Term are near akin, and not plainly 
diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ſufficiently 
different in their Senſe to lead us into great Miſtakes, 
if we are not watchful. And indeed. the greateſt 


Part of Controverſies in the ſacred or civil Life, 


ariſe from the different Senſes. that are put upon 


| Words, and the different Ideas which are included 


in them; as have been ſhewn at large in the firſt 
Part of Logick, Chop. LV. which treats of Words 


and Terms. 


There is after all theſe, another Sort of Sophiſm 
which is wont to be called an imperfect Enumeration 


or a falſe Induction, when from a few Experiments 
or Obſervations Men infer general Theorems and 
univerſal Propoſitions. But this is ſufficiently no- 
ticed in the foregoing Chapter, where we treated of 


that Sort of Syllogiſm which is called Indu#ion, 


= N 


SECT. 


| 
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8 
SECT. Ml} 


i 


Two general Teſts of true Syllogiſms, and Methods of | 


/felving all het bee 
BE SIDES the ſpecial Deſeription of true Sl. 
| logiſms and Sophifms already given, and the 
Rules by which the one are framed, and the other 


refuted, there are theſe two general Methods of re- 


ducing all Syilogiſms whatſoever to a Tzft of their 
Truth or Falſhood. ee FAME 


I. The firſt is, that the Promiſes muſt, at leaſt 


implicitly, contain the Concluſion : or thus, One of the 


Premiſes muſt contain the Conclufion, and the other 
muſt ſhew that the Concluſion is contained in it. The 
| Reaſon of this Rule is this; when any Propoſition 
| js offered to be proved, it is neceſſary to find ano- 
ther Propoſition which confirms it, which may be 

called the containing Propoſition bu becauſe the 

ſecond muſt not contain the firſt in an expreſs 


Manner, and in the ſame Words *, therefore it is 


neceſſary that a third or ſtenſeve Propoſition be 
found out, to ſhew that the ſecond Propoſition con- 
tains the firſt, which was to be proved. Let us 


make an Experiment of this Syllogiſm: Ihe ſbever 


is a Slave io his natural Inclinations is miſerable ; 
the wicked Man is a Slave to his natural Inclinations; 
therefore the wicked Man is miſerable. Here it is 
evident that the major r contains the 

| e wet” 7 Coin; 


lt is confeſſed that conditional and digun&ive major Pro- 


poſitions do expreſsly contain all that is id the Concluſion; 
but then it is not in a certain and cœnucluſi ue Mauer (wy; only 
in a dubious Form of Speech, and mingled with other { erms ; 
and therefore it is not the /me expreſs Propeftt:on, 


r 
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Concluſion; for under the general Character of a 
Slave io natural Iuclinations, a wicked Man is con- 
tained or included; and the minor Propoſition 
declares it; whence the Concluſion is evidently de- 
duced, that be wicked Man is miſerabl. 
In many affirmative Syllogiſms we may ſuppoſe 
either the Major or the Minor to contain the Con- 
däluſion, and the other to ſhew it; for there is no 
great Difference. But in negative Syllogiſms it is 
the negative Propoſition that contains the Conclu- 
ſion, and the affirmative Propoſition ſhews it; as, 
every wiſe Man maſters his Paſſions; no angry Man 
maſter's his Paſſions ; therefore no angry Man is wiſe. 
Here it is more natural to ſuppoſe the minor to 
bet he containing Propoſition; it is the Minor impli- 
citly denies Wiſdom concerning an angry Man, be- 
cauſe maſtering the Paſſions is included in }i/dom, 
andthe Major ſhews it. | . 3 
Note, This Rule may be applied to complex and 
conjunctive, as well as imple Syllogiſms, and is 
adapted to ſhew the Truth or Falſhood of any of 
II. The ſecond is this; As the Terms in every 
Syllogiſm are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be 
taten preciſely in the ſame Senſe in both Places: For 
the greateſt Part of Miſtakes that ariſe in forming 
Syllogiſms, is derived from ſome little Difference 
in the Senſe of one of the Terms in the two Parts of 
the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſed. Let us conſider 
the following Sophiſms. 8 
1. Ii Sin to kill a Man; a Murderer is a 
Man; therefore it is aSin to kill a Murderer. Here 
the Word Kill in the firſt Propoſition ſignifies #0 kill 
unjuſtly, or without Lam; in the Concluſion it is 
taken abſolutely for putting a Man to Death in geno- 
ral, and therefore the Inference is not good. _ 
| | i 2. H/ at 


| wheels Wi: 
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2. What J am, you are not; but i am a Man ; 
therefore you are not a Man. T his is a relative Syl- 
logiſm : But if it be reduced ta a regular categorical 
Form, it will appear there is Ambiguity in the 
Terms, thus; What I am, is a Man; you are not 
what I am; therefore you are nat 4 Man, Here 
what I am in the major Propoſition is taken /peci- 
ally for my Nature; but in the minor Propofition 
the ſame Words are taken individually for my. Per- 
ſon ; therefore the Inference muſt be falſe, for the 
| Syllogiſm does not take the Torr ms th Jam both 
times in the ſame Senſe. 

17 75 He that ſays you are an Animal, ſays true 3 but 


he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal z 


therefore be that ſays you ars.a Gooſe, ſays true. In 
the major Propoſition the Word Animal is the Pre- 
dicate of an incidental Propęſition; which, incidental 
Propoſition being affirmative, renders the Predicate 
of it particular, according to Chap. II. Sect. 2. 
Axiom 3. and conſequently the Word Anima! there 
1 only buman Animality. In the minor Pro- 


poſition the Word Auimal, for the ſame Reaſon, 
lignifies the Auimality of a Gooſe ; whereby it be- 


comes an ambiguous Term, and unfit to build the 
Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the Word Animal 


in the Minor, is taken for human, waliiy, then | 


the Minor is evidently falſe. 
It is from this laſt general Teſt of ylogiſns that 


ve derive the Cuſtom of the Reſpondent in an- 


ſwering the Arguments of the Opponent, which is 
todiſtinguiſh upon the major or minor Propoſition, 
and declare which Term is uſed in two Senſes, and 
in what Senſe the re may be true, and in 
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0 5 T of th e nnd ſpecial Directions 
A given to form our Judgments aright in the 
Part of Logick might be rehearſed here ; KR 
oy the udements which we paſs upon Things are 
generally built on ſome ſecret Reaſoning or Argu- 
ment by which the Propoſition is ſuppoſed to be 
proved. But there may be yet ſome farther Aſ- 
ſiſtances given to our reaſoning Powers in their 
Search after Truth, and an Obſervation of the fol- 
mp hope will od of 1 ene for that 
— 


? 


Rv: E I. hoo yourſelves to ey and. diſtine 
Ideas, io evident Propoſitions, to firong and convincing». 
Arguments, Converſe much with thoſe Friends, and 
thoſe Books, and thoſe Parts of Learning, where 
you meet with the greateſt Clearneſs of Thought,” 

and Foree of Reaſoning. The mathematicalScien- 
ces; and particularly "Arithmetick, Geometry, and 
Mechanicks, abound with theſe Advantages: And 
If there were nothing valuable in them for the Uſes 
of human Life, yet the very ſpeculative Parts of 
this ſort of Learning are well worth our Study; 
for by perpetual Examples they teach us to conceive 
with Clearnefs, to connect our Ideas and Propofi- 
tions in a Train of Dependence, to reaſon with 
Strength and Demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Truth and Falſhood. Something of theſe 
Sciences ſhould be ſtudied by every Man who pre- 
tends to Learning, and that, as Mr Locke expreſſes 
by | it, 


| 
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ans, as to make + 


it, not ſo much to make us Mathematic 
us reaſonable Creatures, | 
We ſhould gain ſuch a Familiarity with Evi- 


dence of Perception and Force of Reaſoning, and 


get ſuch a Habit of diſcerning clear Truths, that 
the Mind may be ſoon offended with Obſcurity 


and Confuſion : Then we ſhall, as it were, natu- 
rally and with Eaſe reſtrain our Minds from raſh 
Judgment, before we attain juſt Evidence of the 


' Propoſition which is offered to us; and we ſhall 


with the ſame Eaſe, and, as it were, naturally feize 
and embrace every Truth that is propoſed with juſt 
Evidence; _ | 


This Habit of conceiving clearly, of judging juſtly, 


and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely 
by the Happineſs of Conſtitution, the Brightneſs 


of Genius, the beſt natural Parts, or the beſt 


Collection of logical Precepts : It is Cuſtom and 
Practice that must form and eſtabliſh this Habit. 
We muſt apply ourſelves to it till we perform 
all this readily, and without refleCting on Rules. 

A coberent Thinker, and a ſ8ri# Reaſoner, is not to 
be made at once by a Set of Rakes any more 
than a good Painter or Muſician may be formed 
exlempore, by an excellent Lecture on Muſick or 
Painting, It is of infinite wg 16 therefore 
in our younger Years to be taught both the Value 


and the Practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning _ 


right : For when, we are grown up to the middle 


of Life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that we ſhould 
not learn good Reaſoning, any more than that an 


ignorant Clown ſhould not be able to learn fine Lan- 
guage, Dancing, or a courtly Bzhaviour, when: his 


ruſtic Airs have grown up with him till the Age | 


of Forty. | 
Y | | For 
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For want of this Care, ſome Per ſons of Rank and 
Education dwell all their Days among obſcure Ideas; 
they conceive and judge always in Confuſion, they 
take weak Arguments for Demonſtration, they are 
led away with the Diſguiſes and Shadows of Truth. 
Now if ſuch Perſons happen to have a bright Ima- 
gination, a Volubility of Speech, and a Copiouſneſs 
of Language, they not only impoſe many Errors 
upon their own Underſtandings, but they ſtamp 
the Image of their own Miſtakes upon theit Neigh- 
bours alſo; and: ſpread their Errors abroad; | 

It is a Matter of juſt Lamentation and Pity, te- 
conſider the Weakneſs: of the common Mullitade of 
Mankind. in this reſpect, how they receive any 
Thing into their Aſſent upon the moſt trifling. 
Grounds. True Reaſoning. hath very little Share 
in forming their Opinions. They: refift the moſt 
convincing Arguments by an obſtinate Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moſt impro- 
bable 'Fhings with tlie greateſt A fſurance. They 
talk of the abſtruſeſt Myſteries, and determine upon 
them with-the utmoſt Confidence, and without juſt 
Evidence. either from Reaſon or Revelation, A 
confuſed Heap i of dark and inconſiſtent Ideas, make 
vp a good Part of their Knowledge i in Matters of 
Philoſaphy as well- as Religion, having never been 
taught the Uſe and Value of clear and juſt Rea- 
foning. 

Pet it muſt be Gill confeſſed that there are ſome | 

Myſteries in Religion, both natural and revealed, as 
well as ſome abſtruſe Points in Philoſophy; where- 
in the Wiſe, as well as the Unwiſe muſt be con- 
tent with obſcure Ideas. Fhere are ſeveral Things, 
efpecially relating to the inviſible World, which 
are unſearchable in our preſent State, and there- 
ore we muſt believe what Revelation plainly dic- 

, dates; 


1 
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tates, though the Ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon 
itſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek for 


the brighteſt Evidence both of Ideas, and of the 
Connexion of thaw; whereſoever t is atrainable. 


Things daily, in order 40 attain a rich | 
Topics, or middle Terms, <vhereby thoſe Prapuſitions 
which occur may be either proved of diſproved ; but 
eſpecially meditate and enquire! 55 great Diligence 
aud Exadtneſs into the Nature, Properties, Circum- 
ſtances and Relations of the particular Subject about 
which you judge or argue. Conſider its Cauſes, Ef- 
fects, Conſequences, Adjuncts, Oppoſites, Signs, 
Sc. ſo far as is needful to your preſent Purpoſe L. 
Lou ſhould ſurvey a Queſtion round about, and on 
all Sides, and extend your Views as far as poſſible 
to every Thing that has a Connexion with it. This 
Deen has: many Advantages in it; as, 

1. It will'be a means to ſuggeſt to your Mind 
proper Topics for Argument abt any Propoſi- 
tion that relates to the ſame Subjedt. | . 

2. It will enable you with greater Readineſs and 
Juſtneſs of Thought to give an Anſwer to any ſud- 

den Queſtion upon that Subject, whether it ariſes 
in your own Mind, or is propoſed by others. 
3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and 
ſpeedier Solution of any Difficulties that may at- 
tend the Theme of your Diſcourſe, and to refute 
the Objections of thoſe who have nee a con- 
trary Opinion. | 
4. By ſuch a large Survey of the whole Sub- 
jet? in all its Properties and Relations you will be 
better ſecured from Inconſiſtences, that is, from al- - 
ſerting or denying any thing in one Place, which 
"contradicts what you have aſſerted or denied in an- 
* 55 
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other: And to attain theſe Ends, an Extenſivenefs 
of Underſtanding, and a re 6 are of un- ; 
tpeakable Service. 

One would be ready to wonder ſoirjeritties how 
eaſily great and wiſe and learned Men are led into 
Aſſertions in ſome Parts of the ſame Freatiſe, 
Which are found to be ſcarce confiſtent with what 
they have aſſerted in other Places: But the true 
Reaſon is, the Narrewneſs' of the Mind of Man, that 

x cannot take in all the innumerable Properties and 
Relations of one Subject with a fingle View; and 
therefore whilſt they are intent on one particular 
Part of their 1 heme, they bend all their Force of 
Thought to prove or diſprove forme Propoſition 
that relates to that Part, without a ſufficient Atten- 
tion to the Confequences which may flow from it, 
and which may unhappily affect another Part of the 
fame Subject; and by this Means they are ſome- 
times Jed to ſay Things which are inconſiſtent. 
In ſuch a Caſe, the great Dealers in Diſpute and 
Controverſy take Pleaſure to caſt Nonſenſe and Self- 
Contradiction on their Antagonift, with huge and 
| hateful Reproaches: For my Part, I rather chooſe 
to pity human Nature, whoſe neceſſary Narrowneſs 
of Underſtanding expoſes us all to ſome degrees 
of this Frailty. Bur the moſt extenſive Survey 
poſſible of our whole Subject is the beſt Remedy 
againſt it. It is our judging and arguing upon a 
| partial View' of Things, that expoſes us to Miſtakes, 
and puſhes us into Abſurdities, or at t leaſt t to the : 
very Borders ot chem. Bras 1305 


RorE II. In farrthing' abe Kuviledgs of Things, 
S keep the pretiſe Point of the preſent Queſ- 
ion in your Eye. Tale Heea that yeu aod nothing io 


1 while you are arguing, nor omit any Part of u. 
| | Watch. 


c, wiich it is compoſed. It is by 


= 
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Watch carefully leſt any new Ideas flidein to mingle 

themielves either with the Subject or the Predicate. 
See that the Queſtion be not = by the Armbi- 
guity of any Word taken in different Senſes; nor 
leſt any ſecret. Prejudices of your 
phiſticai Arts of others, cheat your Underftanding 
by changing the Queſtion, or $0 0s in any thing 


elle in its room... 

And for this End it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
Matter of Enquiry as fmple as may be, and diſen- 
gaged from a Complication of [deas, hich do not ne- 
ceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a Complication 
of Ideas, and taking too many Things at once into 
one Queſtion, the Mind is ſometimes dazzled and 
bewildered; and the Truth is loſt in ſuch a Variety 


and Contuſion of Ideas; whereas by limiting and 


of the whole of it. 

By keeping the ſingle Point o 
conſtant View, we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, 
raſh, and impertinent Reſponſes and Determina- 
tions, which ſome have obtruded|inflead of Solu- 


narrowing the Dan you wy a fuller Survey 


tions and ſolid Anſwers, before the e knew 


the an 5 


Rut IV. ben ou have exa ly conſidered the 


preciſe Point of Enquiry, or what is unknown in the 
DAueſtion, then conſider what, and how much you know 
already of this Queſtion, or af the Ideas and Terms 
Compariſon of 
the known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion to- 
_ gether, that you find what Reference the Part 
Known hath unto, or what Connexion it hatch with 
the Thing that 1s ſought : Thoſe Ideas, whereby 
the known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion are 
dane will turgiſh” you with middle Terms or 


WY 2 5 Argu- 


own, or the ſo- 


Enquiry in our 
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Arguments whereby the Thing Pn may be 
proved or diſproved. 

In this Part of your Work, namely, Comparing 
Ideas together, take due Time, and be not too hatty 
to come to a Determination, eſpecially in Points of 
Importance. Some Men when they ſee a little A- 
greement or Diſagreement between [deas, they pre- 
ſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the Conclu- 
ſion: This is a ſhort Way to Fancy, Opinion and 
Conceit,” but a moſt uniate and uncertain Way tg 
true Knowledge and Wiſdom, | 


RurzV. In cheofong your middle Terms r : 
| SI to prove any Quesiion, always take ſuch Topics 
as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and which carry tbe 
greateſt Evidence and Strength with them. Be not ſo 
ſolicitous about the Number, as the Weight of your 
Arguments, eſpecially in proving any Propoſition 
which admits of natural Certainly, or of compleat 
Demonſtration. Many Times we do Injury to a 
Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling Arguments. We 
amuſe. our Hearers with Uncertainties, by multi- 
plying the Number of feeble Reaſonings, before 
we mention thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, con- 
cluſive and convincing. And too often we yield up 
our own Aſſent to mere probable Arguments, where 
certain Proofs may be obtained. 

Let it muſt be confeſſed, there are many Caſes 
wherein the growing Number of probable Arguments 
increaſes the Degree of Probability, and gives a 
great and ſafficient Confirmation to the «$3007 which | 

1s ſougbt; as, 
LE) When we are enquiting che true Senſe of 
any Word or Phraſe, we are more confirmed in 
the Signification of it, by finding the ſame Expreſ- 
ſion fo uſed in leveral Authors, or in ſeveral Places 
of the ſame Author, 


2. When 
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(2.) When we are ſearching out the true Mean- 
ing or Opinion of any Writer, or enquiring into 
any ſacred Doctrine of Scripture, we come to a 
ſuter Determination of the Truth 7 ſeveral diſtinct 
Places wherein the ſame Thing is expreſſed or 
plainly implied becauſe it is not ſo. probable that 
an honeſt {kilfu] Reader mould miſtake the Mean- 
ing of the Writer in many Places, as he may in one 
or two. 

( 3.) When we would prove 1 Importance of | 

any ſcriptural Doctrine or Duty, = Multitude of 
Texts wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon 

the Reader, ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is 

2 Matter of greater Importance, than other Things 
Dale. axe but h or lingly mentioned in the 

10ʃ&. 

(40 In ſearching out Matters be Fact. in Times 
po or in diftant Places, in Which Caſe, moral Evi- 
dence is ſufficient, and moral Certainly is the utmoſt 
which can be attained, here we derive a greater 

aſſurance of the Truth of it by a Number of Per- 
ſons, or a Multitude of Circum tances concurring 

to bear Witneſs to it. 

(g.) From many Experiments in "natural Philo- 
ſophy we more ſafely inter a gener Theorems than 
ve can from one or td. 

 » (6.) In Matters which requir 8 Practice, 

bark: ſacred and civil, we; mult content ourſelves 
oftentimes with a mere Prepanderation of probable 

Reaſans or Arguments. Where there are ſeveral 
Realons on each Side, for. apd againſt a Þhing that 
is to be done or omitted, a ſmall Argument added 

to the Heap may juſtly turn the Balance on one 
Side, and determine the Judgment, as l have agted 

in the Second Par, a Le 
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To conelude; a growing Acquaintance. with 
Matters of Learning, and a daily Improvement of 
our Underſtandings in Affairs human and divine, 
vill beſt teach us to judge and diftinguiſh in what 
Caſes the Number of Arguments adds to their 
Weight and Force: It is only Experience can fully 
inform us when we muſt be determined by probable 
Topics, and when we e muſt ſeek and expect D | 
 fralions. | 5 


"Rorx VI. Prove your Concluſion (as PRE as poſſi- 
1 by jome Propoſitions that are in themſelves more 
Plain, evident, and certain, than the Concluſion ; or 
at leaſt ſuch as are more known, and more intelligible to 
the Per ſon whom you would convince. If we neglect 
this Rule, we ſhall endeavour to enlighten. that 
which is obſcure by ſomething equal] y or more ob- 
ſcute, and to confirm that which is doubtful by 
ſomethin ; equally or more uncertain. Common 
Senſe dictates to all Men, that it is impoſſible to 
eſtabliſ any Truth, and to convince others of it, 
but by h . that is better known to chem 


than that Truth 1 is. 


Reutx VII. Labour in all your Gs to en- 
lighten the Underſtanding, as well as to conquer and 
captivate the Judgment. Argue in ſuch a Manner as 
may give a natural, dift! ind, and ſolid Knowledge 
of Things to your Hearers, as well as to force their 
Aſſent by a mere Proof of the Queſtion. Now to 
attain this End, the chief Topic or Medium of 
your Demonſtration ſhould be fetched as much as 
poſſible, from the Nature of the Thing to be proved 
or from thoſe Things which: are n natural] con- 
nected wich! it. 


Geometricians 
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SGeometricians ſometimes hr g's Rule with- 
our Neceſſity, two Ways, namel 3 

1. When they prove one Propoſition only by 
ſhewing what Abſtrdicies will follow if the contra- 


dictory Propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted: This 


is called Reductio ad Abſurdum *, or Demonſtratio 
per Impoſſibile'; as for Inſtance, When they prove 
all the Rai? of 4 Circle to be equal, by ſuppoſing 
one Radius to be longer or ſhotter than another, 
and then ſhewing what abſurd C nſequences will 
follow; This, I confeſs, forces the A ſſent, bur ir 
does not enlighten the Mind by ſh 
Reaſon and Cauſe why a!l Radii ar, 
derived from the very Conſtruction of a Circle: For 


ſince a Circle is formed by fixing one End of a 


End round, (or which is all one, by Dompaſſes 
kept open to a certain Extent) it follows evidently 
that every Part of the Circumference being thus 
deſcribed, muſt be equally diſtant from the Center, 
and therefore the Radii, which are Lines from ds 
Center to the Circumference, muft be all equal. 


ſtraight Line in the Centre, and 5 the other 


2. Geometricians forget this Rule when ey 


heap up many far- fetched Lines, Figures and Pro- 


portions to prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious . 


Propoſition. This is called a Demonſtrati in per. 
aliena et remota, or an Argument from unnatural 


and remote Mediums: As if, in order to prove the 


Kadii of a Circle are all all equal, 1 e ſe- 


veral 


* Wore, This Rule chiefly refers to is abi; ment of ſome 3 
Truth, rather than to the Refaration of Error, It is a very + 


common and uſeful way of arguing, to refute a falſe Propo- 
ſition, by ſhewing what evident Falſho 

follow from it: For what Propoſition ſoever is really abſurd 
and falſe, does effectually prove that Principle to be falſe from 


which it is derived; ſo that this way of refuting an Error is 


not lo Wy called Reductio ad A gur cdun 


ewing the true 
equal, which is 


or Abſurdity wall - 
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veral Triangles and Squares about the Cirele, and 
then from ſome Properties and Propoſitions of 
Squares.” and Triangles. Tank that the Nadi 711 4 
Circle: are equal. 

Let it muſt be confeſſed, that Fr ſuch 


| Queſtions happen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove 


them by direũt Arguments drawn from the Nature of 


Things, Sc. and then it may not only be lawful | 


but neceſſary to ule indire Proofs, and Arguments 
drawn from remote Mediums, or from —— 
of the cuntradictory Suppeſitions. — 

Such indirect and remote Arguments may alſo 
be ſometimes uſed to confirm a Propoſition, which 


has been before n by oy ng mars nen 
| _ immediate. 


Rurx VIII. Though Arguments ſhould | 
Light to the Subject, as well as conſtrain the A 


yet you muſt learn to diſtinguiſb well beween an Bs. 


plication and an Argument; and neither impoſe upon 
yourſelves, nor ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon by 
others, Amitating 4 nene. Illuſtration for a convinc- 5 
ing Reaſon. 21% Og} 9042 Js 

. « Axioms themſelves, or ſelf- evident Propoſitions, 


may want an Exphlcation or Iluſtralion, chaugh they 


noa id be proves by \Rgaſoning.. A 
Similitudes and Alluſtons have.oftentimes a very 
happy Influence to explain ſome difficult Truth, 
and to render the Idea of it familiar and eaſy. 
Where the Reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the 
Influence of a Simile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew 
the Poſſibiliry of the Thing in Queſtion: But Si- 
mililudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid Proof of the 
Fruth or Exiſtence of thoſe Things to which they 
have a Reſemblance. A too great Deference paid 
to 3 or an utter er Rejection: of them, ſeem 
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to be two Extremes, and ought to be avoided, The 
late ingenious Mr Lacke, even in his Enquiries: after 
Truth, makes great Liſe of Similas for trequens Hs 
rs. and is very happy in the Invention af 

them, though he warns us alſa leſt, Kt wn them , 


1 for concluſive Arguments. 


Fet let it he noted here, that 4 Faredla eat 
militude uſed by any Author, maß give a ſuificient 
Proof of the true Senſe and M of that Author, 

provided that we draw not this Similitude beyond 

the Scope ang Deſign for which it uas brought 3 as 
when our Saviour affirms, Rev. i iü. 3. Laull came on 
thee as @ Thief, this will plainly prove that he de- 
ſcribes the UnexpeFedneſs of his Appearance, though 
it is by no means to be drawn to ſignify any In- 
| Juſtice i in his Deſi 2 | | 


RuL LE IX. In your A Cour of Reaſoning keep 


. your Mind ſincerely intent on the Pur ſuis of Truth; 


and follow ſolid Argument whereſaever it leads you. 
Let not a Party Spirit, nor any Paſſion or Prejudice 
whatſoever, ſtop or avert the Current of _ Rea- | 
ſoning in Quelt « of true Knowledge. 
When you are enquiring therefore into any Sub- 


ze, maintain a due Regard ro the Arguments and 


Objections on both Sides of a Queſtion: .Conlider, 
_ compare, and balance them well, before you deter- 

mine for one Side. It is a frequent, but a very faulty 
Practice, to hunt after Arguments only to make 
good one Side of a Queſtion, and entirely to neg- 
ect and refuſe thoſe which favour the other Side. 
If we have not given a due Weight to Arguments 
on both Sides, we do but wiltully miſguide our 
Judgment, and abuſe our Reaſon, by forbidding 
irs Search after Truth. When we eſpouſe Opinions 
by a ſecret Bias on the Mind, through the Influences 
of Fear, Hope, Honour, Credit, Intereſt, or any 
other * and then ſcek Arguments only to 


ee 
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ſupport thoſe Opinions, we have neither done our 
Duty to God nor to ourſelves ;-and it is à Matter 
of mere Chance if we ſtumble upon Truth in our 
Way to Eaſe and Preferment. The Power of 
| Reaſoning was given us by our Maker for this very 
End, to purſue Truth ; and we abuſe one of his 
richeſt Gifts if we baſely yield it up to be led aſtray 
by any of the meaner Powers of Nature, or the 
periting Intereſts of this Life. Reaſon itſelf, if 
neſtly obeyed, will lead us to receive the divine 
Revelation of the Goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, 
and * will ſhew u us the Path of _ EW 
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Of Diſpoſition and Method. 


XXX T is not merely a * and diſtinct Idea, 
X IXa well formed Propoſition, or a juſt Argu- 
ment, that is ſufficient to ſearch out and 

KKXKX communicate the Knowledge of a Sub- 
ject. There muſt be a Variety and Series of them 
diſpoſed in a due Manner, in order to attain this 
End: And therefore it is the Deſign of the laſt 
Part of Logick to teach us the Art of Method, It 
is that mult ſecure our Thoughts from that Confu- 
ſion, Darkneſs and Miſtake, which unavoidably 
attend the Meditations and Diſcourſes even of the 
brighteſt Genius who deſpiſes the Rules of it. 

| T We ſhall here conſider the Nature of Method, 

and the ſeveral Kinds of it. | 


II. Lay down the general Rules of Method, with 


a few Particulars under them, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, 1. 


of the Nature 97 Method, 105 the baba Kind. 
of it, namely, Natural and Aroirary, 
Aale and A. „„ ; 


ETHOD, taken in the largeſt Senſe, owls 
the placing of ſeveral Things, or perform- 
ing ſeveral Operations, in ſuch an Order, as is moſt 
convenient to attain ſome End propoſed: And in this 
Senſe it is applied to all the Works of Nature and 
Art, to all the divine Affairs of Creation and Pro- 
vidence; and to the Artifices, Schemes, Contri- 
Vances "and Practices of Mankind, whether i in natu- 
ral, civil, or ſacred Affairs. 


Now this orderly. Diſpoſition of Things includes 


the Ideas of Prior, Poſterior, and Simultaneous; of 5 


Superior, N and Equal ; of Beginning, End, 
and Middle, &c. which are deſcribed more particu- 

Jarly among the Feneral Aﬀedtions of Being, 1 in Onto- 
by 


But in Laxgick Method i is uſually taken in a more 
limited Senſe, and the Nature of it is thus deſcribed : 
Met bod is the Diſpefition of aVariety of Thoughts on 
a Subfelt in ſuch Order as mav beſt ſerve to find out 
unknown Truths, iv explain and confirm Truths that 
ax known, or to fix them m'the Memory. 
It. is diſtributed into two general Kinds, namely, 
Natural and Arbitrary. 
Natural-Method is that which obſerves the Or- 
der of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a Manner as 
that the Knowledge of the Things which follow 
— in a * Wee on the AG which 


go before, and this is twofold, viz. Synthetic and 
Analytic, which are ſometimes called Syznihefs and 
Analyſts *. - „ 7 | 

 Symbetic Method is that which begins with the 
Parts , and leads onward to the Knowledge of 
the Whole; it begins with the moſt fimple Prin- 
ciples, and general Truths, and psc e De- 
grees to that which is drawn ow them, or com- 


* 


Thee word Analyſis has three or four ene may 


not be improper to take notice of bere. 
I. It ſignifies the general and particulat Heads of a Difcotrſe, 
with their mutual Connections; both co-ordinate and ſubor- 
dinate, drawn out by way of Abſtract into one or more Tables, 
which are frequently placed like an Iadex at the beginning or 
end of a Book. | 3 | 3 ggT 

2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its various 
 $abjeQs andrArguments, ad when any Writing of the ancient 
Prophets is reſolved into the prephetical, biſtorital, dactrinal, 
and practical Parts of it; it is ſaid to be g in general. 
When a Sentence is diſtinguiſhed into the Nowns, the Verbs, 
Pronouns, Adverbs, and other Particles of Speech which com- 
pole it, then it is ſaid to be analy/ed grammatically. © When 
the fame Sentence is N Gag ord and Preazcate, 
Propoſition, Argument, A, Objett, Cauſe, Effet, Adjuntt, Op- 
poſite, &c. es it is analyſed 7 ically and metaphyfically.” ms | 
' laſt is what is chiefly meant in the 2h2otvpital Schools, when 
they ſpeak. of anaſyſing a Text of Scripture. = 
3. Anahſis ſignifies particularly the Science af 4/zebra, 
wherein a Queſtion being propoſed, one or more Letters, as, 
*, y, X, or Vowels, as, a, e, i, &c. are made uſe of to ſig- 
nify the unknown Number, which being intermingle' with 
ſeveral known Numbers in the Queſtion, is at laſt by the Rules 
of Art ſeparated or releaſed from that Entanglement, and its 
particular Value is found out by ſhewing its Equation, or Equa- 
rn 0500 HS RT ns 
4. It ſignifies ana/yrizat Merhod, as here explained in Logicł. 


I Note, It is confeſſed that Syntheſis often begins with the 
Genus, and proceeds to the Sperie and hdtv,. But the 
genus or generic Nature is then conſidered only as a ph or 
e//extin! Part of the Species, though it be ſometimes, called an 
uni venſal or logical Whole.” Thus Fintheric Method maintains its 
own Deſeription ſlill, for it begins with the Parts, and pro- 


deeds to the Vlbie, which is compoſed FORE 


. 
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pounded of them: And therefore it 18 called the 
' Method of Compoſition. 

Analytic Method takes the whole Compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a Species or an Individual, and 
leads us into the Knowledge of it by reſolving it 
into its firſt Principles or Parts, its generic Nature, 
and its ſpecial Properties; and therefore it is called 
the Method of Reſolution 

As ſynthetic Method 1s generally uſed in teaching 
the Sciences after they are invented, ſo analytic is 
moſt practiſed in finding out Things unknown. 
Though it muſt be confeſſed that both Methods are 
ſometimes employed to find out Truth and to com- 
municate it. 

If we know the Parts of any Subject eaſier avid 
better than the Whole, we conſider the Parts diſ- 
tinctly, and by putting them together, we come 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in Grammar 
we learn firſt to know Lelters, we join them to make 
Syllables, out of Syllables we compoſe Words, and out 
of Words we make Sentences and Diſcourſes. So the 
Phyſician and Apothecary knows the Nature and 
Powers of his Simples, namely, his Drugs, his 
Herbs, his Minerals, &c. and putting them toge- 
ther, and conſidering their ſeveral Virtues, he finds 


what will be the Nature and Powers of the Bolus, 


or any compound Medicine: This is the Hyntbetic 
Method. 

But if we are better acquainted with the Whole 
than we are with particular Parts, then we divide 
or reſolve the Whole into its Parts, and thereby 
gain a diſtinct Knowledge of them. So in vulgar 
Life we learn in the Groſs what Plants or Minerals 
are; and then by Chemiſtry we gain the Know- 
ledge of Salt, Sulf bur, Spirit, Water, Earth, which 
are the Principles of them. So we are firſt- -acquaint- 
ed with the * Body of an Animal, and then 


. 
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by Anatomy or Diſſection, we come to learn all the 


inward and ar Parts of 1 It; This is the ana- 
lytic Methad. 


According to this — geietal 5 obriem Idea | 


of /yntbetic and analytic Method, they differ from 
each other as the Way which leads up from a Val- 
ley to a Mountain differs from ek conſidered as 
it leads down from the Mountain to the Valley; or 
as St Maithew and St Luke prove Chriſt to- be the 
Son of Abrabam; Luke finds it out by Analy/;s, 
riſing from Cbriſt to his Anceftors 3 Matthew 


_ teaches it in the thetic Method, be ang; from 


Abraham, and ſnewing that Cbriſt is found among 
his Poſterity. Therefore it is a uſual Thing in the 


Sciences, when we have by Aualyſis found out a 


deliver it, and prove it to be true. 
In this eaſy View of Things, th 


Truth, we uſe the ſynthetic 0 explain and 


two Kinds of 


Method may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and en- 


tirely diſtin&t-: But the Subjects of Knowledge be- 
ing infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive at 
this Knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, it 
is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, always to 


maintain the preciſe difiin&Yon bet en theſe two 


Methods. 
vations... 


Obherv. I. Anahtic Met bod e RY we to 
find out Things unknown, it is not limited or con- 
fined merely to begin with ſome whole Subject, and 


proceed to the Knowledge of its * but it takes 
art or Proper- 


its Riſe ſometimes from any ſingle 


ty, or from any Thing whatſoever that belongs to a 
Subject which happens to be firſt and moſt — 
known, and thereby enquires into the mote abſtruſe 
= wa Effects, 

and 


and ain ere C 


7 


This will e rer in che fi loving cure. 


km — — ———— 
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and Modes of it, WHOM abſolute or relative: As 


for inſtance, 
(1.) Analys finds out Cauſes by their Efiects. 


| So in the ſpeculative Part of natural Philoſophy, 


when we obſerve Light, Colours, Motions, Hardneſs, 
Softneſs, and other Properties and Powers: 'of Bodies, 
bor any of the common or ancommon Appearances 

of Things either on Earth or in Heaven, we ſearch 
out the Cauſes of them. So by the various Crea- 
tures we find out the Creator, and: Tearn apr hy ery 
Power and Goodneſs. 

(2.) It finds out Effects by ele Cauſes. 80 the 
practical and mechanical Part of natural Pbiloſopby 
confiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the ina, the 
Fire, and the Vater, &c. and then contrives what 
Uſes they may be applied to, and whatwilll be their 
Effects in order to make Mills eee va- 
rious Kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the gener and ſpeck! Nature | 
of a Thing by conſidering the various Attributes 
of the Individuals, and obferving what is common 
and what is proper, what is aceidentaſ, and hat is 
eſſential. So by ſurveying the Colour, the Shape, 
Motion, 'Reft, Place, Solidily, Extenſion of Bodies, 
we come to find that the Nature of Body in general 
is folid Extenfion ; becauſe alt other Qualities of Bo- 
dies are changeable, but this belongs to a/l Bodies, 
and it endures through all Changes z and becauſe | 
this is proper to Body alone, and agrees not to any 
Thing elſe ; and it is the Foundation of all other 
| Properties. 

(4) It finds out the remaining Properties orPares | 
of a Thing, by having ſome Parts or —— | 
given. So the Area of a 27 riangle is found 
ing the Height and the Baſe. So by de two. 
Sides, and an 1 Angle of a Triangle given, we find the 

remaining Side and Angles. So when we know Co- 
| Jitation : 
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gitation is the prime Attribute of a Spirit, we infer 
its Inmaleriality, and thence its Immorta lily 

5.) Anabyfis finds the Means neceſſary to attain 
a propoſed End, by having the End firſt aſſigned. 
So in moral, political, @conomical Affairs, having 
propoſed the Government of Self, a Family, a Society, 
or a Nalion, in order to their beſt Intereſt, we con- 


ſider and ſearch out what are the proper Laws, Rules 
and Means to effect it. So in the Practices of Ar- 


ti ſicers, and the Manufacturers of various Kinds, the 
End being propoſed, as, making Cloth, Houſes, Ships 


Sc. we find out Ways of compoſing theſe Things 
for the ſeveral Uſes of human Life. But the putt- 


ing any of theſe Means in Execution to attain tlie 
End, is ſprtberic Met bad. i 
Many other Particulars, might be repreſented to 
| ſhew the various Forms of analytic Method, where- 
by Truth is found out, and ſome of them come 
very near to ſynthetic, ſo as bra 


. | Objero. It. Not only the Inveſtigation of Truth, 
but the Communication of it alſo is often practiſed 
in ſuch a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to /5z- 


thetic or analytic. . Some Sciences, if you conſider 


the whole of them in general, are treated in /yntbetic 
Order; ſo Phyſics, or natural Philoſophy, begins 


uſually with an Account of the general Nature and 


Properties of Matter or Bodies, and by Degrees de- 


ſcends to conſider the particular Species of Bodies, 


with their Powers and Properties; yet it is very 
_ evident, that when Philoſophers come to particular 
Plants and Animals, then by Chemiſtry and Anato- 
u they analyſe or reſolve thoſe Bodies into their ſe- 
veral conſtituent Parts. On the other Hand, Lagicł 


is begun in axalyric Merbod; the Whole is divided 
into its integral Paris, aerording to the four Ope- 


rations 
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rations of the Mind; yet here and there Hyntbetic 
Method is uſed in the particular Branches of it, for 
it treats of Ideas in general firſt, and then deſcends 
to the ſeveral Species of them; it teaches us how 
Propoſitions are made up of Ideas, and Syllogiſms of 
Propofittons, which is the Order of Compoſition, 
The ancien! Scholaſtic Writers have taken a great 
deal of Pains, and engaged in uſeleſs Diſputes about 
theſe two Methods, and after all have not been able 
to give ſuch an Account of them as to keep them 
entirely diſtin& from each other, neither in the 


Theory nor in the Practice. Some of the Modern 


have avoided this Confuſion in ſome Meaſure, by 
confining themſel ves to deſeribe almoſt nothing elſe 
but the Hynthelic and analytic Methods of Geometri- 
cians and Algebraiſts, whereby they have too much 
narrowed the Nature and Rules of Method, as 
though every T hing were to be treated in matbema- 
tical Forms. g 
Upon the whole, I coothude; that neither of theſe 
two Methods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and ſuper- | 
ſtitiouſly purſued, either in the Invention or in the 
Communication of Knowledge. It is enough, if 
the Order Nature be but obſerved in making the 
Knowledge of Things following depend on the 
Knowledge of the Things which go before. Of- 
tentimes a mixed Method will be found moſt effectual 
for theſe Purpoſes; and indeed a wiſe and judicious 
Proſpect of our main End and Deſign toaſt regpinte 
all Method whatſoever. ' | 
_ Herethe Rules ef marker Method ought to be pro- 
poſed, (whether it be anahtic or. yni betic, or mixed :) 
but it is proper firſt to give ſome Account of arbi- 
irary Method, leſt it be thruſt at too greata Diftance 
from the firſt mention of it. 
Arbitrary Methed leaves the Order of Nature, and 
accommodates irſclf to many Purpoſes; ſuch wh to 
| treaſuie 


* 
{ 


+ ae rf». 2. 
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treaſure up Things, and retain them in Memory; 


to harangue and perſuade Mankind to any Practice 
in the religious or the civil Life; or to delight, 


0 amuſe, or entertain the Mind. 


As for the 4/iſtance of the Memory, in moſt Things 
a natural Order has an happy Influence; for Reaſon 
itſelf deducing one Thing from a other. greatly 
aſſiſts the Memory by the natural Connection and 
mutual Dependence of Things. But there are va- 
rious other Methods which Mankind have made 
Uſe of for this Purpoſe, and indeed there are ſome 
Subjects that can hardly be reducec to Analyſis or 
Synibeſss. | 

In reading or writing ZH; iftory, ſome follow the 
Order of the Governors of a Nation, and diſpoſe 
every Tranſaction under their . Reigns : So 
the ſacred Books of Kings and Chronicles are written. 
Some write in Annals or Journals, and make a new 
Chapter of every Year. Some put all thoſe Tranſ- 
actions together which relate to one. ubjet ; that is, 
all the Affairs of one Mar, one League, one Confede- 
racy, one Council, &c. though it laſt d many Years, 
and under many Rulers. 

So in writing the Lives of Men, ; 
Biography, ſome Authors follow the Trad of their 
Zears, and place every Thing in the preciſe Order 
of Time when it occurred: Others throv the 
Temper and Character of the Perſons, their private 
Life, their public Stations, their perfonal Occurrences, 
their domeſtick Conduct, their Speeches, their Books 
or Mritings, their Sickneſs and Death, into ſo many 
diſtinct Chapters. 

In Chronology ſome Writers mak their Epechas 
to begin all with one Letter : So in the Book called 
Ductor Hiſtoricus, the Periods all begin with C; as, 
Creation, Catacly/m, or Deluge, Chaldean Empire, 
a Cbriſt, * ike Some divide their 

f Accounts . 


3 
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Accounts of Time according to * n 
Ae e, Pe Order and fe 
man. Others think it ſerves che M rin and Ner- 
wide uf Their Subjetts tes 45 emory belt to di- 
of Sevens; ſo Prideaux has e remarkable Number 
to Fifty. And there is a Book of Divinity d 

Taſciculus Controverſiarum, b of Divinity called 
ſame Name, written in he fam A of the 
every Controverſy has ſeven Queſt Ss Wola 
it; though the Order f Nats r 
much neglected by a Confi keel 

Number. a Confinement to this ſentenary 
Thoſe Mriters and VI 
is to amuſe = 3 ae _— chief Buſineſs 
Mankind, do not confine the N y, or perſuade 
Order, but in ; mſel ves to any natural 
Order, but in a cryptical or hidden M. 
every Thing to their deſigned Ends. 8 
they emit thoſe Things which might. inj netimes 
Deſign, or grow tedious to their Hea | ich _ 

they ſeem to ᷣave a neceſſary l 
in Hand: Sometiti: es they add Loſe Thin | _— | 

end great Reference to the Subject rg : 
haz *1.8)lure or refreſh the Mind 2 dt ang 
ſuited i ſometimes, an 4 rn 1 the Ear. | 

They dilaic hey Nor g ong upon little 

Incidents, ang. Veit > er and ut lightly touch 

the drier Part of . 745 Ti They place the firſt 

Things laſt, and the. ings firſt, with won- 

drous Art, and yet ſo ma. Be ering CONCe! their 
VS "ant Trad. the eaſes ;, e ene their 

Hearers into a pleaſing and 3 Captivity. 

It is chiefly Poeſy and Oratory ©, at require the 

Practice of this Kind of arbilrary MU by They 

omit Things eſſential which are not beautit i'. they 

inſert little needleſs Circumſtances, and beaut {ul 

Digrefſions, they invert Times ard Actions, in 

order to place every Thing 1n the moſt affecting 

Light, and for this End in their Practice they neg- 

7 | lect 
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lect all ical Forms; yet a good Acquaintance with 
the Forms & Logick and natural Method is of admi- 
rable Uſe to thoſe who would attain theſe Arts in 
Perfection. Hereby they will be able to range their 
own Thoughts in ſuch a Method and Scheme, as 
to take a more large and comprehenſive Survey of 


their Subject and Dekegn 3 in all the Parts of it; and 


and what to refuſe; and how to dreſs and-manage 
the whole Scene before them, ſo as to attain their 
own ae with greater Glory and f 


by this Means they will better ju 2 what to chooſe 


3 


1 


The Rules 2 Method, 3 2 particular. 


eralRequiſites of true Method in the 

Ws ob or Communication of Knowledge, 

may be all compriſed under the following Heads. 

It muſt be (1.) Safe. (2.) Plain and Eaſy. (3.) 

_ Diſtin®. (4.) Full or without Defect. (5.) Short 

or without Syperfizity. (6.) Proper to _ Ar 
and the Deſeu. (7.) Connected. | 


| Rvrz I. Among all the Quali ations & a FRO 
Method, there i ” 1 none more neceſſary and impor- 
tant than that it ſhould be /afe and ſecure from Er- 
. ror; and to this End theſe four Te or ſpecial 


Directions ſhould be obſerved, 
I. Uſe great Care and Circumſpection in laying the 
Foundations of your Diſcourſe, or your Scheme of 
Thoughts upon any Subject. Thoſe Propoſitions 
which are to ſtand as firſt Principles, and on * 
the whole Argument depends, muſt be viewed on 
al Sid-s with the utmoſt Accuracy, leſt an Error 
Ee 7 1 WY: being 


—— ER — 
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being admitted there, ſhould diffuſe itſelf through 
the whole Subject. See therefore that your general 
Definitions or Deſcriptions are as accurate as the Na- 


ture of the Thing will bear: See that your general 


Diviſions and Diſtributions be juſt and exact, accord- 
ing to the Rules given in the firſt Part of Logick : 
See that your Axioms. be ſufficiently evident, ſo as 
to demand the Aſſent of thoſe that examine them 
with due Attention: See that your fr/# and more im- 


mediale Conſequences from theſe Principles be well 


drawn ; and take the ſame Care of all other Prope- 


4 lions that have a powerful and ſpreading Influence 


through the ſeveral Parts of your Diſcourſe. 

For want of this Care, ſometimes a large Trea- 
tiſe has been written by a long Deduction of Con- 
ſequences from one or two. doubtful Principles, 
which Principles have been effectually refuted in a 
few Lines, and thus the whole Treatiſe has been 


| deſtroyed at once: So the largeſt and faireſt Build- 


ing (inks and tumbles to the Ground, if the Foun- 
darions and Corner-Stones of it are feeble and in- 


2. It is a very adviſeable Thing that your primary 
end fundamental Propęſilions be not only evident and 
true, but they ſhould be made a little familiar to the 
Aſind by dwelling upon them before you proceed farther, 
By this Means you will gain ſo full an Acquaint- 


ance with them, that you may draw Conſequences 


from them with much more Freedom, with greater 
Variety, brighter Evidence, and with a firmer Cer- 


tainty, than if you have but a ſlight and ſudden 


View D 


3. As you proceed in the Connection of your 
Arguments, ſee that your Ground be made firm in 
every Step. See that every Link of your Chain of 
Reaſoning be ſtrong and good: For if b 
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Link be feeble and doubtful, the whole Chain of 


Arguments feels the Weakneſs of it, and lies ex- 
poſed to every Objector, and the original Queſtion 
remains undeterminſe. 
4. Draw up all your Propoſitions and Arguments 
with ſo much Caution, and expre / 

ſucb a juſt Limitation, as may preclude or anticipate 
any Objections. Yet remember this is only to be done 
as far as it is poſſible, without too much entangling 
the Queſtion, or introducing complicated Ideas and 
obſcuring the Senſe. But if ſuch a cautious and 

limitted Dreſs of the Queſtion ſhould render the 
Ideas too much complicated, or the Senſe obſcure, 
then it is better to keep the Argument more ſimple, 
clear and eaſy to be underſtood, and afterwards men- 


tion the Ohjections diſtinctly in their full Strength, 


and give a diſtinct Anſcwer to them. 


Rove II. Let your Method be plain and eaſy, 


ſo that your Hearers or Readers, as well as yourſelf, 
may run through it without Embarraſſment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenſive View of the 


whole Scheme. To this End the following particu- 


lar Directions will be uſeful. | 
I. Begin always with thoſe Things which are beſt 


 Enown, and moſt obvious, whereby the Mind may baue 


no Difficulty or Faligue, and proceed by regular and 


© eaſy Steps io Things that are more difficult. And as 


far as poſſible, let not the Underſtanding, or the 
Proof of any of your Poſitions, depend on the Po- 
ficions that follow, but always on thoſe which go 
before. It is a Matter of Wonder that in fo know- 
ing an Age as this, there ſhould be ſo many Per- 
ſons offering Violence daily to this Rule, by zeach- 

_ the Latin Language by à Grammar written in Latin, 
which Method ſeems to require a perfect Know- 

e | | ledge 


your Ideas with 
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ledge of an unknown Tongue, in order to learn the 
teacbing any Science, nor hurty at once into the midſt 
of ir, leſt you be too ſoon involved in ſeveral new 
and ſtrange Ideas and Propoſitions, which cannot 
be well underſtood without a longer and cloſer At- 
Speed is but a Waſte of Time, and will conftrain 
you to take many Steps backward again, if you 
would arrive at a regular and compleat Knowledge 
3. Be not fond of crowding too many Thoughts and 
Rea ſonings into one Sentence or Paragraph, beyond 
the Apprebenſion or Capacity of your Readers or Hear- 
arg. There are ſome Perſons of a good Genius and 
à capacious Mind, who write and ſpeak very ob- 
ſcurely upon this Account; they affect a long Train 
of Dependencies, before. they come to a Period; 
. they imagine that they can never fill their Page with 
too much Senſe; but they little think how they 
- bury. their own beſt Ideas in the Crowd, and render 
them in a Manner inviſible and uſeleſs to the great- 
_ eſt Part of Mankind, Such Men may be great 
Scholars, yet they are but poor Teachers. 
43. For the ſame Reaſon avoid toe many Subdivi- 
ions. Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts in ſuch 
a manner as may finiſh your whole Argument with 
as few inferior Branchings as Reaſon will admit; 
and let them be ſuch as are obvious and open to the 
Underſtanding, that they may come within one 
ſingle View of the Mind. This will nat only aſſiſt 
the Underſtanding to receive, but it will aid the 


Memory alſo to retain Truth : Whereas a Diſcourſe 
| cut out into a vaſt Multicude of gradual Subordi- 
x nations, has many Inconveniencics in it; it gives 


1 g 
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Pain to the Mind and Memory, in ſurveying and 
retaining the Scheme of Diſcourſe, and expoſes the 
unſkilful Hearers to mingle the perior and inferi- 
or Particylars together, it leads them into a thick 
Wood inſtead of open Day light, and places them 
in a Labyrinth, inſtead of a plain Path. | 
3. Give all Diligence in your younger Lues ta the 
hain a clear and aaſy Way of expreſſing your Concep- 
ons, that your Words, as. faſt as-yau utter them. 
may ſtamp your own Leas exactly on the Mind of 
the Hearer. This is a moſt happy Talent for the 
Conveyance of Truth, and an excellent Security 
unn Miſtakes and needleſs N 


Rur III. Let your Merbod be diſtin, and wich- 
out the perplexing Mixture of Things that ought 
to be k-pt ſeparate, and this ou ealily pradtifed | 
by four Directions. 


1. Do not bring unneceſſary he ogeneous * Mat- 


ter into your Diſcourſe on any Subje# ; that is, do not 


mingle an . en on one Su jet with Matters 
that relate entirely to another, but juſt fo far as is 
neceſſary to give a clearer Knowledge of the Subject 
in Hand. Examples in Logic may be borrowed 
from any of the Sciences to illuſtrate the Rules: 
' But long Interpoſitions of natural Phil: ſopby, of the 
Imagination and Paſſions, of Agency of Spirits united 
to Bodies, &c. break the Threac of Diſcourſe, and 
perplex the Subject. | 
2. Let every complicated Theme or Idea be divided 
into its diftin#t ſingle Parts, as far as the Nature of 
the Subjett and your preſent Defizn requires it. Tho' 

8 you muſt not ra in needleſs Subdiviſions, yet 
| | ſomerhing 


* Things of one kind are called nean * of 
different kinds are Heterogeneous. 
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ſomething of this Work is very neceſſary 3 z and it 
WA good Judgment alone can dictate how far to 
Proceed in it, Tag when to ſtop. 

Compound Ideas muſt be reduced to a finiple 
Form in Order to underſtand them well. You may 
eaſily maſter that Subject in all the Parts of it by a 
regular Succeſſion, which would confound the Un- 
derſtanding to ſurvey them at once. So ve come 
to the Knowledge of a very perplexed Diagram in 
| Geometry, or a complicated Machine in Mechanics, by 
having it parcelled out to us into its ſeveral Parts 
and Principles, according to this and the foregoing 
Rule of Method. © 
3. Call every Idea, Propoſii tion and Argument 10 its 

proper Claſs, and keep each Part of the Subject in its 
own Place. Put thoſe Things all together that be- 
long to one Part or Property, one Conſideration or 
View of your Subject. This will prevent needleſs 
| Repetitions, and keep you from inter mixing Things 
which are different. We muſt maintain this Diſ- 
tinction of Things and Places if we would be ſafe 
from Error. It is Confuſion that leads us into 
endleſs Miſtakes, which naturally ariſe from a Va- 
riety of Ideas ill. joined, ſorted, or ill- diſpoſed. It 
is one great Uſe of Method, that a Multitude of 
Thoughts and Propoſitions may be ſo diſtinctly 
ranged in their proper Situations, that the Mind 
may not be overwhelmed with a confuſed Attention 
to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with their 
Variety, nor be tempted to unite Things which 
- ought to be ſeparated, nor to disjoin Things which | 
ſhould be united. 
4. Tn the Partition of your Diſcourſe into di iner 

Heads, take Heed that your Particulars do not inter- 
fere with the General, nor with each other. Think 
it is not enough that you make Uſe of diſtinct Ex- 

pre ſſions 
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preſſions in each Particular, but take Care that the 
Ideas be diſtinct alſo. It is mere Foolery to mul- 
tiply diſtinct Particulats in treating of Things, where 


the Difference of your Particulars | kes only! in Names 
and Words. | 


Ni IV. T he Method of 1 a Subject 

ſhould be plenary or full, ſo that nothing may be want- 

ing; nothing which! is e or Proper ſhould 7 | 

omitted. | 

When you a are called to 2 9500 a Subject, do not 

paſs by, nor ſkip over any Thing: nir which i is "ry 
difficult or obſcure. 

When you enumerate the Part or be Properties 
of any Subject, do it in a complea and comprehen- 
ſive Manner. 
When you are aferting or proving any Truth, 
ſee that every doubtful or diſputable Part of the 
Argument be well ſupported and confirmed. 

If you are to illustrate or argue a Point of Diffi- 
culty, be not too ſcanty of Words, but rather be- 
come a little copious and diffuſive in your Lan- 
guage : Set the Truth before the Reader in ſeveral 
Lights, turn the various Sides of it to View, in 
order to give a full Idea and fir Evidence of the 
Propoſition. T5 6 

When you are drawing up a Narrative of any 

Matter of F act, ſee that no important Cireumſtance 
be omitted. ] -. 

| When you propoſe the Solutio of any \ Diffically, 

' conſider all the various Caſes w | 
pen, and ſhew how they may be : 
In ſhort, let your Enumerations, your Diviſio 2 
and Diſtributions of Things be ſo CCurate, that no 
aeedful Part or Idea N be left « Juts: | | 


Is | 
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This Fuineſs of Meiboddoes.not 3 that every 
| Thing ſhauld be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any 
Subject 3 for this would make each fingle Science 
endleſs ; But you thould ſay every Thing which is 
neceſſary to the Deſign in View, and which has a 
proper and direct Tendency to this End; always 
pProportioning the Amplitude of your Mader, and 
the Fulneſs of your Diſcourſe to your great Deſign, 
tothe Length of your Time, to the enn 
3 and Profit of your Hearers. 


Rur V. As your Method muſb be fall ne 
Deficiency, ſo it muſt be Hort, or 1vithout Super - 
Sei. The: Fulneſs of ' at Difcourſe enlarges our 
Knowledge, and the well=concerted Brevity faves 
our Time. In order to obſerve this — it will 
be endugh to point out the chief of thoſe Superfiu- 
ities or Redundaucies, which ſome Perſons are guilty 
of in their Diſoourſea, with a due Caution e 


them. 
. And al i Repriitions of the ſame Thing 
in different Parts of your Diſcourſe. It muſt be con- 
feſſed there are ſeveral Cales wherein a Review of 
the ſame foregoing Propoſition is needful to explain 
ar prove ſeveral of the following Poſitions z but let 
your Method be ſo contrived, as far as poſſible, that 
x may occaſion the feweſt Rebcarſals'of the fame 
Thing for it is not grateful to the marked 
out evident Neceſſity. 
2. Have Care of tedivits Protixity, or drawing 
aut um art f your Diſcourſe io am unnece//ary and 
tireſome Length. It ĩs much more honourable for an 
Inſtructor, an Orator, a Pleader, or a Preacher, 
that his Hearers ſhould ee afraid be Wala 
Have done, than that they d. be tempted toſhew. 
1 of uneaſineſs, 2 long for the Conclſſion. 
8 Beſides, 
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Beſides, ' there is another Inconvenience in it; 
when you affect to amplify on the former Branches 
of a'Difcourſe, you will often lay a Neceſlity upon 
yourſelf of contracting the — and moſt uſefol 
Parts of i it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the moſt 

nt Part of your Deſign. 
has been guilty of this Fauk in former Daꝝs, nor 


is en n A af this | 


Weakneſs.” 04 4 
2 Do zot multdphi E. veeatt | terriers eds 
Difficulty, or Darkneſs, or Danger 47 Mate. Be 
not fond of tracing every Word of your Theme, 
through all the grammatical;the logical and metaphy- 


ical Characters and Relations of it; nor ſhew your 


critical Learning in ſpreading abroad the various 
Senſes of a Word, and the various Origin of thoſe 
Senſes, the Erymology of Terms, the ſaammaus and 
the parouymous or kindted Names, c. where: the 
chief Point of Diſcourſe: does not at all require itz 


You would laugh at a Pedani, who profefling to 


explain the Athanafian Creed, ſhould acquaint you 


that At 
{ipaifies Immartality, and that the ue Maud 
| ?ADaracia, alſo: the Herb Tan. 
There are ſome Farad dafi 
Diſtinctions, that they will ſnew their Subelety by 
diſtinguiſhing where there it no:Difference: And the 
_ mefillyAfﬀetation will introduce Dsfintiious upon 
every Occurrence, —— 
| upon every Subject: of Diſcuurſe; firſt ta declare 
what it is not, and then what it is: "Whereas ſuch 


Negatives ought never ta be mentioned uone there 


is no apparent Danger of Miſtake. Ho tidiculous 


Vvwould that Writer be, who, if he were ſpeaking; of 


the Miene Creed, ſnould declare 7 1. That 
he did not mean the Butrint which the Inhabitants 


Many a Preacher 


hgnafeus is derivedftom a Gre Werd, which 
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F Nice believed, nor (2.) A Creed written by them, 
but ( — J Poſitively. a Creed compoſed by ſeveral Chriſ- 
i bo ps met together in the City of Nice? The 
Pebnve is ſufficient here, a two Wepa are 
—— arc 
4. Be ane of proving thoſe Things hich ee | 
70 Prof; fuch as ſelf-evident Propoſitions and 
Truths univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are entirely 
agreed to and granted by our Opponents, It is this 
vain Affectation of proving every Thing that has led 
Geometricians to form uſeleſs and intricate Demon- 
ftrations to ſupport ſome Theorems, which are fuf+ 
ficiently evident to the Eye by Inſpection, or to 
the Mind by the firſt Mention of them; and it is 
the ſame Humour that reigns ſometimes in the Pul- 
pit, and ſpends. half the Sermon in proving ſome 
general Truth which is never diſputed or doubted, 
and thereby robs the n of more uſeful En- 
tertainment. 
g. As chere ar are ſome Things 10 evidendy true, 
— want no Proof, ſo there are others Jo evi. 
dently falſe that they want no Refutation. It is mere 
trifling, and a waſte of our precious Moments, to 
invent and raiſe ſuch Objections as no Man would 
ever make in earneſt, and that merely for the Sake 
of anſwering and ſolving them: This breaks in no- 
—— upon the due Brevity of Method. -  _ 
6. Avoid in general all learned Forms, all 7 b 
inge f Art, and Ceremonies of the Schools, where 
there is no Need.of them. It is reported concerning 
the: late Czar of: Maſcovy, that when he firſt. ac- 
quainted himſelf with mathematical Learning, he 
Practiſed all the Rules of Circumvallation a En- 
iĩravallation, at the Siege of a Town in Livonia ; 
and by the Length of thoſe Formalities he loſt the 


| Opportunity of taking the Town. 


* 5 
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7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional and incidental 
| Thought io carry you away into a long Pareni beſis, 
and ibus io ſtreich out your Diſcourſe, and divert you 
from the Point in Hand. In the Purſuit of your 
Subject, if any uſeful Thought occur which belongs 
to ſome other Theme, note it down for the Sake of 
your Memory on ſome other Paper, and lay it by 
in Reſerve for its proper Place and Seaſon : But let 
it not incorporate itſelf with your preſent Theme, 
nor draw off your Mind from your main Buſineſs, 
though it ſhould be ever fo inviting. A Man, 
who walks directly but flowly towards his Journey's 
End, will arrive thither much fooner than his 
Neighbour, who runs into every crooked Turning 
which he meets, and wanders aſide to gaze at every 
Thing that ftrikes his Eyes by the Way, or to 
gather every gaudy Flower that ay by the Side 
Jo ſum up all: There is an happy Medium to be 
obſerved in aur Method, ſo that the Brevity may not 
render theSenſe obſcure, nor the Argument feeble, nor 
our Knowledge merely ſuperficial : And on the other 
band, that the Fulneſs and Copiouſneſs of our Method 
may not waſte the Time, tire the Learner, or fill be 
Mind with Trifles and Impertinences. | 
The copious and the concracted Way of writing, 
bave each their peculiar Advantages, There is a 
proper Uſe to be made of large Paraphraſes, and 
full, particular, and diffuſive 5 — and Argu- 
ments; theſe are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to be 
acquainted thoroughly with every Part of the Sub- 
ject. There is alſo a Uſe of orter Hints, Abstracts, 
and Compeudiums, to inſtruct thoſe who ſeek: only a 
ſlight and general Knowledge, as well as to refreſh 
the Memory of thoſe who have learned the Science 
already, and gone rough; a larger Scheme, But 
| . it 
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it is a groſs Abuſe of theſe various Methods of In- 
ſtruction, when a Perſon. has read a mere Compend 
or Epitome of any Science, and he vainly imagines 
that he upderſtands the whole Science. So one Boy 
may become a Philoſopher by reading over the mere 
dry Definitions and Diviſions of Scbeibler's Compen- 
dium of Peripateliciſm : So another may boaſt that 
he underſtands Aualomy, becauſe he has ſeen a Se- 
lion ; and a third profeſs himſelf a learned Divine, 
when he can- 008 the Apoltits Cretd. 


"Roxn VI. Take Care that your Methed bes : 
per to the Subject in Hand, proper to your preſent De- 
en, as well as proper to the Age and Place wherein 
you dwell. 

1. Let your. Method be proper to the Subject. All 
Sciences muſt not be learned or-taught in one Me- 
thod. Morality and Theology, Metaphyſicks and Lo- 
gick, will not be eaſily and happily reduced to a 
ſtrict mathematical Method: Thoſe who haye tried 
have found much Ingonvenience therein. 

Some Things have more Need to be explained 

than to be proved; as Axioms, or ſelf-evident Pro- 

poſctiuns; and indeed all the Gro great Principles, 
The chief. and moſt important Doctrines both of 
natural and revealed Religion; for when the Senſe 
of them is clearly explained; they appear ſo eyi- 
dent in the Light of Nature or Scripture, that they 
want no other Proof. There are other Things 
that ſtand in Need of Progf, as well as Bealication, 
as many mathematical Theorems, and ſeveral deep 
Controverſies in Merality and Divinity. There are 
yet other Sorts. of Subjects which want rather to 
be warmly impreſſed upon the Mind by fervent Ex- 
bortations, and ſtand in more Need of this than 
They do either of Proof or ee > ſuch ri 
5 5 the 
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the moſt general, plain and obvious Duties of Piel 


towards God, and Love towards 
ment of all our Inclinations and Pa 


u, with aGovert- 
uns. Now theſe 


ſeveral Subjects ought to be treated in a different 


Manner and Method. 


Again, Thete art ſome 3 in the fame 


Treatiſe which ate more uſeful 


nd neceſſary thafi 


others, and ſome Parts of a Subject which are emi- 


nenily and chiefly deſigned by a 


Writer or Speaker: 


True Method will teach us to dwell longer upon theſe 


Themes, and to lay out more 


hought and La- 


bour upon them; whereas the ſame Art of Method 


will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe 
uſed only to iatroduceour main Su 


hings which are 


bject, and to ſtand 


as a Scaffolding merely to aid the Structure of our 
Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content ourſelves 
with brief Hints of thoſe Matters which are e 


occaſi onal and intidental. 


2. Dur Method muſt be udj uſted your Def en; for 
if you treat of the ſame Subject with two different 


Views and Deſigns, you will fi 
uſe different Methods. Suppoſe t 
ſacred Trinty were your Theme, 


nd it neceſſary to 


he Dectrine of the 
and you were to 


read a Lecture to young Students on that Subject, 


or if you deſigned a Treatiſe for 
learned Men, you would purſi 


the Conviction of 
a very different 


Method from that which would be proper to regu- 
late a practical Diſcourſe, or a Sermom to inſtruct 
common Chriſtians merely in the pious Improve- 
ment of this Doctrine, and awaken them to the Du- 


ties which are derived thence. 
In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay 


down certain and 


preciſe Rules of Method, and —— to confine the 


Matter we diſcourſe of to that pa 
Order of Topics; but we mult 


rticular Form and 


well conſider and 


ſtudy theSubject of our Diſcoutſe thoroughly, and 
take 
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take a juſt Survey of our preſent De/gn, and theſe 
will give ſufficient Hints of the particular Form and 
Order in which we ſhould handle it, provided that 
we are moderately ſkilled in che re Laws of 
Method and Order. 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither theSubje®, 
nor Matter of a Diſcourſe, nor the particular De- 
ſign of it, can fo preciſely determine the Method, 
as to leave no room for Liberty and Variety. The 
very ſame Theme may be handled, and 3 alſo 
with the ſame Deſign, in ſeveral different Me- 
thods, among which it is hard to ſay which is 
the beſt. In writing a Syſfem of Divinity, ſome 
begin with the Scriptures, and thence deduce all 
other Doctrines and Duties. Some begin with 
the Being of God and his A{iributes, ſo far as he 
is known by the Light of Nature, and then pro- 
ceed to the Doctrines of Revelation. Some diſ- 
tinguiſh the whole Subject into the Credenda and 
Agenda, that is, Things to be believed, and Things 
to be done. Some think it beſt to explain the 
whole Chriſtian Religion by an +4istorical Detail 
f all the Diſcoveries which God bas made of him- 
felf to this tower World, beginning at the Creation 
in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, and fo proceeding 
onward. according to the Narrative of the Old and 
New Teſtament. And there are others that en- 
deavour to include the whole of Religion under 
- theſe four Heads, namely, The Apostles Creed, tbe 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandmenis, and the two 
Sacraments; though I cannot but think this is the 
leaſt accurate of any. The ſame Variety may be 
allowed in treating other Subjects; this very Trea- 
tiſe of Logick is an Inſtance of it, whoſe Method 
differs very conſiderably from any others which J 
have ſeen, as they differ alſo from one an- 

other, 
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other, though ſeveral of them a . — to ws 
well written. 
3. Though a juſt View of our Subjets and. our 
Deſi en may dictate proper Rules of natural Method, 
yet there mut be ſome litile Deference at least paid 10 
the Custom of the Age wherein wwe dwell, and to the 
Humour and Genius of our Readers or Hearers, which 
if we utterly reject and diſdain, our Performances 
will fail of deſired Succeſs, even though we may 
have followed the juſt Rules 2 Method. I will 
mention but this one Inſtance: In the former Cen- 
tury it was frequent with learned Men to divide 

their Theme or Subject into a great Multitude of 
co- ordiuate Members or Parts, they abounded alſo in 
the Forms, of Logick and barn and indulged 
numerous Ranks of Subordination. Now though we 
ought not to abandon the Rules of ju Method and 
Divi fron, i in order to comport with the modiſh Wri- 
ters in our Age who have renounced them, yet it 
is prudent to pay ſo much Reſpect to the Cuſtom 
of the Age, as to uſe theſe Forms of- Diuiſion with 
due Moderation, and not affect to multiply them in 
fuch' a Manner, as to give an early and needleſs 
Diſguſt to the Generality of our preſent Readers. 
The ſame may be ſaid concerning vatious other 
Methods of Conduct in the Affairs of Learning as 
well as the Affairs of Life, herein we muſt indulge 
a little to Cuſtom: And yet we muſt by no Means 

| ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to be impoſed upon and go- 
verned by it, as to neglect thoſe Rules of Method 
which are neceſſary for the ſafe, eaſy, and compleat 
Enquiry into Truth, or the rea and N Cons 
munication of it th others. 


Rox VII. The laſt Requiſite of Method is, 
that the 85 a ä ould be well corneted; 


and 
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and theſe 8 ſhort nnn will ſuffice for this 
Pur poſe, 
1. Keep your main End _ Deſign ever in Vi jew, 
and let all the Parts of your Diſcourſe have a Tenden- 
9 toward it, and as far as poſſible make that Ten- 
ency viſible all the Way: Otherwiſe the Readers or 
— will have Reaſon to wonder for what End 
this or that Particular was introduced. 

2. Let tbe mutual Relation and Dependence of the 
ſeveral Branches of your Diſcourſe be ſo juſt and evi- 
dent, that every Part may naturally lead omward to 
the nexl, without any buge Choſms o or Breaks which 
interrupt and deform the Scheme: The Connexion of 
Truths ſhould ariſe and appear in their ſucceſſive 
Ranks and Order, as the ſeveral Parts of a fine 
Proſpect aſcend juſt behind each other, in their 
natural and regular Elevations and Diſtances, and 
invite the Eye to climb onward with conſtant Plea- 
ſare till it reach the Sky. Whatſoe ver horrid Beauty 

a Precipice or a Cataract may add to the Proſpect 
of a Country, yet ſuch Sort of hideous and abrupt 
* — in a Scene of Reaſoning are real Ble- 
and not Beauties. When the Reader is paſſ- 
ing over ſuch a Treatiſe, he often finds a wide Va- 
cancy, and makes an uneaſy Stop, and knows not 
how to tranſport his Thoughts over to the next 
Particular, for want of ſome Clue or connecting 
Ves to lay hold of. | 

3. Acquaint your ſelf with all the proper and decent 
Forms of Tranſition from one Part of a Diſcourſe to 
another, and practiſe them as Occaſion offers. Where 
the Ideas, Propofitions and Arguments, are happily 
diſpoſed, and well connected, the Truth indeed is 
ſecure; but it renders the Diſcourſe much more a- 
greeable, when proper and graceful Expreſſion joins 
the Parts of it together in ſo entertaining a * 
that 


ances of others. And beſides, a 
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that the Reader knows not how to leave off till he. 
hath arrived at the End. 
Theſe are the general and mol important Rules 
of true. Method; and though they belong chiefly to 
the Communication of Knowledge, yet an early and 
thorough Acquaintance with them will be of conſi- 
ram Uſe toward the Purſui . and Attainment 
of it 
Thoſe Perſons who have never any Occaſion to 
communicate Knowledge by Writingor by publick 
Difcourſes, may alſo. with great Advantage peruſe 
theſe Rules of Methed, that they may Jearn to judge 
with Juſtice and Accuracy conce — Performs 
Acquaintance 
with Method, will greatly afliſt — one in rang- 
ing, diſpoſing and managing all human Affairs. 
The particular Means or Method for a farther Im- 
provement of the Underſtanding are very various, 
ſuch as Meditation, Reading, Converſing, Diſputing 
by Speech or by Writing, Queſtion and Anſwer, &c. 
And in each of theſe Practices ſome ſpecial Forms 
may be obſerved, and ſpecial Rules may be given 
to facilitate and ſecure our Enquiries after Truth: 
But this would require a little Volume by itſelf, 
and a Treatiſe of Logick has _— bern eſteemed 
2 een n n it. 
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